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“Bor AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH ovR HEARTS.” 
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Che Independent. 


FROM THE HILLS. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


fuou white brows flushed with heavenly morn. 
ing-red, 
From faces beautiful with prophecy 
Of the sun-gospel a new day shall see, 

from cloud-wrapt shape and light-anointed 

head, 

Out of whose gracious mystery words are said 
That wake abysmal voices and set free 
fRleverberations of eternity, 

Down to the level ocean are we sped, 

Where broken tints in wide illusion blend, 

And all sounds gather into monotone. 

_ Always unto great seers have mountains 

shown 

Their Founder and Uprearer as man’s friend. 
The hills are a religion ; but the sea, 

0 Truth, is doubt’s unanswered moan to thee ! 








HEPZIBAH’S TURKEYS. 


ASTORY OF THANKSGIVING DAY. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE, 


CHAPTER IL. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Ir is all sixteen years ago. Had the lives 
of the turkeys been spared, as they were 
not, they would all now be sweet seven- 
ten. They might have rivaled in size the 
fixty-pound turkeys which Josselyn saw 
here two hundred years ago. 

But their lives were not spared. 

The first I heard of the turkeys was as I 
came down from the pulpit on the Sunday 
morning before Thanksgiving. Miss Maria 
Jennings bad worked ber way to the neigh- 
borhood of the pupit stairs,and beckoned 
me, I joined her. 

“IT wanted to ask if you remember Hep- 
zibah Brown 2” 

“Of course, I do,” said I—“ the girl with 
the blind mother.” 

“The same,” said Miss Maria. ‘‘ You 
know she is in my Bible class. I had 
thought that it would be a nice thing to 
Miggest to the other girls, who have not the 
lightest idea what hardship is (as how 
thould they?) to suggest to them that we 
would surprise Hepsie and her mother with 
sThanksgiving dinner. Poorsouls, Ido not 
know how else they should have one. You 
do not see any harm, do you?” 

“Harm? Not the least,” said I; “but a 
Bteat deal of good, rather.” 

a will not be offended or hurt, will 











i “Tnever saw that she wasa fool,” said I. 
If she is, we had better all of us find it 
out. Ishould say, though, that never any- 
ng can be amiss when simpleness and 
duty tender it.” 

Miss Maria langhed and went her ways; 
and, when the Bible class gathered, she pro- 
Posed her little plan to those of the girls 
Who came in before Hepzibah Brown did, 
and bade them prupose it to those who came 
in after her, They were all pleased with 

Proposal, and as Monday and Tuesday 
ae they brought round to Miss Maria 
ore money for their contributions to the 

¥ than she really knew well what to 
a I met her Wednesday morning, 
she told me so. But she said she had 
an her turkey, and had ordered home 
a him squashes and apples and cranber- 
-_, &bagof flour. Then, as cranber- 
Were useless without sugar and pies 
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profitless without cheese, she had added 
twenty pounds of sugar and five of cheese. 
She had a little money left, and she was go- 
ing to send a little tea to the old lady. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE TURKEYS ARRIVE. 

Hepzibah Brown was most briefly de- 
scribed, as the reader has seen, “as the girl 
who had the blind mother.” Her mother 
had lost her sight long, long before I knew 
anythiog about either of them; nor do I 
know how she lost it. I first found them 
living in two rooms, of which Hepzibah had 
to pay the rent weekly, and for which she 
provided the ways and means by the most 
difficult and trying works and days. She 
went out to “ days’ works,” technically so 
called. She occasionally contracted to take 
in babies by the month, in which case she 
invariably spent on their milk much more 
than all the money paid to her; and in a 
sharp strain she took in slop-work to sew 
upon. But we all knew that times were in- 
deed hard when she came to this resource. 

For her mother there were several sources 
of revenue, which required nursing and 
tending worthy of Huskisson or Vansittart. 
There was the monthly payment of one 
dollar and sixty-two cents to each of the de- 
scendants of Jairus Hotchkiss. You had to 
go for this money at quarter before eleven 
on the second Friday before the third Thurs- 
day in the month. ‘It would derange my 
accounts,” said the lady treasurer, ‘‘ if they 
came at any other time.” Then there 
was a dollar and a half a month 
from the Widows’ Association. This you 
went for in the afternoon of the first Satur- 
day in the month. It was steady pay ; but 
it made it necessary for the old lady to stay 
in Boston through all the summer, for fear 
she should lose her “residence.” Indeed, 
Hepzibah bad once or twice been tempted 
to take lodgings in Dorchester, where rents 
were much lower; but she had resisted the 
temptation, because in that case she (or her 
motber, strictly) would have been cut off the 
list of the Association. For the Association 
saw some advantages which I do not see in 
keeping such people cooped up together in the 
town. The Overseers of the Poor of Boston 
have similar rules. The old lady drew two 
dollars a month from them; and she was 
right careful to go for that dole regularly, and 
not to slip into any bosky dells, to which it 
would not follow ber. I think her husband 
had been a pump and block maker; and the 
**Seamen’s Society,” seeing that by virtue 
of the pumps he dealt in water and by vir- 
tue of the blocks was conversant with run- 
ning rigging, took him on their lists, with a 
loyal indifference to red tape, for which I 
blessed them. That brought in a dollar and 
a quarter a month more. 

Did I hear you grumbling, my dear Tyrus, 
because the Golconda and Creesusberg divid- 
ed only five and a half per cent. in Septem- 
ber, while you had bad six per cent. every 
six months before since you can remem- 
ber? Please spend half an hour, then, with 
a bit of paper, arranging your montbly per- 
sonal expenses on such a scale of Debit that 
a little balance will be left to you when you 


have added up these four Credits: 
Cr. 
City of Boston ......cessesececeessereee- $2.00 
Jair. Hotehk......... SAAginbaRtERtcesenee 1.62146 
Widows’ Association............+++++ --. 150 
Pump & Block... ....0-+esersreeee ay TT 
I ask you to make out this little montnly 
statement of expenass—ingiuding your share 





culatior of these figures, arranged in dijifer- 
ent ways, took up most of the waking hours 
of Hepzibah Brown, when she lay awake 
at all. 

For Hepzibah Brown herself, she tried 
hard not to beg, and liked to avail herself 
of the public means of culture and enjoy- 
ment. She was much more cheaply dressed 
than any of the other girls in Miss Maria’s 
Bible class. But she loyally came to the 
Bible class, and I honored her for it, and so 
did Miss Maria. She sometimes indulged 
herself in tickets to a course of Lowell lec- 
tures on the “ Non-metallic Bodies” or the 
“Correlation of Forces.” She could get 
the tickets by standing in the street in a 
queue of half a mile, on her way home from 
Jairus Hotchkiss. And in the evening, at 
the lectures, she saw the people. As she 
said herself, it saved gas and coal from 
seven o’clock till nine. It wastrue that the 
old lady could not see the experiments or 
the other illustrations. But she liked so- 
ciety, was glad to be in a crowd; and, as 
Hepzibah truly said, it was hard to get her 
out, and this was a good excuse for a walk 
for her. 

They kept up, I think, between them- 
selves, at most times, the pretense of much 
more ease of circumstance than ever exist- 
ed or had existed. Sometimes there had to 
be some such frank exhibit as I have made 
above. But in general both of them 
thought something was going to turn up. 
They had, as all cheerful people have, great 
facility at discounting all their anticipa- 
tions. And it was only when some lady 
visitor of the Hotchkiss charity, or some 
committee on retrenchment of the ‘‘ Assu- 
ciation” forced Hepzibah to state the nar- 
rowness of her circumstances that she her- 
self was really aware quite how hard her 
case was. She would, as I said, add up her 
mother’s income in many different ways; 
but the result in all was substantially the 
same. Still, by casting it up on the basis 
of a year it seemed a good deal more than 
when she did it monthly. And she, there- 
fore, sometimes indulged herself in observ- 
ing that it was seventy-six dollars and fifty- 
one cents a year, and that was a great deal 
of money, and that with seventy-six dollars 
and fifty-one cents a great deal can be done. 
In general they affected, even with each 
other, to be well satisfied with the outlook, 
and sure that the present hard times would 
soon be over, and things in general easier 
to everybody. 

In this mood, on the Wednesday after 
Miss Maria made the move about theturkeys 
in the Bible class, Hepzibah said, as she 
poured out her second cup of tea, as they 
lingered at breakfast : 

‘*T don’t meau to take much trouble about 
Thanksgiving this year. The last time I 
wanted a turkey it took a heap of wood 
and made me no end of trouble, I was 
glad o’ the trouble,’cause I knew poor 
Jethro’d have no turkey anywhere else. 
And he did take pleasure in that turkey, any- 
way. But Jethro (well, I s’pose Jethro 
must be in the Sandwich Islands, Mother, 
now), he won't be here. And Sally told me 
she should be out to Melrose. There won’t be 
nobody but you and me,and I don’t think 

its worth while bothering about the turkey. 
I’ve got to go at oneto help ‘em at Miss 
Scarlett’s. They'll have a heap of people to- 
morrow, and I told Miss Scarlett ’t, if I 
could, I’d come round. It would be a plague 
to you to be fussing over the gravy, if we 
had the turkey ; so I guess we won't have 
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none. When I get home from Miss Scarlett’s 
T'll just roll out a little paste, and I can mix 
up and kind o’ stew a few cran’bries’ fore I 
g0 to-bed; 424 if you’d stone some raisins, 
as you sit here to-day, I’ll mix a little plum 
pudding to-morrow, and we'll call that our 
Thanksgiving.” 

The old lady expressed her entire satis. 
faction; said she shouid eat wo turkey her. 
self, if they had any; that she thought it 
would be as much botaer to her as it would 
be to Hepzibah. Ard they thus disguisea 
from each other the truth, which was per- 
fectly well known to both of them, that a 
turkey for Thanksgiving was as unattain. 
able as was Aladdin’s Roc, or a Roc’s egg, 
had they taken any fancy thut way. 

4¢ noon the two took another cup of tea 
together and each ste a cold sausage. Hep 
zibah said she was ratber in & hurry to get 
round to Miss Scarlett’s, secause they 
would not be abie to do ncthing till she got 
there and would be kioder expecting her. 
She would not get a regular dinner, there- 
fore, at home, unless her mother purtica- 
lari7 wished it. Her mother replied that 
she did not feel much like eating, and had 
thought of suggesting that tney should not 
set the table for dinner, but have a bit of 
bread and butter and a cup of tea. So they 
were both satisfied, or pretended to be, and 
Hepzibah went to Miss Scarlett’s. 

She had not been gone more than half 
an hour whenthe old lady, sitting in that 
eternai darkness, was roused from her after- 
luncheon doze by a rap at the door. She 
cried “Come in!” as loudly as her weak 
old yoice would say so; and Miss Maria 
entered, cheerily and cordially. She was no 
stranger in the place, and Mrs. Brown recog- 
nized her knock, step, and voice immediate- 
ly. Miss Maria was a little disappointed that 
she did vot find Hepzivab; but was glad to 
find she had ‘‘got work.” She inquired 
carefully about Mrs. Brown’s health; and, 
which was much more to the point, listened 
faithfully and patiently to the old lady’s 
answer—a tbhiog philanthropists are not 
quite go sure to do as they are to make the 
proper inquiries. Miss Maria then said she 
thought times were going to mend, and that 
it would be a mild winter, and that work 
would be more plenty than ever, and that 
she thought Hepzibah would have more 
than she could do; for which opinions [ 
am afraid Miss Maria was largely indebted 
to a cheerful temper. Still, as she beld 
them, in a certain form, I am glad that 
she expressed them to poor old Mrs. Brown, 
who certainly needed all the comfort she 
could pick up and whose means of know- 
ing the ‘‘ mind of the street” on such sub- 
jects were limited. Then Miss Maria said 
she could not make a long Call, and came to 
the proper object of her visit. 

She went to the door, and, with her own 
red right hand, brought in the turkey, 
which she had waiting there for a surprise. 
Ah! me. There was no need of leaving it 
outside to surprise old Mrs. Brown. Miss 
Maria might have brought in a feather-bed 
on ber back, and the old lady would not have 
known it in that eternal midnight. 

As it was, Miss Maria brought in her 
plump eleven-pounder, and put it on the 
table at the old lady’s side, and explained 
that the young ladies at the Bible class had 
arranged the dinner, as a surprise for 
Hepzibah, and made as if she had herself 
nothing to do with the affair. Then she 
tapped at the window, and Phinexs came 
up-stairs from the doorway, where he had 
been waiting for the proper moment in the 
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somewhat abruptly, whe 
was really. very thankful an 
sweetly through the. whole, 
Phineas would migid, puttin 
into the ‘store-cl and laying ‘the-tu 

on a certain shelf which she described, high 
above the highest flight of the cat in the 
back entry. For, she said, it oecurred to her 
that it would be very good fun to surprise 
Hepzibalh when she came back from Miss 
Scarlett’s. I ought perhaps to mention, in 
this place, that it was now forty years since 
** Miss” Scarlett had been united in marriage 
to the Hon. Le Fevre Scarlett—she having 
been Miss Lilian White—and that the title 
** Miss” was merely the form used by the 
aborigines in describing the condition of 
honorable wedlock. 

Phineas gladly fell in with all Mrs. Brown’s 
devices, and the stores were concealed, ac- 
cording to her order. 

She had relapsed into stoning the raisins, 
after knitting a few rounds on a long stock- 
ing; which ‘‘ Miss” Plumptre had sent the 
yarn for, and which was to be sent to a 
Maori chieftain when it was finished and 
when its companion was finished, when she 
was aroused again by the sharp closing of 
the outer door down-stairs. There was no 
room for question as to the step on the stairs 
this time. Men and angels knew that step 
as the step of Officer Fosdick, who was this 
week on the day patrol in Lucas street; 
and Mrs. Brown, who was neither a man nor 
an angel, knew it as well as if she had been 
both at once. Hastily she ran through the 
little catalogue of her sins and Hepzibah’s, 
inquiring which of them fell within the 
category of crimes prohibited by the law. 
She was certain that they had not thrown 
marbles at an auctioneer, as Harry Griggs 
did, and was sent to Westborough for doing 
it. Certainly they had not lifted ribbons 
from Mudge’s, as that odious Miss Farrelly 
did, in the next house, when the neighbor- 
hood was disgraced by her arrest. She 
knew that the pipes and faucets had not 
been protected against the cold; but she did 
not believe that there had been any frost 
yet hard enough to catch them, and she 
and Hepsie were, as usual, running for 
luck in the hope that there might not be. 
As Officer Fosdick stumped up the stairs 
Mrs. Brown thus exhausted her catalogue of 
crime, and with conscious innocence ut- 
tered a severe ‘‘ Come in!” 

‘*How do, Miss Smith?” said Officer Fos- 
dick, civilly enough. ‘‘Thanky mum, I’m 
pretty well myself. Isn’t your daughter te 
home?” 

‘*No, sir,” said Mrs. Brown, still with 
conscious innocence and greatly aggrieved. 
‘*Hepzibah is not at home.” Was she to re- 
joice or not at her absence? Suppose Hep- 
zibah were to be arrested at some distance 
from home, what would become of Mrs. 
Brown? 

“Sorry, mum,” said Officer Fosdick; “but 
it’s just as well, seeing you are.” Horrible 
suspense to Mrs. Brown! Suppose she were 
arrested and haled to prison, as Paul and 
Silas were at Philippi, what would happen 
when Hepzibah returned ? ’ 

But the suspense did not last many 
seconds. Officer Fosdick continued, in a 
tone which showed that he was well 
pleased: 

“The Captain sends his compliments, 
mum, to you and your daughter, mum; 
and here’s a turkey, mum, for Thanks- 
giving. There’s been a little subscription at 
the station, mum, to give turkeys to them as 
might not—well, as might not have thought 
to buy em, mum; and the Captainsaid him- 
self, mum, that he wanted to be sure you 
had one, mum.” 

It was well that the officer’s speech was 
long, for Mrs. Brown thought, at the begin- 
ning, that he was announcing the same tur- 
key which Miss Jennings had brought. But 
she recovered herself without betraying the 
fact that another turkey had arrived, which 
might have mortified him. She thanked 
him very courteously, and then at his re- 
quest ‘‘hefted” the turkey; the only way by 
which she could judge what a “‘ noble crit- 
tur it was.” She then asked him if he 
‘would be so kiud as to put it into' the ‘closet, 
which she pointed out to him, mext the 
aiove 











Officer Fosdick did so. If he were a little 






to Hepzibah when she returned.’ But she 
had not knit twenty times round when she 
heard the outer door open and shut again 
Nobody ever rings at these lodging-houses; 
indeed, the bell-wires were long since broken 
at all of them. The step this time was 
wholly unknown to Mrs. Brown. But the 
stranger did not pass the door, but knocked 
loudly. 

“Come in.” 

“Do Mrs. and Miss Brown live here?” 
said the gray-coated coachman, whip in 
hand, who entered. 

“Tam Mrs. Brown. My daughter is not 
at home.” 

“* Just as well, ma’am,” and the man dis- 
appeared. But it was to return in a moment. 
“ Mrs. Cradock sends her compliments, and 
hopes Mrs. Brown and Miss Brown will 
have a pleasant Thanksgiving. And Mrs. 
Cradock sends aturkey and a few other 
things. Where shall I leave them, ma’atn?” 

“Oh! just put them on thetable. Thank 
you kindly. And tell Mrs. Cradock that 
we are very much obliged, I am sure. I 
hope she’s very well.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, she’s very well. 
Good-bye, ma’am. I can’t leave my horses.” 
And the gray coachman, who to Mrs. 
Brown was no more gray than green, dis- 
appeared. 

‘© Well, now,” said she, as she crossed 
and ‘‘hefted” turkey No. 8, and smelled 
at the heavy package of Bohea, and 
did the same by the two squash pies 
that the man had left—‘ well, now, how 
shall I keep these out of Hepzibah’s sight ?” 
Carefully and successfully she opened a 
crypt under the sink, moved the pots all to 
one end, hung the turkey on a nail she re- 
membered there,and then one by one she 
placed the other bounties in the store- 
closet, asshe might. 

A good deal flustered, she returned to her 
chair, to find that there were but three 
needles in her stocking. 

This was a serious matter. And Mrs. 
Brown was on her knees on the floor, 
groping for the fourth needle, when she 
heard another rat-tat-tat at the door. She 
hurried to her feet as soon as she could and 
gave permission to enter. 

It was Hitty. Hitty was wholly out of 
breath. ‘‘Miss Brown, I was standing up 
to the head of the court, and a lady come 
by, and asked if I knew where Miss Hep- 
zibah Brown lived. And I said it was No. 
7, up the street, up one flight. And she 
says, says she: ‘I'ma little late for my car,’ 
says she—just so. ‘ Will you just carry this 
turkey to Miss Hepzibah Brown, with my 
love? And then she stopped, says she: ‘It’s 
Miss Brown that has a blind mother.’ And 
I said: Yes, Miss Hepsy Brown had a blind 
mother. And she gin me ten cents for 
bringing it, and here it is.” 

“Why, Hitty,” said the old lady, amazed, 
** who was the lady ?” 

‘Don’t know,” said Hitty. ‘I asked 
her, says1: Whoshall I say itis? says And 
she says, says she: ‘Oh! she'll know, says 
she.’ So she called the Norfolk House car, 
that was passing; and she got in, she did; 
and I came up here with the turkey, and 
here it is. It’s real heavy, Miss Brown, and 
it’s a beauty. I wish you could see it, Miss 
Brown. But do just heft it.” 

So Mrs. Brown “hefted” the turkey, as 
she had hefted three others. 

‘“* And now, Hitty, will you help me loon 
for my knitting-needle. I was on the floor 
looking for it.” 

“It’s pretty dark this side of the room, 
Miss Brown. Might I light a lamp.” 

Poor Mrs. Brown! It was as light to her 
as it was by the window. Hitty lighted her 
lamp, and went on her knees for the explor- 
ation. Rising, a little exhausted by the 
bending, she cried out: ‘‘ Here it is, Miss 
Brown.” 

“Where was it, my dear child?” 

“Oh! jist behind you,mum. Good-bye.” 

Hitty's gramtnar was imperfect ; but she 
had native politeness enough not to tell the 
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the lost: nee@te" Was atulk in 


re ‘turkeys Would “arrive she 
1. . Whether. she would ‘seerete 
our, Or leave it Where Hitty Jaid 
‘it..Finally she hung. it on a nail behind the 
door by which Hepzibah would enter. So 
she knitted and dozed, and dozed and knit- 
ted. When the somewhat shaky clock 
which we then had on our church-tower 
struck seven,she laid down the Maori’s gar- 
ment, filled the teapot, put it on the stove, 
and filled up with kindling and wood. To 
say true, Mrs. Brown had wrapped her 
shawl tight round her as the afternoon 
passed, but had made no more fire than 
Hepzibah had left. She knew that Hepzi- 
bah might leave ‘‘ Miss Scarlett’s” as early 
as seven. 

But it was eight and after before Hepzi- 
bah came. The teakettle had boiled long 
before (or the water in it), and had been set 
back to the rear of the stove,for a decorous 
simmer there. At last the well-known 
step sounded on the stair, and the hard- 
worked, long-waited-for absentee returned. 
She slyly laid down in the sink something 
heavy, which she had in her hand, and 
came to her mother and kissed her; a token 
wholly unusual and unexpected in that es- 
tablishment, in which no sentiment was 
ever wasted. 

““ What do you think, Mammy, dear? I’ve 
chanzed my mind, and we will have a 
Thanksgiving dinner, after all.” 

“How did she know?” This was Mrs. 
Brown’s only thought. 

‘*You see, we had to fly round at Miss 
Scarlett’s, I tell you. They’re going to have 
all his brothers, and her sisters, and two 
judges from England, and I dunno what all, 
to dinner—goin’ to set the table cornerwise 
in the big parlor of all; and then they have 
a late tea and supper together, and have all 
the cousins ’way from West Newton and 
Brabntry—seventy-four in all. Jane Scarlett 
says to me, says she: ‘Ther’ll be seventy- 
four in all, if the weather’s fine; so Miss 
Byfield ken bring in her twins,’ says she. 
And their famous Mrs. Midge, the grand 
cook, that they spoke for three months ago— 
she that makes their Marlboroughs and 
their open-top apple-pies—she hadn’t come 
near ’em when I got there; and Miss Scar- 
lett and Jane Scarlett had to take hold them- 
selves, and I had to spring to, 1 icll you; 
and we have had a smart time of it since I 
was here. Well, I had my tea there; and 
just as I come away Miss Scarlett says she: 
‘Hepsy,’ says she, ‘you let John go home 
with you,’ says she, ‘and let him carry this 
turkey,’ says she, ‘for your mother,’ says 
she; ‘for,’ says she, ‘your mother won't 
feel like going out to-morrow, Hepsy,’ says 
she, ‘ and so,’ says she, ‘she better have her 
turkey to home, Hepsy,’ says she. ‘She 
did” says she. So here’s your turkey, 
Mammy. He’s a beauty. Do just heft 
him.” 

And Mrs. Brown hefted the fifth turkey. 
She was a little grieved to find the wind, in 
a measure, taken out of her sails; but she 
concealed her grief, and in the darkness 
Hepzibabh did not observe her expression. 
While she was busying herself in replenish- 
ing the fire, Mrs. Brown crossed the room 
and lifted down No. 4, so that he lay 
by the side of No. 5. When Hepsy 
rose from her puffing and blowing, and 
lighted the lamp, she saw in a moment that 
there were twins where she had laid but one 
turkey; and then the old lady was well 
satisfied with her amazement. 

It is easy to imagine how she went on— 
how, when Hepsy opened the closet, to find 
No. 2, and the stores which surrounded him, 
the good old soul had one triumph more; 
how then, by clumsy artifices, she made her 
look under the sink for No. 8; and at last 
fairly sent her into the back entry, to see 
No.1, upon his supra-feline shelf. A jolly 
evening had Mrs. Brown and Hepzibah, with 
their jorums of tea from Miss Maria’s paper 
and with the successive surprises. 

They had both got to-bed, and the light 
was blown out, when the outer door swung 
open again, and one more tramp was to be 
heard on the stairway. 

“Gracious, mercy t More turkeys!” cried 
Mrs. Brown. 
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“ No,” groaned Hepsy 


this:time. “It’s that “th Ken MacDoms ell 
thandering up to beat his wifeagain.” 
/Druiik or sober, the Thundéfer stopped 





-Hepsy’s door and kktocked. 


“Who's there ?” 
‘‘ A@ams’s Express. Parcelto béllett to 


night. “Marked ‘ without. fail? ” 9g the 
Thunderer, more edanieeaile 

é .") 
be expected. © 

Hepsy was striking a match She », 
ranged some hurried and superficial toilette, 
and in a couple of minutes opened, Crack 
of the door. 

“You must give me more room, mum, ¢ 
I can’t get him in,” said the £004-natures 
Thunderer. 

“ Him? Who is he?” 

But, as Hepsy opened the door wider, hy 
appeared. The largest turkey of all; wig 
his wings not clipped off. , 

‘* Orders are strict to be delivered to-night 
Train late, mum—hopped a frog at Wilming. 
ton Junction, Guess the turkey's fy 
Thanksgiving.” 

This last with a broad grin, as if the pur 
pose might be questionable. 

Sure enough, to Hepzibah’s won 
eves there appeared a large label: “Ty 
Miss Hepzibah Brown, No. 7 Litas street, 
second floor, with the respects of Ezekig 
Hopkins. To be delivered this evening, 
WITHOUT FAIL.” The gigantic lettey 
at the close were enough to have alarmed 
or, at leyst, excited any reasonable expreg 
map; nor had they failed. 

Now Ezekiel Hopkins was a tinman fron 
Ipswich, who had been on the steame 
“Creole”? when Hepsy and her mothe 
joined in the Foresters’ excursion in the har. 
bor, in September. 

“ Please receipt, mum,” said the well-sat 
isfied Thunderer. And with trembling 
hand Hepzibah signed the receipt in his 
book. She bade the Thunderer good-night, 
and retired this time to unbroken slumber. 

Yes, Mathilde, to slumbers. She had had 
aturkey sent her from Kzekiel Hopkin, 
But she had scoured floors all the morning 
and worked loyally at the Scarlett’s til 
near eight in the evening, and so she slept 
soundly, and would have done so hid 
Ezekiel Hopkins sent three turkeys. 


CHAPTER OL 
THANKSGIVING MORNING. 


Iam ashamed to confess that, when, the 


next Sunday, Hepzibah Brown gave meth 
heads of this story, briefly, as we left the 
church together, I was carnal enough 
say: 

‘« Well, I suppose Silas Brackett wasglad 
to take off your hands all the turkeys you 
could not use.” 

Now Silas Brackett kept the ‘ provision 
store”’ as we Yankees call a small mest 
market, at the corner. 

‘*T dare say,” said Hepzibah, as proudly 
as Juno; ‘‘ but he had no turkeys of mine 0 
sell.” 

And I was thoroughly shamed when she 
added: 

‘IT knew plenty of peor people that bad 
no Thanksgiving dinner.” 

The emphasis on poor was superb. For 
once, Hepsy had had the satisfaction of dis 
pensing charity; and no Mrs. Cradock, o 
Officer Fosdick, or Maria Jennings of them 
all would discharge that office more grandly 
nor more kindly than she. 

She told me nothing about it; but there 
was little which passed in Lucas street, o 
Carney Place, or Orange Lane in those days 
which was not reported before the week ws 
over to one or other of the saints who were 
at work in our sewing-room, and without 
much difficulty I was able to patch out the 
story I now tell to you. 

Hepsy and her mother slept late on 
Thanksgiving morning. There was n0 
“ day’s work” to be grateful for, at which 
one must report at seven o'clock, t 
already eaten. Hepsy took the good of bet 
bed, for once, and then made fire lavishly. 
She had a week’s provant in the house, 
that was a very long forelook for her. 
sumptuous breakfast she and Mrs. Brows 
made; and then Hepsy assumed the 
Bountiful, as if sue had been born 
position. 

“T hate to leave you, Mother; 
Thanksgiving Day, and I thipk, 
meeting, Ill just step round into 
Lane, and see how those poor F 
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op. I hadn’t any time to go and see 


them yesterday. We shan’t want to put our 
turkey in the oven before eleven. I'll just 
stuff him and get him ready now, and then 
[ll be back in time to put him in. Perhaps 

would not mind pounding the cracker.” 

All this without the shghtest allusion to 
the theory of yesterday morning’s breakfast, 
that the roasting of the turkey would bes 
useless bother. 

So they quickly got the great fowl] ready, 
and then Hepsy arrayed herself in ber Sun- 
day’s best for her visit to the Flannagans. 
Ab, me! That was what the philanthro- 
pists are apt to say is ‘‘not a good case.” 
Indeed, it was net a goodcase. Hepsy went 
jn cordially, but with a consciousness of her 
dignity and position and of the distinction 
which must be preserved between the classes 
of society. Mrs. Flannagan, careworn and 
wretched, welcomed her and wiped the seat 
of the only chair with her apron. Hepsy 
inquired by name after the children, and 
then how Mike was doing. “How do you 
do?” means one thing, my dear Mrs. White- 
head or my dear Mrs. Lovechild, when Fan- 
ny comes running into your parlor and 
gays ‘‘ How do you do?” to you. But when 
you ask how Mike Flannagan is doing, the 
question means simply is he getting along 
without making a beast of himself or no. 
Alas! Mike was not doing well. He had 
assisted in a turkey raffle the night before 
tosuch purpose that be had spent all the 
money which they would advance him at 
Hinckley’s, that he had won no turkey, and 
that he had been brought back at one in the 
morning by Britt and Flinders, who were 
only not quite so drunk as he was. Mrs. 
Flannagan pointed sadly into the dark al- 
cove, on the straw on the bottom of which 
Mike wss sleeping off his whiskey, much as 
a pig might sleep in the covered part of his 
stye. 

“Too bad,” said Hepsy. ‘‘ Too bad, Mary. 
Hanging is not good enough for them that 
give him the liquor. But he’s well at home 
now. I'll come round in the morning with 
Mac, and we'll make him take the pledge 
before he goes out. Don’t you say a word 
to him to-day. I come ’round because I 
want Larry for an hour or two; and if you 
will let him come with me he shall bring 
you a nice turkey for your. Thanksgiving 
dinner. So do you take heart, Mary, and 
you shall have a good, pleasant Thanks- 
giving, after all. You see my turkey raffle 
tarned out better than Mike's.” 

Poor Mary would not laugh ; but she gave 
her consent gladly enough to Larry’s going 
with Hepsy, and Hepsy started in search of 
him among the boys who were skating on 
the frozen puddle behind the stables. 

Larry, as need hardly be said, was im- 
mensely excited by the commission. He 
borrowed Hiram  Fiinders’s four-wheel, 
when he found what was in the wind; 
went back with Hepsy to Lucas street, took 
in his freight, and decorously accompanied 
her, with as much dignity as Mrs. Cradock’s 
coachman would have shown on the morn- 
ing’s expedition. First they came back to 
his mother’s; and Mrs. Flannagan had to 
take a regular talking to from Lady Bounti- 
ful as to how the turkey was to be stuffed 
and basted. Let us trust that she obeyed 
the injunctions. Then they went to little 
Mrs. Serz, in the cellar in Castlestreet. Hepsy 
worked her way in with some difficulty, 
for the muslin skirt of Gertrude MacF limsey 
hung across the room from one side to an- 
other, as it was drying. In the window 
corner Mrs. Serz was doing crimping, or 
fluting, or clear-starching, or some deed 
without a name. 

“‘Good-morning, Miss Serz.” 

“* Guten Morgen, guien Morgen.” 

“A nice day for Thanksgiving, Miss 
Serz.” 


“* Nicht verstehe, nicht verstehe.” 

“Glad to see you so well. But it’s a 
shame you have to work on Thanksgiving.” 

“* Nicht verstehe, nicht verstehe.” 

“Thank you kindly, she’s very well. 
We had a turkey we could not use, Mrs. 
Serz, and I thought you might like it.” 

Mrs. Serz was a little amazed by this time, 
and looked for Constance, who could inter- 
Pret a little. But Hepsy was before her, 
and called in Larry. 

“Here’s the turkey, Miss Serz. And if you 
have got a little cracker, you can pound it 
with sweet marjoram, We think that makes 
stuffing, in our country, than bread 








and onions do.” This last she said very 
loud, from the fear that it might not be en- 
tirely intelligible. 

Mis. Serz looked with amazement at the 
turkey, wiped her hands and ‘‘ hefted” him, 
and said: 

“ Danke, danke.” 

“I say without onions. Onions are better 
with geese. But I put in this little paper 
of sweet majoram. It is some I brought 
from Tuxbury.” This Jast very loud, as 
Mrs. Serz seemed somewhat doubtful. 

“* Danke, danke,” said that lady again. 

And Hepsy withdrew. Larry followed, 
crestfallen. Why did she say “Donkey,” 
he asked Miss Hepsy, meekly. But Miss 
Hepsy returned no answer. 

‘*Larry,” said she, after a little considera- 
tion, ‘‘we must go next to Phil Regan’s; and 
then we will come back by Suffolk street, to 
them Eyetallians.” 

To Phil Regan’s attic they repaired, there- 
fore. Philwas not at home. He was black- 
ing shoes at the Albany Station. But Phil’s 
smart little sister Florence was in, and the 
other two little ones. Noschool. So Hepsy 
took off her bonnet and shawl, mixed the 
cracker crumbs to suit herself, and explained 
carefully to Florence how she wished to 
have the turkey basted, and with her own 
hands put it into the pan and put the pan 
into the oven, giving Florence strict direc- 
tions how to tend it and watch over it till 
Phil returned. Brave Phil Regan, the head 
of that household! L[ wonder if he takes 
Tue INDEPENDENT, and whether he will 
read this. He was then just fourteen years 
old. 

At the Eyetallians much such a scene 
transpired as at Mrs. Serz’s, Hepsy being 
wholly ignorant of any dialect of the Tuscan 
tongue; and the Eyetallians, who had come 
on from New York only ten days before, 
equally ignorant of English. But there was 
no misunderstanding Miss Hepsy’s kindness 
of intention; and, as she spoke very loud 
here, it is to be hoped that the Eyetallians 
understood the greater part of her directions 
to them. Anyway, the two women, with 
many ‘“‘grazie,” took the turkey as gently 
as if it had been a baby, and Hepsy, ina 
thorough examination of the attic, well-nigh 
empty, was soon satisfied that no one had 
been before ber there. Nay, she even won- 
dered whether in the calendar of these poor 
Roman Catholics the name of ‘Thanks- 
giving” had ever come in before. But by 
mentioning it sufficiently loudly she felt 
sure that she should fix it in their minds. 

As they went back toward Lucas street, 
Larry following behind, a carriage, driving 
fast, passed them. 

‘*Miss Hepsy, Miss Hepsy!” cried Lar- 
ry, out of breath. ‘‘Sure asI live, there’s 
your mother goin’ to ride.” 

“Nonsense, Larry. None of your stuff.” 

‘*T say, Miss Hepsy, it was your mother, 
sure as I live and breathe.” 

“Hold your tongue, Larry.” 

And he held it. 

But, when Hepsy had climbed the stair- 
way to her own home, sure enough the 
bird had flown. Mrs. Brown was not there. 
Nobody was there. 

Hepsy ran into the bedroom in a fright. 
No mother there. She came back to Larry, 
and questioned him. He was staunch in 
saying that the old lady was in the kerridge. 

Hepsy returned amazed to the room 
which her mother had not left without her 
for five years and more. 

As she entered it by one door, the door 
tothe back passage opened also, and two 
fresh, pretty girls came out, one bearing 
Miss Maria’s turkey in state, and the other 
following with a dredging-box and an arm- 
ful of other cooking tools. 

“Oh! Hepsy, you have caught us. That’s 
too bad!” 

And they all laughed heartily. 

It was Ruth Faxon and Fanny Melcher. 
They had come round with Mrs. Granger, 
resolved to make Mrs. Brown and Hepsy 
go off to meeting, while they cooked the 
turkey. Hepsy was to be free from care 
that day, if it could be managed. 

“And now, you provoking old thing, 
you went and staid out till the bell had 
done tolling, and you have spoiled all, But 
we dressed up your dear old mother, and 
Mrs. Granger has carried her away; and 
don’t you think, Hepsy, now, that, you had 
better.go, too, and tell us what the text is.” 

“« Fiddlestick for the text,” ssid Hepsy, 
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hanging up her go-to-meeting shawl and 
bonnet in her chamber, and coming out with 
her sleeves rolled up, as if she too were 
going into action. 

““What do you mean by interfering with 
other people’s work ?” said Fanny; aud she 
took her fast by both arms and pushed her 
back into her mother’s deep arm-chair. 

“There, you provoking old thing, if you 
do mean to stay and spy on us, sit there, and 
see if we do not know how to do it right. 
You are a fine lady to-day, just recovering 
from a fit of neuralgia, and you have just 
stept into your kitchen fora minute, to see 
if these two girls, that have just come down 
from Nova Scotia and want a place together 
know beans or not. Oh, dear! I have not 
had such a lark since we were all at the 
Winthrop together !” 

The Winthrop, dear Matilda, was not a 
hotel, but a school, where these three girls 
had studied arithmetic, side by side, under 
Miss Barry’s eye, when they were all four- 
teen years old. 

And a genuine lark they had of it. Neat- 
ly and deftly these two girls prepared and 
baked the turkey, boiled the squash, baked 
the potatoes, thickened the gravy, sweetened 
the cranberry to Hepsy’s taste, and, ia short, 
made all things ready for the dinner. They 
asked her for her orders sometimes; but 
when she herself undertook to do anything 
one or other of them pushed her back into 
the easy-chair. Ruth gave her a smelling- 
bottle, which she raked out from a deep 
pocket, and folded a New York Ledger into 
a great fan, and made her hold fan in one 
hand and salts in the other. Hepsy entered 
into the joke as much as they did and took 
airs admirably well. 

By the time Mrs. Brown had come home 
the dinner was cooked, the table was neatly 
set, and everything was ready. 

“ Hepsy,” said the old lady, “ come here.” 
And she whispered to her daughter. 

Hepsy laughed, and said openly to the 
girls that her mother was so much pleased 
with the festivity that she wanted to bring 
out her silver spoons. And, sure enough 
the six teaspoons and the six tablespoons 
were produced from the old lady’s trunk— 
the one wreck from old prosperity. 

“1 do not choose to use them every day,” 
said Hepsy, laughing, “ we have such queer 
people round us. But to-day Mammy feels 
grand.” 

And then the two girls went away, only 
feeling a little dashed, as pretty Ruth Faxon 
confessed to me, that they left the two all 
alone. ; 

The minute they were gone, before dinner 
began, Hepsy dashed into the back entry 
and seized turkey No. 6, which Fanny had 
left all dressed and ready for the oven, 
put him in a pan, and slid it into the stove. 
“Ym not going to waste this good fire,” 
said she. “ And I like a cold turkey about 
as well as I doa warm one. This will do 
for Sunday’s dinner.” 

The old lady said that, of the two,she was 
not sure but sometimes she liked a cold 
turkey better than a warm one. Just now 
she was glad they had ahotone. The opin- 
ion, you see, was rather a difficult one to 
form and to express. But Mrs. Brown had 
long experience in contentedness. Turkey 
No. 6 being well slid into the oven, dinner 
began. 

But scarcely had Hepzibah begun her 
carving when steps were heard on the stairs, 
which indicated a party. 

“T guess Miss Meldrum has company,” 
said she. 

No. It was not Miss Meldrum. 

Knock at the door—double knock, 

“Well, I. never!” said the old lady. 
‘Nother turkey, Hepsy ?” 

For Mrs. Brown was up to joking mark 
now. Hepsy opened the door. 

‘* Well now!” ‘‘ How do you do?” “And 
how do you do?” “Well! What luck!” 
“Who'd a thought it?” ‘‘ And there’s your 
mother.” “How d’ye do, Aunt Rachel?” 
“But who is it?” “Well, now!” ‘* Well, 
now!” Scatter these ejaculations as you 
please, and you get the interview. They 
were cousins of Hepzibah’s, whom she had 
not seen for fifteen years. They were on 
their way from New York to Cape Eliza- 

beth, to dine at Hepsy’s uncle. Boat was 
delayed,-and they had missed their train. 
Thought they would hunt up Hepsy and 
take their Thanksgiving dinner with her, 
and so go on in the night boat to Portland. 
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Not unprosperous cousins, you see. Cou- 
sins who had no idea that Hepsy and her 
mother were uncomfortably near the wall. 
Cousins for whom Hepsy had a certain re- 
spect, and she would have hated to have 
them know her scrapings and worries. 

“And here they come in, Mr. Hale, as 
nice and neat as pins; and tho’ I say it, who 
should not, Mr. Hale, we was just as nice as 
they was. Mother, she did look real nice, 
Mr. Hale; real handsome she looked, with 
hercap on. And the table was so pretty— 
with Miss Ganger’s flowers, and the silver, 
and all. I did not care who they were; my 
dinner was as good as theirs any day. 80 
they washed themselves and fixed their 
hair, and sat down, all three of them, they 
did. And we had a nice time, I tell you.” 

Hepsy did not tell me one little incident 
of the dinner; but Mrs. Meldrum did. 

As they were finishing Mrs. Cradock’s 
pies, drinking their tea, and fooling with 
their nuts and raisins, little Katy Meldrum 
came in. 

‘Please, Miss Hepsy, Mother says will 
you lend her a little tea?” 

‘**Heart’s grace, Katy. Of course, I will 
Why, Katy, you look cold.” 

Katy whispered that they had nothing 
but a little kindling. 

‘*Nocoal? Poor child! Cousin Hannah, 
excuse me.” 

And Hepsy went into the entry and 
carried up a hod of coal to the stricken 
widow up-stairs, 

“Do you think,” she said, as she came 
down, ‘‘ they was all sitting round freezing, 
and Miss Meldrum just lighting some laths 
the boys had brought in from the new 
schoolhouse? And they’ye nothing for their 
dinner but some bread and cheese that look 
as if it wascut last Sunday. Here, Tom, 
youcome in. Come in, Katy.” 

And she opened her oven door, and with 
the tongs pulled out No. 6, and placed 
the pan on a stout paper in her clothes- 
basket. 

“‘Tom, you take oneend. Katy, you take 
one. Tell your mother I’ve been cooking 
her dinner for her, only I was a little belated 
by company. Katy, come down again. 
Here’s plenty of squash pie and two or three 
pertaters left. To think,” said Hepsy, as she 
sat down, a little flustered—“ to think of 
plenty and hunger being so close to each 
other. I thougbt Mr. Fosdick had taken 
the Meldrums some dinner.” 

And then the feast went on with the three 
cousins, as if this were all un everyday oc- 
currence. They went to their graves with 
the idea that Hepsy was living on the fat of 
the land. And, if any one thing delighted 
Hepsy more than another in that day's 
thanksgiving, it was that her cousins 
thought so. 

Among them they brought Miss Maria’s 
turkey near his end; but Hepsy told me that 
he made a very good dinner on Friday. 


It may add to the interest with which 
this little story is read for me to say that it 
is substantially true in all its details. 

Tue INDEPENDENT asked me near a year 
ago to furnish a story of true life from my 
ministerial experience. On such stories 
there is apt to be a seal of confidence. But 
I do not see that any of the parties whom 
under fictitious names I have mentioned 
here has reason to be ashamed of his part in 
the day, always excepting Mike Flannagan. 

Ihave lost the run of him; but I trust 
that he has taken Father Mathew’s medal 
and has reformed. 





FLEETING. 


BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 





TuoueH memory should number o’er 
The snowflakes of a winter day, 
Say, could the yearning gaze restore 
The blue and scented warmth of May ? 
Ah! no; 
Then seize the sweetness ere it go. 


Though Hope should bend the ear to catch 
The notes of a dissolving strain, 
Say, could the eager listener snatch 
From silent swoon the sound again? 
Ah! no; 
Then seize the sweetness ere it go. 


Though Love should water with its tears 
The rose that withered yestermorn, 
Say, could the length of weeping years 
Bring back the blossom to the thorn ? 
Ah! no; 
Then seize the sweetness ere it go. 
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BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 





How drearily the cold rain shakes the leaves 

(A constant shiver rises everywhere), 

Washing the gold and crimson glory out 

From all the enchanted trees, while wearily fall 

The dead leaves, one by one, noiseless and slow, 

Heavily down in paths that were all flowers ; 

Or, when the wet wind fills the solitude, 

In silent clusters eddy to the ground. 

Oh! sad and weary, to a weary heart, 

The endless dying whisper of the rain, 

And the slow answer of the November wind. 

The Autumn wind ! not flinging sunny gleams 

Through the dark, dewy, glad, green leaves of 
May, 

To sprinkle flowers among the goldening moss ; 

Fresh runner over all the shining fields, 

Crisping the river’s wide and quiet blue, 

Tangling the long grass around the heifer’s 
bell, 

Blowing the bees from roses in the sun, 

And catching the young girl so laughingly 

She dreams the sprite her playmate, breaks 
away, 

Laughs like a brook, and shakes her happy 
hair : 

The Autumnal wind—the death-sigh of the 
Year! 

Among the troubled woods a wanderer lone, 

Like one who has no friends and walks abroad 

Through fallen, falling, ever-falling leaves ! 





THE CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 





BY HON. A. M. KEILEY, 
MAYOR OF RICHMOND, VA. 





A RECENT occurrence, to which it is not 
necessary to make further allusion, has 
given a new impulse and in some sort a 
new direction to a question which for over 
thirty years has elicited more or less of in- 
terest in the United States—the relation of 
the Roman Catholic Church and people of 
this country to the system of public educa- 
tion which generally prevails. It is, on 
many accounts, a most interesting question, 
but especially so far as the people and gov- 
ernment of the Union are concerned in what 
may be called its objective aspect—that is, as 
affecting the position which the large body 
of citizens professing the Catholic faith 
assume toward a public institution of 
almost every state of the Union, founded on 
repeated acts of legislation, oftentimes in 
the solemn form of constitutional enact- 
ment, and fortified by such a concurrent and 
continuous approval of a majority of the 
people of every state as has attended 
scarcely any other institution of our coun- 
try. 

I purpose to consider this question in this 
aspect now; and, if opportunity affords and 
it shall be thought agreeable to the readers 
of Tot INDEPENDENT, [ will, in a sub- 
sequent paper, present such views as I enter- 
tain of the matter in its subjective character, 
or as it affects the catholicity or dogmatic 
orthodoxy of a Roman Catholic citizen of a 
state of the Union in which the public 
school system is established by law. 

I make no apology for saying in advance 
(because if this paper has any value it is 
referrible to this circumstance) that I am 
a Roman Catbolic layman, an American 
citizen, proud of my country, and pro- 
foundly convinced that, with all the con- 
fessed or imputed evils of her government, 
she is the freest and happiest on the earth 
to-day, who feels that his church is to-day 
more independent, more securely grounded, 
more fruitful of promise, more vigorous 
and prosperous here than in the oldest 
Catholic nations of Christendom, and who 
freely concedes that these facts and condi- 
tious impose upon bim and his bretbren, in 
ap especial manner, the conscientious obli- 
gation of a cheerful obedience and prompt 
support to all lawful commands of the 
civil power, the more particularly in view 
of the form of our government, which, as 
nearly, I presume, as human wisdom can 
accomplish it, is the direct reflex of the 
will of the whole people. 

And l assure my Protestant fellow-citizens 
that in whatI have to say I express the 
convictions of hundreds of thousands of 
my fellow Catholics, who gratefully re- 
member the public school as the source of 
whatever education they or their children 
possess, and who know that among the 
most distinguished laymen and the most 
pious and learned and useful priests of the 


whose only early secular training was in 
the public school. 

I formulate their opinion and my own 
when I say that the imparting of sound, use- 
Sul, and exclusively secular knowledge by teach- 
ers of suitable acquir ts, skill, and charac- 
ter, chosen mediately by the people and paid 
Sor out of the public treasury, is, under the 
conditions prevailing in the United States, a 
wise, beneficent, and just system, and impugns 
no right of conscience. 

That this view is entertained by a vast 
body of the Catholic laity of the Union could 
not be more conclusively demonstrated than 
by the unbecoming abuse with which its 
advocates are in certain quarters assailed. 
Vituperation is the common accompaniment 
of weakness, and is as often an indication 
of want of power as of lack of sense. 

I may add, further, that during the past 
quarter of a century the Catholic people of 
the majority of the states of the Union have 
been repeatedly called on to express their 
views, directly or indirectly, on this ques- 
tion at the polls, and have never raised the 
banner of hostility to the public school; 
that in the legislatures of my state Catholic 
votes have aided in the extension and per- 
fection of the school Jaws; that in every 
large city in the country pious Catholics 
have gladly given their services as members 
of the boards of trustees; that Catholic 
teachers have in every state sought and re- 
ceived employment in the free schools; and 
that Catholic children by thousands are now 
and for many years bave been the glad and 


uncontaminated recipients of their advan- 
tages. 


To ask these to join in a wholesale and 
sometimes ribald abuse of the system arouses 
a stronger emotion than contempt. That 
bad men have come from the public schools 
is an objection so puerile that but for its con- 
stant iteration, as though it involved an.argu- 
ment, it would not deserve notice. I beg to 
know what institution or station is a guaran- 
ty of either wisdom or virtue. The sancti- 
ties of the Papal chair and the special inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost did ndt preserve 
Honorius the First from dangerous com- 
promise with heresy, or Alexander the 
Sixth from the most scandalous profligacy. 

But let me ask, as mere germane to this 
discussion, What are the fruits of a pecu liar- 
ly clerical control of education, as exhibited 
to-day before the gaze of the whole world? 
Who are they who are plurdering convents 
and monasteries in Mexico, the South Amer- 
ican republics, Spain, and Italy? Who are 
they that are confiscating the possessions of 
the Church in all these states? Who are 
they who have torn from the trembling 
hands of Pius the Nioth the patrimony of 
his predecessors and crowded his declining 
days with sorrows? Whoare they whose god- 
lessness and license and persecutions have 
evoked the bitterest remonstrance and re- 
proach at the hands of the Head of the 
Church cn Earth? Not Protestants, or the 
product of the public schools; but Catholics, 
trained for much the larger part in schools 
exclusively under the control of Catholic 
priests or members of Catholic religious 
orders. 

The next objection is an adroit appeal to 
the love of justice and fair play, which is 
an honorable characteristic of the American 
people. It is wrong, say those who advance 
it, to tax us for the support of schools 
which we do not use. If by this it is meant 
to assert that the conscience of a Catholic 
forbids him to send his children to a public 
school, I take issue as to the fact. The 
canons of conscientious obligation do not 
vary with the lapse of a few years. Con- 
science has nothing to do with expediency 
or compromise. If it is unconscientious to- 
day in New York to send a Catholic child 
to the public schools, it was unconscientious 
thirty years ago. But thirty years ago the 
Catholic Bishop of New York—as great a 
theologian and as orthodox a Catholic as 
the average Catholic editor of to-day—bent 
his great intellect, and influence, and ener- 
gy to the single purpose of the complete 
secularization of the public schools. He 
did not desire to drive the Catholic children 
out, but only the Bible. 

But if by this objection it is meant to 
affirm that the state has no right to spend 
public money for purposes in which all the 
citizens do not equally participate, because 
of accident, or convenience, or choice, or 








proves too much. 

Very few occupy almshouses; yet all are 
taxed to support them. The great cost of 
the administration of justice is borne by all, 
in precisely the same ratio that the expense 
of the public schools is ; yet many citizens 
pass their lives without invoking the aid of 
the civil tribunals. We are all taxed for a 
fire department; yet nothing can be more 
unequal than the mterest of various citizens 
in its labors. And the same is true of 
almost every department of public admin- 
istration. ; 

It is not the circumstance that all do, but 
that all may avail themselves of or be direct- 
ly benefited by a state institution that justi- 
fies the use of public money in its support. 

I may remark that this was the earliest 
form of objection to the public school sys- 
tem of the United States; but the propo- 
nents of the objection then were the wealthy, 
who said: ‘‘We pay and propose to con- 
tinue to pay for the education of our chil- 
dren at schools of our own choice. What 
right have you to tax us for the education 
of the children of others?” But the answer 
was too obvious. You are not taxed for 
what you must accept, but for what you 
may accept. You may have your private 
watchman; but you must also pay for the 
public watchman. You may resolve to sub- 
mit all your civil disputes to arbitration; 
but you must help to support the civil tribu- 
nals, nevertheless. A New Yorker may 
never walk or drive in Central Park; but you 
must pay for its improvements, since you 
have the privilege of enjoying them. 

The next objection is that the system of 
public education circumscribes the parent’s 
freedom, without diminishing his moral ac- 
countability. 

To this I replv that by the hypothesis the 
education is exclusively secular; and, if this 
beso, Ido not understand what moral ac- 
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school were so exhaustive of time as to ex- 


might be some forcein this ; but if the wak- 
ing hours of a child are sixteen per diem, he 
is awake and subject to moral and intellect- 
aal influences 112 hours during each week. 
Now of these not above thirty are spent in 
school, and if, with no adverse moral train- 
ing at school, the influence of home and 
Sunday-school and church and good com- 
panions during the remaining eighty-two 
hours of the week do not suffice to form the 
moral character of the child, the fault may 
be in him, or in his parents, or his priest; 
it certainly cannot be in the school system. 
And I may add that, if all these potent and 
constantly applied influences fail, it would 
be absurb to expect success from the ten or 
fifteen minutes a day of religious instruc- 
tion which is notoriously all that is afforded 
in the ordinary parish school. 

But suppose the public school system de- 
stroyed, and. what substitute is proposed? 
Let us remember that the state, as well as 
the parent and child, is vitally interested in 
an educated citizenship. Experience has 
shown that the power, stability, and prog- 
ress of the state depend in large measure 
upon the intelligence of her people. The 
right of the state to an educated people is an 
outgrowth, therefore, of the right and duty 
of self-preservation, which are inherent in 
all associations, of whatever nature or pur- 
pose. Looking at the question simply from 
this point of view, and ignoring the right 


constitution, to learn and know, I contend 
that the right of the state to a well-taught 
population stands upon the highest grounds. 

Now, destroy the public school, and in 
this country (and it will be observed I have 
confined my proposition to the conditions 


found here) what possible substitute could be 
found? 


No one ever has or ever can propose a 
system which can pretend to supplement it. 
It has never been found here, and never 
found in any country whose conditions, es- 
pecially as to the form of government and 
the multiplicity and equality of denomina- 
tions, at all resemble ours. 

Until some such plan is proposed we must 
be content to have our schools of learning, 
like our schools of labor and of art, com- 
pletely secularized or completely destroyed. 
Wherever the zeal or piety or opportunity 
of the Church succeeds in erecting by the 
side of the public school a Catholic school 





countability can attach. If the demands of 


clude moral influences and training, there 


which every created intelligence has, by his 


the added grace of a moral training, let ug 
avail ourselves of it, and thank God for the 
privilege ; but strike no blow at a system to 
which so many thousands are and for a long 
period to come must necessarily be confined 
in seeking the intellectual elevation of their 
children. Above all, let us scorn to whine 
about the petty tax which we cast into the 
general lot for the support of a system 
which the deliberate judgment of our breth. 
ren approves with such signal unanimity, 

It is asystem which for a quarter of g 
century has taken no step backward. Each 
year has multiplied its friends, expanded its 
scope, and deepened its hold upon the 
affections of the people who have paid for 
it, used it, and watched its operation and re. 
sults. Never introduced into any common. 
wealth without opposition, yet, once intro. 
duced, it has never failed to take vigorous 
root. Here and there certain details haye 
been assailed; but the system itself defies 
assault,and in the enlightened and mature 
opinion of a people proverbially alive to 
their interests, it has, after protracted trial, 
vindicated itself as the cheapest and best 
system of public education adapted to our 
conditions yet projected. From the imper. 
fections attending all the contrivances of 
man it is confessedly not free ; but this im. 
poses on us the obligation to reform and 
perfect, not to destroy. 





THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
WEST INDIES. 


A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT, 
BY DR. SAMUEL G. HOWE. 


To His Excellency U. 8. GRANT: 


Dear Sir:—The President of the Republic 
of Santo Domingo, in a letter to me dated 
September 25th, after stating the exhausting 
victory of the army of the Republic over 
what has been called an insurrection, but 
which was really an invasion by land and 
sea from Hayti, closes with these words: 
“*T beg you to use what influence you can 
to induce your government to send a naval 
force to the waters of this island, for the 
moral effect it may have.” 

It seems from this and other sources of 
information that the United States naval 
vessels have been withdrawn from those 
waters for a considerable time. These 
words, ‘‘moral effect,” signify more than 
most people understand. 

Hayti and Santo Domingo are nominally 
at peace. The filibustering expeditions 
fitted out in Hayti, and with the counte- 
nance and support of its government, are 
really violations of the public peace and of 
intervational law. Those by sea are really 
piratical. The moral effect of the presence 
of our ships would be to deter such outlaws 
and to keep the public peace. 

But even without such a request from Presi- 
dent Baez I should feel authorized to address 
you, because the interest which you mapi- 
fest in the suppression of violence and strife 
and in the maintenance of peace and order 
everywhere, and the potent influence which 
you can exercise encourage me to address 
you, not in behalf of the government 80 
much as of the unfortunate people of Santo 
Domingo. 

You are aware that this little bandful of 
people, ignorant and superstitious as is the 
majority, are, nevertheless, democratic and 
liberal in their tendencies; and that ever 
since the overthrow of the Spanish domina- 
tion they have manifested these desires and 
tendencies in action. 

The liberal municipal institutions estab- 
lished by the old Spaniards have been 
handed down to this generation, so that the 
people have been accustomed to considerable 
exercise of political right; they have & 
republican form of government. 

They would, doubtless, now have practical 
freedom and a rapid development of the 
vast resources of their island, instead of 4 
military despotism and utter stagnation of 
business, and would become valuable allies 
of the United States, were it not for outside 
influences and stern necessities, to some of 
which I will allude presently. 

It is hard for strangers to understand how 
a people all of whom detest slavery and 





whom are intelligent and practical —_ 
for self-government can willingly commit 
such unlimited power as the Dominicans 





love freedom and so large a proportion of 
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a 
do to their president. But those who know 
the island understand it easily. 

The Dominicans are of the white race 
and mixed breeds, with few pure blacks. 

The Haytians are almost all negroes. 

All intelligent Dominicans perceive that 
their existence as a people is continually 
tpreatened by the blacks of Hayti. 

The ignorant live in constant terror of 
enemies whom they hate as intensely as 
one race or breed ever hated another. 
Mothers frighten their children by threat- 
ening to call a black Haytian to come and 

pble them up. 

There is good historical reason for this; 
pesides much of superstition and prejudice. 

Five times in forty years the negroes of 
Hayti (who, though possessing only the 
western end of the island and about a fifth 
of its territory, are five times as numerous 
and rich as the Dominicans) have crossed 
the mountains in open war and in large 
numbers. Once, under Toussaint, they held 
possession several years, hated and detested 
by the people; but were finally driven out, 
with great slaughter. 

Such, however, is the lust of the dominant 
party among the negroes for the possession 
of the whole islaud, which they are taught 
to believe is theirs by right and to be essen- 
tial to the existence and greatness of the 
future Black Republic, that they neglect no 
opportunity to make indirect war upon 
Santo Domingo, and keep the people in a 
constant state of dread, thus preventing that 
growth in wealth and power which its 
munificent natural endowments would be 
sure to effect if peace and order and security 
of property should prevail. 

Hence the Haytian government gives pro- 
tection and encouragement to political in- 
triguers and refugees, to discontented vaga- 
bond military desperadoes, and to fillibusters 
of all kinds, who abound in these regions. 

These military and naval vermin congre- 
gate in Hayti, and hatch plots for military 
raids over the mountains into Santo Do- 
mingo; or for piratical expeditions along the 
seacoast, to plunder and burn, and to terrify 
the people. 

The revolutionary wars by which the 
island was delivered from Spain ; the several 
civil wars which followed ; the five great iu- 
vasions of Santo Domingo by the Haytians— 
all these have bred a set of lawless men, 
calling themselves by military titles. 

In peace their occupation is gone. They 
will not work; but are always on the look- 
out for some fighting expedition, by which 
they can get bread and plunder. 

Now, as this pestilent class has no princi- 
ples at stake, no bond of union, no persist- 
ent organization, nor any regular source cf 
income, it would soon disappear and die out, 
ifnot kept in life by some recognized na- 
tional power which will give them indirectly 
aid and employment and shelter within its 
territory, to which they can fly after defeat. 

The late insurrection, so miscalled, was 
brought about by two or three refugee 
Dominicans, who gathered a bandful of 
vagabond soldiers in Hayti, and crossed into 
Santo Domingo, where they induced a few 
hungry captains, out of employ, and some 
starving soldiers of the Dominican party to 
join them. 

Eurly in September they seemed a form- 
idable host; but were attacked by the 
Mustered militia and regulars of Santo 
Domingo ; and, as President Baez says, “‘ all 
Who did not remain dead, wounded, or 
Prisoners fled precipitately over into Hayti!” 
But consider what such a victory must 
have cost the little population of Dominica! 
Terror in the invaded province; women 
and children flying from their homes ; every 
tenth male inhabitant forced to join the 
army ; and other ills and horrors of war. 

There is but one satisfactory way to ex- 
Plain these frequent invasions of Santo 
Domingo and the chronic state of confusion 
and stagnation of all business which has 
prevailed so many years in that fertile 
island, 

The banished Dominicans, the military 
adventurers or capitani, are only a few score 
and are well known. Neither they nor the 
More numerous political adventurers, out- 
laws, and soldiers of fortune who congre- 
gatein the neighborhood, and especially in 
at 48 vultures do about their prey, have 
i — any means of carrying on war, 
“ & foothoid of land to rally upon ex- 

bt the Haytian tersitory, They cannot 








rally any recruits except among the Hay- 
tians. 

No other power except Hayti has any 
motive for keeping up this state of things; 
and she has (as she thinks) a very strong 
one—to wit, the conquest and possession of 
the whole island. 

She must prevent the eastern end of the 
island from preserving its independence, 
from growing in greatness, or from becom- 
ing a dependence upon any territory of the 
United States. ‘‘ Delenda est Dominica.” 

It is notorious that tbese raids and out- 
breaks are sure to be brought on whenever 
there is a prospect of Santo Domingo ob- 
taining material or moral aid from or avy 
political alliance with foreign powers. 

The politicians snuff the danger, and the 
party now dominant in Hayti become des- 
perate at the thought of losing their coveted 
prey. They strive by every means short of 
bravely and openly declaring war to harry 
and distress the neighboring republic. 


It is equally notorious that when there is 
a prospect that Santo Domingo may be- 
come directly or indirectly connected with 
the United States then the consular and 
other foreign officials and commercial 
agents become busy and loud-mouthed, and 
bestir themselves to defeat it by wiles well 
known among diplomats. St. John, the 
British envoy, is always foremost among 
them. 

The grand project of annexation which 
you proposed to the Congress of the United 
States alarmed tlie aggressive and domi- 
nant party in Hayti, because it threatened 
to rescue from lusting fingers the coveted 
prey. 

They tbink that the only hope of material 
greatvuess of Hayti and the potency of a 
black government is the extermination of 
the hated Dominicans, who, though few in 
numbers, possess four-fifths of the island 
and the parts most salubrious and desirable 
for civilized men. 

It alarmed also those European powers 
which dread and which strive covertly to 
oppose all projects for extending the influ- 
ence and the institutions of the United 
States among the West India Islands, espe- 
cially among their colonies. 

Therefore during the time when annexation 
seemed probable tbe raids and piratical 
movements against Santo Domingo were 
renewed. 

After the defeat of annexation, by political 
filibustering at home and diplomatic ef- 
forts abroad, there was comparative quiet. 

But soon the Peninsula and Bay of Sa- 
mana were purchased by a company of 
American merchants, and it seemed that 
the consequences would be to carry emigra- 
tion and spread commerce and the indus- 
trial arts over the whole Dominican terri- 
tory, and that it would then maintain its in- 
dependence against all the direct efforts of 
the Black Republic and the indirect efforts 
of certain European governments. 

This brought not a manly declaration of 
war by the dominant aggressive party, but 
a renewal of the old cowardly and sneaking 
policy of instigating the starving Dominican 
capitani, and refugees like the piratical Lu- 
peron, to renew their invasions and stir up 
insurrection. 

The war-cry is: Santo Domingo must be 
Haytian or a desert. This is the secret 
spring of action, and this the war-cry not 
of the ignorant masses of the Haytian popu- 
lation (for they are peacefully inclined, and 
many even favor annexation); but it is the 
cry of the aggressive aristocracy, which now 
dowinates, through its pliant tool, the negro 
president, Saget. 

Meantime, the Samana Bay Company, or- 
ganized under brilliant prospects and with 
a franchise of great value, was nearly 
strangled at birth by fatal differences in 
its counsels. 

In these differences and dissensions they 
lost time, prestige, and money, and bitterly 
disappointed the hopes not only of the peo- 
ple of the Peninsula, but of the whole island. 

They disappointed numerous planters in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, who were ready to 
leave their distracted homes and emigrate 
to Santo Domingo, upon whose once culti- 
vated but now abandoned plantations, of 
greater natural fertility than their own, 
they could raise more sugar and coffee by 
free labor than they had been able to do 
with slave labor. 

Thé Company, however, deserves credit 


for having purposely and steadfastly dis- 
couraged emigration to their possessions. 
Immediately after the cession of the penin- 
sula was known great interest was excited, 
and the Company received applications 
from thousands for leave to go thither and 
for grants of land. Many were persons of 
responsibility and of substance. The an- 
swer always was: Let none emigrate until 
lands are surveyed, titles cleared, and as- 
surance given of peaceful possession. 

Happily these dissensions are about over, 
and the direction of the Company will be 
in the hands of less speculative and eager 
but of wiser men. They will abstain from 
blowing ‘‘ South Sea Bubbles,” but will 
try to create real value in their franchise of 
lands, mines, forests, and the like. It is not 
yet too late to make this enterprise profit- 
able to those immediately concerned and 
beneficial to the commerce of the two coun. 
tries. 

Much, however, will depend upon the 
maintenance of peace and order in the 
neighborhood.  Fillibustering and armed 
expeditions not under the flag of recognized 
nations must be suppressed. . 

Such expeditions cannot endanger the 
Company’s possessions, as will be shown 
presently ; but they do frighten timid capital 
and keep up apprehensions, always fatal to 
business. 

The Company, therefore, naturally desires, 
as does the Dominican Government, that it 
may enjoy the moral and the commercial 
advantages which will follow upon the flying 
of the American flag in the waters of the 
island. 

The Company has just made a formal 
offer to our Secretary of the Navy of the 
lease of the island of A Levantados, in the 
Bay, for a coaling and naval station, the 
price of the lease to be fixed by him after 
testing the fitness and value of the station. 
There is reason to believe that he will 
find it for the advantage of the service to 
do so. 

I earnestly hope that our flag may fly 
there permanently over a United States 
coaling and naval station, because: First. We 
really need such a station in the West 
Indies, and this one is the best to be found. 
It is infinitely superior to the temporary 
station we occupy at St. Thomas, which 
even draws a large amount of vegetables 
and fresh provisions from Samana itself 
Indeed, before your projected plan of an- 
nexation was brought forward, and during 
Mr. Seward’s negotiations for the purchase 
of St. Thomas at seven millions, an emi- 
nent senator opposed to your project of an- 
nexation declared that, if St. Thomas was 
worth seven millions to us, Samana Bay 
would be worth seventy. 

Second. I hope to see our flag waving 
there because it will help to maintain 
peace; to invite in a stream of hardy North- 
ern emigrants, who will spread the bless- 
ings of light, of industry, and of civiliza- 
tion over those neglected regions. 

Third. Because it will help to make the 
island a place of refuge for the industrious 
and oppressed planters in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, Hayti, and elsewhere, who would 
flock to it as soon as peace and order should 
prevail, and who will give to us cheap 
sugar and coffee, grown by free labor. It 
will furnish labor and wages to hundreds 
of thousands who can now find no profita- 
ble work. A large free-labor market there 
would be a hard blow at slavery, and its 
twin monster, coolieism. 

Fourth. It will help indirectly the liberal 
but now oppressed party in Hayti; and 
eventually tend to the prosperity and suc- 
cess of the Black Republic; for that can 
never flourish under its now dominant 
principle of the black man’s island, the black 
man’s government, with no toleration of any 
other—no rights of citizenship, no rights of 
ownership, even, to white men. 

Fifth. Uhope for it because I believe that 
it will do more to extinguish human slavery 
in Cuba than all the bombastic decrees of 
emancipation by the Spanish Cortes—de- 
crees at which the Cuban planters snap their 
fingers, which have not yet really liberated 
any slaves, nor even diminished their market 
value. Negroes have seldom been s0 high 
as since the decrees of emancipation, when 
they have reached twelve and even fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

Lincoln’s Proclamation had power bebind 
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ish proclamations have no power behind 

them. -They go off with a loud report, but 

without ball, and nobody is hit. 

The Spanish bome government is not 

any more responsible for the prolonged ex- 

istence of slavery in Cuba than it is for the 
barbarous civil war which is rapidly reduc- 
ing that beautiful island to a howling wil- 
derness. 

The slaveholding aristocracy of Cuba defy 
alike Spain, the United States, and the 
moral sense of the world. <A large share of 
the blame of allowing this inhuman contest 
to continue year after year belongs to us, 
and we shall share the direful consequences. 
A regular naval station in those regions 
would bea moral power for the maintenance 
of the laws of nations. 

Sizth. Because the project of annexation 
of the whole island by our country did cer- 
tainly occasion the recent raids and inva- 
sions of Santo Domingo and was the cause 
of much suffering to its people: We ought, 
surely, to do all in our power to lessen suffer- 
ing occasioned by our own acts. 

The acceptance of the lease offered by the 
Santo Domingo Company will certainly be 
useful to it, and will help forward its works 
of emigration, commercial development, and 
the like; but it is of less vital importance 
to the pecuniary success of the enterprise 
than would at first seem. 

The tights of the Company over the vast 
Peninsula of Samana are uncontested. 

The situation and peculiar conformation 
of the Peninsula make it impregnable to 
any but a large land force, supported by a 
fleet. 

The native inhabitants are almost all de-, 
scendantsof colored settlers and refugeeslaves 
from the United States. Many of them are Pro 
testants. They have been from the outset and 
still are unanimous and earnest for the estab- 
lishment of American rule of the Peninsula. 
All their prejudices and all their interests 
make them the friends of the Company and 
promoters of its prosperity, for that will 
promote their own. They would take sides 
with it against all invaders. But it is bardly 
conceivable that there will be any such 
Life is as secure there as in our frontie; 
states. 

As soon as one or at most two hundred 
steady and intelligent Northern men are 
settled there no regular government will 
molest them and no pirates or filibusters 
will make them afraid. 

It is not, then, for any military protection, 
nor for direct pecuniary aid, nor for any 
prospect of alliance that the Company 
wisbes to see the United States flag flying 
in their waters. 

Of course, they expect to make money in 
the end; but to do it by the prevalence of 
peace, by a fecling of security in those 
regions, by immigration, by extension of 
commerce, by opening the resources of the 
island to the industry and the capital of our 
own country. 

The Company does not ask for interfer. 
ence by our Government with the legitimate 
act of any foreign government. 

Hayti and Santo Domingo are both inde- 
pendent nations, recognized by European 
powers, and in friendly diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with our Government. 

Either has a right to declare war against 
the other, and our business would then be 
to say : ‘* Hands off, and God help the right.’ 
But neither has a right secretly to encour 
age armed invasions of the territory of the 
other by brigands, outlaws, and fillibusters, 
to supply them with aras and food, or to 
assure them a refuge in case of defeat, and 
so keep the peacefully-disposed people of 
the island in constant terror. 

Blessed are the peacemakers. Our flag 
flying in Samana Bay would be an emblem 
of peace, and a terror only to evil-doers. 

I have used the opportunity of conveying 
the persoval wishes of President Baez to 
make the above desultory remarks. 

They are made upon my own responsibil- 
ity, and not in behalf of the Samana Bay 
Association, in the success of which I feel 
a deep interest, but of which I am not a 
mouthpiece or agent. 

Believing, as I do, that it may become 
not only a profitable enterprise pecuniarily, 
but an important agent for the extension 
of our commerce and of our free institutions, 
for the elevation and prosperity of Santo 
Domingo and of Hayti, and for the aboli- 
tion of the last vestiges of human slavery oa 
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our Western world, I shall do all I can, con- 
sistently with other duties, to promote its 
interests, so long as it is honestly managed. 
I shall have done something in that way 
if aught that I have said above presents to 
your mind additional reason for using all 
your legitimate power toward putting down 
piracy and fillibustering in the West In- 
dies, and maintaining peace and establish- 
ing security in the waters and among the 
is!ands adjacent to our coast. 
Boston, MASs., Oct. 30th, 1878. 





THE PERSIAN CROCUS. 


BY MRS, J. P. BALLARD. 








L 
Purz white, from hidden bulb beneath the 
mold 
To bright and golden stamens in the bell ; 
Pure as a snowflake ere to earth it fell; 

All pearl, except that inner hint of gold. 

Just what was wrapped within the central fold 
Of that dark foreign bulb I could not tell. 
The purple ball had kept its secret well, 

*Till suddenly it seemed to cry, ‘‘Behold !’’ 

From the dark box, where half forgot it lay 
With other bulbs that still their secret keep. 

Was it because thus hidden from the ray 
Of sunlight, left in gloom awhile to sleep, 

That now such heavenly lights about it play 
As almost make a sin-stained heart to weep? 


i, 


All flowers bring messages, if we will hear— 
Soft whispers, from a world we do not see. 
Some hint how “ rainbows round the throne” 

may be; 

Some how gold crowns for ransomed ones ap- 

pear; 

And some of thorns the Sinless One did wear. 
And purple dyes and crimson stains agree 
In whispering how his sorrows set us free 

Who scorn and shame and death for us did 

bear. 

And some—fair Crocus, thou art surely one— 
Come for a moment, just to let us know 

What robes are ready, when earth’s cares are 

done, , 
For those, sin-stained and travel-worn below, 
Who, washed and sanctified, through that Pure 
One, 
Shall ‘‘walk in white’ before the Eternal 
Throne. 








THE ANGLICAN AND THE NOV. 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 


BY YROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 








THERE are two notions of a bishop—one 
the High Church conception of a distinct 
order, through which is transmitted from 
the apostles the grace of ordination; the 
other that which regards him as not re- 
quired for this purpose, but as exercising a 
certain useful function of government. The 
adherents of this last opinion may or they 
may not hold that the office of a bishop, in 
distinction from that of ordinary presbyters, 
was established by the apostles. The main 
point is that they do not consider him a 
necessaary vehicle for conveying the mystic 
virtue of ordination. 

The leading reformers had no particular 
objection to bishops, considered as officers 
entrusted with a certain defined jurisdiction. 
Neither Luther nor Calvin bad any repug- 
nance to them, with this understanding of 
their function. What they and all of their 
associates contended for was the universal 
priesthood of believers, and the rights of the 
laity, in opposition to episcopal or priestly 
assumption. 

In the first three Protestant reigns in En- 
giand the English Episcopal Church was in 
close fellowship with the Continental re- 
formed churches. The retention of bishops 
in England and the absence of them in 
most of the other Protestant churches was 
the result of the peculiar circumstances 
connected with England’s separation from 
the Papacy. There was no opinion respect- 
ing Episcopacy in England which operated 
to chill the mutual sympathies of English 
and Continental Protestants. The doctrine 
of apostolical succession, in the sense that 
churches without bishops are destitute of a 
lawful ministry, had no considerable num- 
ber of adherents in the English Church 
until, in the reigns of James I and Charles I, 
the contest with Puritanism drove a portion 
of the Episcopal party to this extreme. 

Cranmer avowed the most radical form of 
Erastianism. In 1547 he declared, in a 
written document, that civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal offices were on the same.footing, as to. 
their creation and induction into office. The 
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civil magistrate is he by whom they “‘ be ap- 
pointed, assigned, and elected.” ‘‘ In the ad- 
tnission of many of these Officers bee divers 
comely Ceremonies and Solemnities used, 
which be not of necessity, but only fora 
goodly order and semely fashion.” ‘‘ And 
there is no more promise of God that Grace 
is given in the committing of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Office than in the committing of the 
Cyvile.” ‘‘In the New Testament he that 
is appointed to be a Bishop or a Priest need- 
eth no consecration by the Scripture; for 
election or appointing thereto is sufficient.” 
He who was the head and front of the 
English Reformation in these passages 
affirms that no ordination at all is requisite 
to the valid performance of the offices of the 
ministry. 

Many who did not go to this length 
looked upon bishops and presbyters as dif- 
ferent grades of the same office. Cranmer, 
Jewel, and many others regarded the dis- 
tinction between them as one of human ap- 
pointment—as merely a convenient ecclesi- 
astical arrangement. In truth, this was the 
prevalent view of the Reformers, on both 
sides of the Channel, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The English divines contented them- 
selves with maintaining that the constitution 
‘of their church was not repugnant to Scrip- 
ture, or that it was agreeable to the New 
Testament. 

As we approach the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, in the progress of the conflict with 
Puritanism, the apostolic origin of Episcopa- 
cy was more strenously asserted. But even 
now the ground was not taken that a 
church could not exist without bishops. 
Whitgift, the great opponent of Puritanism, 
never impeaches the validity of the ordina- 
tion practiced in the foreign churches. He 
recognizes them, as Cranmer, Parker, and 
Grindal had done before him. Hooker, the 
representative and champion of Episcopacy, 
and Dean Field, his distinguished associate, 
explicitly allow Presbyterian ordination in 
the case of the reformed churches on the 
Continent. The doctrine at length came 
into vogue that ‘‘ where bishops could not 
be had” consecration by presbyters was 
sufficient. This was an advance toward a 
more exclusive theory. The French Church, 
the Dutch Church, and the Swiss Churches, 
however, were not cast out of fellowship for 
not having bishops. The presence of Dave- 
nant, Hall, and other English divines, by 
the commission of James I, in the Synod of 
Dort is only one of innumerable proofs of 
the foregoing statement. 

Then came the theory of Laud—the novel 
aud extreme opinion—that there can be no 
church without bishops, which carries with 
it the consequence that Presbyterian ordina- 
tion is not valid. This is the High Church 
theory. But it has had no authoritative sanc- 
tion in the English Church, In the list of great 
divines who denied it in the seventeenth 
century stand the illustrious names of Bish- 
op Stillingfleet and Archbishop Usther. As 
to our own times,it is only necessary to 
mention the names of Whately and Arnold. 


It is easy to see how the Laudean theory 
grew up and spread. The Episcopal pre- 
lates and divines, as Whitgift, who resisted 
the Puritans, took the ground that they 
were schismatical. Presbyterian ordina- 
tion, in itself considered, was good enough; 
but separation from the national church, 
whose system of organization was admissi- 
ble and not contrary to the New Testa- 
ment, was a sin. Hence, a kind of ordina- 
tion, which was recognized as a part of the 
polity of the foreign reformed churches, be- 
came obnoxious and was deemed invalid 
when adopted by seceders and factious mal- 
contents, for so the Puritan dissenters were 
regarded. This was the real ground taken 
by Whitgift in the case of Travers. As the 
controversy grew bitter, it was an easy step 
for the advocates of Episcopacy to take to 
assert the absolute necessity of episcopal 
ordination; and when this was done and 
as far as it was done there was, of course, a 
rupture of fellowship with the foreign Pro- 
testant churches. Considering how men 
are heated by disputation, it is hardly a 
matter for surprise that many of the anti- 
Puritan combatants at length took this ex- 
treme position, so adverse to the doctrine 
and practice of the founders and fathers of 
the English Church. 

Writers of the High Church party in this, 





country are frequently chargeable with two 
errors, They mistake and misrepresent the 





history of the English Reformation and the 
opinions of the great lights of the English 
Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. They attribute to Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, Jewel, Parker, Grindal, 
Hooker, and other worthies an opinion 
about apostolic succession which these di- 
vines never heid. They ignore or deny the 
fact of that intimate fellowship between the 
Reformed Church of England and the other 
Protestant churches of which no well-in- 
formed student of English history can be 
ignorant. The second High Church error is 
the fallacy of implying, in their reasonings 
about church law and ecclesiastical etiquette, 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country is a national church. What 
Whitgift and Hall and Ussher meant by 
schism was causeless separation from the 
legally established church—the church of 
the nation—when its doctrines, polity, and 
worship were not repugnant to the teaching 
of the New Testament. But here there is 
no established or national church; and, 
therefore, schism, in the sense in which the 
anti-Puritan divines used the term, does not 
exist. For Episcopal writers, therefore, in 
this country to talk about “‘dissent” or 
“dissenters” is either an ignorant transfer- 
ence of terms which have no appropriate 
application among us or a silly affectation. 
The Nonconformists of England, down to 
the time of Laud, were oppressed, and often 
persecuted, not for preferences as to the 
method of ordination, but for the breaking 
off from the Church, which, it was claimed, 
was as legitimate an institution in the realm 
of England as was the Presbyterian system 
in Holland or in Geneva. 


Science. 





SPONTANEOUS generation of animals ap- 
pears to be neither proven nor disproven, but 
will probably remain for years to come a most 
fruitful field of discussion and diversity of 
opinion, owing to the difficulties involved in 
the investigation. Mr. Bastian’s experiment, 
which seemed most satisfactorily to establish 
spontaneous generation, consisted in boiling 
for ten minutes a slightly alkaline infusion of 
turnip, with a trace of cheese added, ina glass 
flask, which was bermetically sealed whfle hot. 
If kept at fermentation temperature, Bacteria 
will develop in the fluid in the course of a few 
days. Prof. Huizinga has recently tried similar 
experiments with a fluid of different compo- 
sition. For cheese he substitutes peptone, and 
for turnip infusion a solution of grape sugar, 
phosphate of limo, sulphate of magnesia, and 
nitrate of potassa. The flasks are boiled for 
ten minutes and sealed while boiling, and sub- 
sequently left in a room at the temperature of 
30 deg. C. After two or three days the fluid 
was crowded with active Bacterium lermo. 
These experiments appeared to be confirmatory 
of Dr. Bastian’s views. 

Prof. Cohn, as a result of experiments of a 
similar kind, regarded the presence of these 
Bacteria as a result of contamination through 
germs enclosed in the materials or vessels em- 
ployed. For instance, he found that an infu- 
sion made by boiling a pea in water developed 
Bacteria when the pea was left in it; but if the 
pea were removed, and the infusion subse- 
quently reboiled, no Bacteria were developed. 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson has repeated both Bas- 
tian’s and Huizinga’s experiments, modifying 
them, however, in the matter of boiling. He 
first boiled the flasks, then sealed them, and 
then placed them in a digester, in which they 
were subjected to ebulliticn under a pressure of 
two inches or more of mercury. In no case 
was there any development of Bacteria, 

But Dr. E. R. Lankester has obtained the 
same results while employing Bastian’s 
infusion and manner of boiling, only 
observing a few points not mentioned by 
that writer. Firstly, he examined the in- 
fusion with the microscope prior to sealing, 
as well as subsequently, with the view 
of determining whether any change occurred 
in it. Secondly, he employed small tubes. 
Thirdly, many of the tubes were boiled for a 
quarter or half hour after closure. Fourthly, 
the cheese was reduced to an emulsion by 
straining, least any lumps should harbor 
Bacteria germs. The results of fifty-three ex- 
periments (eleven of which were made with 
hay infusions) were negative, for no Bacteria 
appeared. Hence, Dr. Lankester concludes 
that “no organic nor inorganic infusion has 
been contrived by Dr. Bastian, nor any one else, 
which will develop Bacteria, still less Torule, 
after exposure for one hour or even less to 


212 degrees F,”” 


...-It is well known that the temperature of 
the earth augments as we descend, so that in 
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deep wine the heat is so great as to render the 
work of miners very disagreeable, and even to 
limit the depth at which mining operations can 
be carried on. The various observations in dig. 
ferent regions. show, however, considerable dig. 
ference in the rate of increase, which in some 
cases equals one degree of Fahreuheit’s ther 
mometer for fifty, and in others for ninety feet, 
The obvious explanation of this is to be foung 
in the greater or“less power of the rocks to con. 
duct toward the surface the heat from the 
earth’s interior ; and some experiments have re- 
cently been tried to show the different conduct- 
ivity of various kinds of rock. Plates of these 
were so arranged that the heat from an artificia) 
source passing through them was communicated 
to water, and the rapidity with which this was 
heated furnished the measure of conducting 
power. It was found that plates of compact 
slate allowed the heat to pass more readily than 
granite or marble, while soft shales, from the 
coal formation, transmitted it much less readily. 
While the water heated through the slate wag 
raised one degree in thirty-two seconds, it re- 
quired about thirty-nine seconds to produce the 
same result through sandstone, marble, or gran- 
ite and forty-eight or fifty seconds with various 
kinds of shale rocks. In this connection the in- 
teresting question has been raised how far the 


different conducting powers of the rocks may 


affect the climate of certain regions. For ex- 
ample, eruptive rocks, like the greenstones or 
traps, break up through soft shales, which are 
bad conductors, while the trap, which is a com- 
paratively good one, extends downward into 
regions of higher temperature, and may be 
compared to an iron poker thrust through a bed 
of ashes into the fire beneath, which would per- 
mit the upward passage of heat far more readily 
than would the ashes. As we have in many 
places areas of such rocks several miles in ex- 
tent, “‘they might be expected, by the large 
amount of heat which they freely conduct to 
the earth’s surface, to stimulate the growth of 
plants; and by the radiation of the liberated 
heat into the atmosphere, they ought to become, 
especially during the night, the generators of 
storms, by causing a constant ascent of rarified 
air.” 


...- The Peabody Museum of Archeology in 
Boston has recently become possessed of the 
Nicolucci collection of ancient crania and pre- 
historic implements from Italy. The latter are 
of great interest, and have been mostly de- 
rived from the southern half of the peninsula, 
Among other regions, the islands of Elba and 
Capri and provinces of Terra di Savora and 
Rome yielded many specimens, but the larger 
number came from the Abruzzo. They eonsist 
of flint arrow-heads, axes, scrapers, spear- 
points, etc., of flint, jade, chloromelanite, ete. 
In one instance they were accompanied by ex- 
tinct species of elephant and rhinoceros. 
Working places for.the making of these imple- 
ments, indicated by cbips, cores, etc., are found 
in the same region. This collection is of mucb 
importance, as properly indicating the relatior 


between the stone and historic periods 
of the peninsula. A few years since 
the German historian, Mommsen, wrote: 


“ Nothing has as yet come to light which would 
justify us in concluding that the existence of 
man in Italy is of older date than the knowledge 
of agriculture and the smelting of metals ; and, 
if within the boundaries of Italy the human race 
was at one time in the condition we are in the 
habit of distinguishing as savage, every trace, at 
all events, of such a state has disappeared.” It 
has also been suggested by some writers that 
the age of the stone period of Northern Europe 
was not greater than that of certain centuries of 
historic Rome. All such speculations are dis- 
posed of by the discoveries of Dr. Nicolucci. 
Prof. Wyman, of Cambridge, states that these 
implements do not differ materially from those 
in use by the lake-dwellers of Switzerland, and 
that many of them were adapted for working in 
wood, 


....Brorsen’s comet, the fifth of the year, was 
discovered at Marseilles, by Stephan, on Septem- 
ber 1st, very small and faint. It is now on its 
fifth return since its first discovery hy Brorsen, 
in 1846, having a period of about five and a half 
years. Faye’s comet, the sixth, was found by 
the same observer, on September 3d. This is 
also a small periodical comet, with a period of 
about seven and ahbalf years; first discovered 
by Faye, in 1843, and now, of course, on ite 
fourth visit. A new comet, 1873 VI, as it wil? 
hereafter be known, is announced as discovered 
by Coggia, of Marseilles, on November 9th. 
This is also a very small one, with no promise 
of becoming visible to the naked eye. It is to 
be noticed that all of the seven comets of the 
year, except the second, were first. observed at 
Marseilles. In a previous note we spoke of 


the spectrum of Comet III (Borelly’s) as anoma- . 


lous, basing the remark on the observations of 
Wolf and Rayet, who describe it as having but 
two bright bands. The observations of Vogel, 
however, show that this was a mistake, and that 
there is no reason to suppose it at all different 
from thet of. other comets, It had the usual 
three bright bands and, as near as could bé 
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iced, in the usual position ; but they were 
joo faint for measurement. 


The committee to examine Siemen’s 
, which indicates high temperatures 
the alteration in the electrical resistance of 

a spiral of platinum wire inclosed in a fine clay 
sheath, report that its zero point is liable to 
alteration when the instrument is heated to 
redness, and for this difficulty they do not find 

4 remedy 8s yet. Even with this drawback, 

however, it is more accurate than any of the 

instruments now used, and gives results 
comparable with those obtained by elaborate 
calorimetric experiments. Weinhold of Chem- 
nits, after a careful and exhaustive examina- 
tion of the methods of pyrometry thus far 
known and practiced, declares that ‘‘ this is the 
only ready-made pyrometer which can be 
recommended for use.’’ 


ooee 


...-Almost every one has heard of “‘ proto, 
” but few havea clear idea of what it 
means, In every cell there must of necessity 
pesome formed matter, as well as the nucleus 
orgermof mere cell matter. Some erroneously 
suppose it includes the whole cell matter, neu- 
deus included. Protoplasm, as a term, has 
pecome popular since its use by Huxley. Prof. 
Danforth, in an article on the ‘“‘cell,’’ in The 
Lens, tells us that “‘cell contents” is a phrase 
of his used for protoplasm, and ‘‘Sarcode,”’ 
“periplast,”” and “protoplasm” are all used 
for the same idea by various authors. 


....Rayet reports a new observation with 
reference to the sodium lines in the solar spec- 
tram. These are occasionally reversed into 
pright lines in the spectrum of the chromo- 
sphere, and he finds that under certain circum- 
stances one of them, always the less refrangible, 
maybe reversed without the other. This takes 
place at a certain elevation in a prominence at 
whose base both lines are reversed, at its summit 
neither. If the slit of the spectroscope be 
placed normal to the sun’s limb, when both 
lines appear bright, D is found a little longer 
than D2. 


....Prof. H. Morton, of the Stevens Insti- 
tute, Hoboken, continues, in conjunction with 
Dr. H. C. Bolton, his investigation upon the 
fuorescent and absorption spectra of many 
mare or new compounds. His papers are widely 
copied in the foreign scientifie journals, 


....dean Chucoruac, the discoverer of six 
asteroids, the constructor of certain well- 
mown and valuable star maps, and distin- 
guished for other astronomical researches, 
died a few weeks ago, at Paris, at 50. 


...-Prof. Donati, of Florence, the discoverer 
of the great comet of 1858, distinguished also 
a8 a spectroscopist, died September 20th, of 
cholera, in Vienna, where he had arrived only 
two days previously. 





Missions. 





Own of the most pleasing features of mis- 
slonary work is the alraost universal harmony 
existiog amongst those engaged in it in foreign 
lands, At home discussions, doubts, and jeal- 
ousies may arise; but in the field the work is 
one and the spirit one. Serious differences of 
opinion must often prevail ; but seldom can they 
put a stop to good, earnest, and co-operative 
work, The results of such work in the Turkish 
Empire have become so apparent as to provoke 
that opposition of which the missionaries on all 
hands are now complaining. We read of perse- 
tutions winked at, if not openly sanctioned, by 
government; of whole churches led away by 
Proselyting agents of other societies, who, hay- 
ing seen the well-earned success of our Amer- 
ican missions, step in at reaping time to garner 
the harvest for themselves; and of the prema- 
ture hegira of a score of promising young 
men from Robert College, whose priests dared 
20 longer allow them to remain under the daily 
influence of Protestant Christian example and 
Precept. Throughout the Empire a Protestant 
Population of 23,000 souls is now scattered. 
The enterprise of American missionaries has 
established 222 common schools, in which more 
than 5,000 scholars are taught; 7 schools for 
girls, having 215 pupils, and 4 theological 
schools, with 68 students ; 52 pastors have been 
ordained and 56 preachers have been licensed ; 
40,000 eopies of the Bible in various languages 
have been put in circulation, besides 500,000 
other useful books, religious and educational. 
Gradual changes have taken place in the man- 
"ers, dress, and habits of thought of the 
tatives. As the activities of the people increase 

Turkish robes are discarded for the 
Sumbersome European dress; while women 
of rank, breaking through the prejudice of 

Years, with. persistent. boldness. cover Paria 
‘aX ‘costumes under their eveloping street 
robes, and only enhance the beauties of 

we, and coiffure by veils of ever-increasing 
om But the change is not confined to 

‘nimportant externals of dress, A higher 





grade of culture ig demanded to qualify men 
and women for positions of influence in civil 
and social life. In the native Christian church 
this want is felt, and emphatically the need of 
trained Christian leaders and teachers. To meet 
this actual d d, two colleges have already 
been established in Turkey by American en. 
ergy. s 

Robert College, a Christian institution for the 
higher education of all, of whatever nationality, 
who choose to enter it, founded by the liberality 
of the New York merchant whose name it bears, 
accommodates 250 students, who are all taught 
from English text-books and are made ac- 
quainted with English literature. This college 
sprang into life in Constantinople under the 
auspices of the American Board, though free 
from its control; and some of the most efficient 
missionaries of the Board were released from 
their former duties to become members of the 
faculty. This college has been too long known 
to need now a flourish of trumpets. A second 
institution for higher education is to be found 
in Beirut. This college, which is also free 
from the control of any missionary organiza- 
tion, is yet closely allied with the work of 
the Presbyterian Church in Syria. The lan- 
guage employed is exclusively Arabic—the 
language of 100,000,000 of mankind. Itincludes 
two departments, literary and medical; and 
has, besides the president, a facnity consisting 
of six professors and six native teachers. The 
professors have prepared their own text-books 
in Arabic, and have translated many valuable 
works, thus doing an immense service to litera- 
ture. These two colleges are situated, it will 
be observed, one on the Bosphorus and the 
other on the eastern shore of the Mediterra- 





nean. 

The Central Turkey Mission now calls for 
a similar institution, to earry on the work of 
civilization in the Turkish language over the 
interior of Asia Minor. The immediate region 
falling under the influence of the proposed col- 
lege is larger than the whole of New England 
and contains a population of about 5,000,000, 
all of whom use the Turkish language as their 
vernacular, though the whole district from 
which the institution would draw its students 
numbers not less than 10,000,000 of inhabitants. 
The main purpose of this college is to furnish a 
more thoroughly educated native ministry to 
the Evangelical churches in Turkey. The col- 
lege will be open, however, to young men of 
good moral character from all nationalities, 
provided they pay the required fees and con- 
form to the regulations and laws of the institu- 
tion. There will be a medical department con- 
nected with the college, where young men 
will be thoroughly trained for the practice of 
medicine. Turkey is greatly in need of good 
teachers, civil engineers, architects, machinists, 
surveyors; in fact, every. department of life 
needs a few well-truined leaders, to guide the 
newly awakened energies of the country into 
right channels. Neither of the colleges al- 
ready established meets the wants of 
the vast population in the interior of 
Asia Minor; it is, therefore, proposed to 
aid the native churches in Central Turkey in 
building up an institution where the instruc- 
tion shall be ample and thorough and where 
the expense to each young man for tuition and 
board shall not be more than $50a year. The 
proposed college will be under the patronage 
ofthe American Board. Not less than $100,000 
are needed to found this college. We can 
hardly realize how much the native Christians 
have this project at heart, nor how great sacri- 
fices they are ready to make for its success. 
These churches, struggling into independence, 
paying largely for their own support—some, as 
the churches at Aintab (where it is proposed to 
establish the college), Maras), Oorfa, Kessab 
not only sustaining their own institutions, but 
contributing to the aid of weaker churches and 
to the cause of home evangelization as well— 
pledge themselves to give out of their 
poverty far beyond what conld be 
expected of them. The sums pledged 
in Aintab, on condition of securing the college 
there, amount to over twenty dollars in gold for 
each member of the church. The churches in 
Marash contribute as liberally, according to 
their means, In England, which could not be 
expected to invest very lavishly in a college 
which was to be inaugurated by Americans, 
nearly $15,000 have been subscribed. The 
oneness of spirit which pervades missionary 
undertakings is shown in the enthusiastic inter- 
est with which this new institution is welcomed 
by those who are themselves identified with col- 
legiate work in Turkey. From Beirut come 
earnest words of encouragement and emphatic 
approval of the. proposed medical department, 
Mr. Washburn writes from Robert College, 
«‘ Every day’s delay is a misfortune,” and Chria- 
tian workers throughout the empire bid it God 
speed. Is there not some royal soul ready to 
connect his name with this grand’ undertaking 
by an act of princely generosity ? Thousands of 


dollars are asked from some, hundreds and fif.. 


ties from others, While the smallest of contribu- 
tiens can thus be put where they can do much, 
if net the most good: As Dr; Hemlia pertinent- 





ly asks :-“‘ To what nobler] purpose cap wealth 
be applied ?” 


..--In the Missionary Advocate, Superintend- 
ent Flocken, of the Bulgarian Mission (Meth- 
odist), tells the story ofthe conversion of Ga- 
briel Elief, for the last fifteen years a Bible col- 
porteur in Bulgaria. Having bought, in 1843, 
one of the first Bulgarian Testaments pub- 
lished at Smyrna by the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, Gabriel Elief soon after heard the 
priest in the church speak contemptuously of 
the edition, saying that it was not approved by 
the Patriarch ; it was gotten up by foreigners, 
unacquainted with the language; and, stil) fur- 
ther, that any one possessing the book must 
either destroy it or be anathematized by the 
Church. Shortly afterward the priest, discover- 
ing the hook in Gabriel Elief’s dwelling, re- 
proved him for its possession and confiscated 
thevolume. During the next five years Gabriel, 
though often wishing for the Testament, dared 
not obtain one, because of the threatened 
anathema, But one day, visiting a Bulgarian 
friend, he found a New Testament on the book- 
shelf and said: ‘* Why, here is a book that costs 
six piasters. How could you spend the money 
on it, knowing that it is strictly forbidden by 
the priest?’ His friend, looking up from his 
reading, replied: “Iam very sorry for you. I 
thought better of you. But can you read?” 
Gabriel took the Test t, and, opening it at 
random atthe 4th chapter of Timothy, soon 
became absorbed in reading. His friend, steal- 
ing upon him and looking over his shoulder, 
told him to read the preceding chapter carefully, 
and learn why the priests tried to suppress the 
book; and then lent him the volume till he 
should buy another for himself. After this 
Gabriel read the Testament regularly; and, 
though continuing to go to church, he 
gave up observing fast and holidays in 
honor of the saints. When the next great 
holiday sacred to the Virgin came, he kept 
open shop all day; and,in consequence, was 
called before an assembly of priests and chief 
men, who, after commending his past life 
among them as most exemplary, said that he 
had that day given general offense by disre- 
garding the requirements of the Church. The 
offender replied that he was perfectly willing 
to give his reasons for so doing; but wished 
first to ask whether the New Testament, which 
he drew from his pocket, contained the words 
of God or of men. After a whispered consult- 
ation, the priests replied: ‘‘ We know enough 
from you for the present, and would only say, 
Keep to yourself what you have learned and 
do not give offense to your neighbors.” The 
next year, in 1849, he removed to another city, 
where, when one day conversing on the abuses 
of the Church, a friend said to him: ‘‘ You talk 
like a Protestant.”” He had never heard 
the word “ Protestant’? before, and did 
not understand its meaning; but con- 
stantly thought and wondered about it. In 
1853, when on a business visit to Constantino- 
ple, having felt himself rudely and unfairly 
dealt with by a Bulgarian merchant and others 
with whom he stood in business relations, he 
returned to his khan and prayed fervently that, 
if there were such people living now as he read 
of in his Book, he might find them, since the 
people he knew calling themselves Christians 
could never be the same as those spoken of in 
his Testament. It was not till 3 years later 
that his prayer was answered. In 1856, when 
living in Rodosto, he was one day in a coffee- 
house, where were four Armenians sitting at 
another table. One of them suddenly cried 
out: ‘* There goes the Protestant. Let us call 
him in and have some fun with him.” The 
proposal was immediately carried into effect, 
and the man was called in and badgered with 
questions. Gabriel felt impelled to interfere, 
asking the men if they were not Armenian 
Christians, and assuring them that no Muasul- 
mans would have treated the Protestant as 
rudely as they had done. The strarger, being 
then left alone with his defender, asked to what 
church be belonged. Gabriel replied that he 
was a Bulgarian. Upon which the stranger re- 
marked that he had never heard of Protestant 
Bulgarians. Gabriel replied that he wasa 
member of the Greek Orthodox Church, and 
did not know what he meant by calling bim 
Protestant, Explanations followed; and the 
stranger, who was a colporteur, invited Gabriel 
to his house and to the Protestant Armenian 
church. On returning to Constantinople, Ga- 
briel, the Protestant without knowing it, was 
introduéed to Dr. Hamlin and the Rev. B. Bar- 
ker, of the British Foreign Bible Society, and 
was soon employed as a Bible colporteur in 
Bulgaria, where be has labored since then cir- 
culating Bibles and tracts, hoping that the seed 
sown may prove as fruitful of good results as in 
his own case, and that those who read may 
eventually discover, as did he, that they afe 4 
Protestants. 


...-Dr. Treat-and Mesérs. Pierson and Shef- 
field, of the North China Mission, have opened: 
a. new station ‘at ‘Paoting-fu; where they have 
rented a small court for six montbs, till their 








agent can purchase mission premises. l 
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Education. 


Ir the Pope could always’ manage to cor- 
rect his errors of teaching as he goes along, he 
would, at least, set his adherents to thinking, 
and our estimate of his usefulness to the world 
might then be somewhat enhanced. A cable 
dispatch last week stated that he delivered an 
address to the students who were about to leave 
Rome in consequence of the suppression of the 
religious institutions with which they had been 
connected ; and, in course of it, gave the young 
men a warning against the dangers which awuited 
them. The American students he warned of the 
**complete and almost excessive liberty to whicb 
they would soon be exposed ; but, at the same 
time, drew a contrast between the non-interfer- 
ence with the Church in their own country and 
the persecutions to which it was subjected in 
the German Empire.” But it does not seem to 
occur to the Pope that the persecutions which 
his personal adherents are just now encounter- 
ing are the direct consequence of his own prin- 
ciples, applied against, rather than for himself; 
and that the system of liberty which he thinks 
80 dangerous here is the very safeguard and 
guaranty of that security which he finds it so 
pleasant for his followers, in common with all 
other persons, to enjoy. 





----At the receut dedication of University 
Hall, at Ann Arbor (Mich.), the following state. 
ment was made respecting the resources of the 
state University : 

‘Estimate of real estate and other property of 
the University, at the present date, 40 acres 
of land, $30,000; North and South Buildin v 
$40,000 ; Central, or University Hall, $105,000 ; 
Law Buildings, $25,000 ; Medical College Build- 
ings, $35,000 ; Laboratory, $10,000; four dwell- 
ing-houses on Campus, $22,000; Observatory 
Building, $20,000; total, $297,000. Personal 
and other property : Mineralogical Collection, 
$70,000 ; Geol >gical, $8,000 ; as $5,000 ; 
Botanical, $2,000 ; Fine Arts, $15,000; Miscella- 
neous in Museum, $3,000; Anatomical, $10,000; 
Chemical Apparatus, $20,000 ; Apparatus in Ob- 
servatory, $20,000; Apparatus in Department of 
Ph og 000 ; in Department of Engineering, 
$1,000 ; General Library (22,000 volumes), we 
000; Law Library, $6,000; total, $148,000. 
Grand total of real estate and other property, 
$443,000. Amount expended to date on new 
building, $101,976.61 ; and the unpaid balance 
overdue the contractors at the present time is 
$3,489. The annual income of the University 
at the present time is not far from $90,000, of 
which $38,000 ie derived from the interest on 
the University. fund. $31,500 from state aid, 
$20,000 from students’ fees, and $500 from rents 
and interest on treasurer’s account.”’ . 

....The Bureau of Education issues as ‘* Cir- 
cular of Information, No. 4,” for 1873, a partial 
‘list of publications by members of certain 
college faculties and learned societies in the 
United States, 1867-1872.” The list does not 
profess to be anything more than “‘a partial 
record of literary and scientific activity” in this 
country for the period mentioned, and there 
would probably be no difficulty in pointing out 
omissions of titles under every head ; but, if once 
understood that such alist will be published 
every year, it will not be long before parties in- 
terested will see that the Bureau is furnished 
with the necessary data for making it as perfect 
as possible. Indeed, we are informed that the 
present publication is already producing useful 
results in this direction, and we venture to 
suggest that all who can do so contribute to 
the Commissioner any facts in their possession 
that will help to make another list a more com- 
plete and so more creditable exhibit of the 
literary and scientific activity of American edu- 
cators, 


..-eThelilinois Normal University entered 
upon its seventeenth year of successful work 
last September. In the second week it had an 
attendance of 311 in the Normal Department, of 
whom about four-sevenths were females, and 167 
inthe Model School. The entering class num- 
bered about 150, and it is stated that fewer wera 
rejected on examination than last year, though 
the strictness of the examination was somewhat 
increased. This is one of the most vigorous and 
successful normal schools in the country, and 
has fairly earned by hard and faithful work all 
the prosperity it enjoys. 


.... Hereafter the “‘ rank list’ in the several 
elective studies at Harvard University will con. 
tain only the names of those who have obtained 
7 per cent. of the maximum marks. Heretofore 
70 per cent. has been sufficient, It is announced 
also that degrees will not hereafter be given to 
students who fail to obtain 50 per cent. of the 
total number of marks for the whole course 
from the time of admission. 


«ese Lhe Trustees of. Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., propose to erect buildings enough 
on their new site within three years from next 
April.to .enable the coliege work to go on 
there;. The remaining buildings provided for in 
Mr, Burgess’s plan will be erected as funds ac- 
crue or ag they may be needed. 


.... The’ Kirkpatrick Memorial Chapel end 
Library, the gift by will of the late Mrs. Sophia 
A) Kirkpatrick, of New Brunswick, N. J., to 
Ratgers College, willbe dedicated on the 84 ef 
December. > 4 . - 
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The Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR DEC. 7. 
JESUS BEFORE THE GOVERNOR.—MATT. 
XX VII, 11-26. 











Prats evidently shrank from sentencing 
Jesus to death. The best impulses of his 
nature, the promptings of his conscience, the 
pleadings of bis wife combined to urge his re- 
lease of the unjustly-accused prisoner. But the 
chief priests and elders pressed the condemna- 
tion of the innocent one and the populace 
clamored for his crucifixion. So Pilate relue- 
tantly delivered him to death, when he had, 
humanly speaking, the power to preserve his 
life. There is something pitiable in the sight 
of aman set to govern a people while ble to 
govern himself. There is something despicable 
in the sight of one conviaced of the right and 





preferring it, yet lacking the courage to resist ; 


those who urge him to infamous crime. The 
unmanly cowardice of Pilate should hold him 
ap to universal contempt, and everything that 
goes to show his tenderness of heart should 
deepen the sense of his guilt in yieldirg to 
those whom he knew to be wrong and whose 
counsel he did not want to follow. 

It seems that the blackest crime the world 
has ever known was perpetrated deliberately 
by a man who knew the right and wanted to 
fio it, but who did not dare to say No to those 
who urged his misdoing. And a large share of 
the evil deeds, greater and less, of which men 
are guilty result from a similar unwillingness 
todo what is known to be right, when wrong- 
doers clamor forthe oppusite course. Pecu- 
Harly is it true that very many of the sins and 
follies of children and young people in the aver- 
age Christian community grow out of a lack of 
courage to say No, when asked to do wrong, 
and when the better impulses, the truest 
friends, and the promptings of conscience urge 
the claims of the right. Probably in nine cases 
out of ten the use of tobacco by the better 
class of boys is commenced at the call of other 
boys. The new smoker does not like the cigar. 
His stomach revolts at it. His best friends 
will tell him to let it alone. But the little 
crowd in which he moves and before which he 
quails says “Smoke it,’ and reluctantly he 
yields. Schoolgirls make false reports of their 
conduct, or break the school rules, or join in 
forbidden sports because they are urged to do 
60, and they shrink from independence of right 
action. Wine-drinking, gambling, profanity are 
entered on through similar weakness, by those 
who know better and want to do better, but 
dare not. A folly which ‘‘everybody” advo- 
cates is well-nigh irresistible. A wrong which 
“everybody” coantenances is sbared by many 
who would fain stand outagainstit. Men 
often cheat and lie in their business' when 
they would prefer honesty if the public 
seemed to approveit. Men vote, in not afew 
instances, for candidates whom they deem cor. 
rupt, or for measures which they count un- 
just, because the public pressure is so strong 
in the wrong direction. A weak youth be- 
comes a partner in robbery or murder, in more 
cases than one, though the pressure of his 
companions, against his inclinations. There 
is no limit but opportunity to the follies and 
crimes of those who are afraid to say No when 
they are tempted to do wrong. In the posi- 
tion of Pilate, they would condemn to death 
an innocent person, even if he was the Son of 
God. Washing their hands of all intention of 
evil, they woald stain their souls with the in- 
nocent blood of one for whose crucifixion an 
excited populace was induced to make cry for 
the hour. Out of the many lessons snggested 
by the gloomy picture of our Lord’s eondem- 
nation, itis well to bring home to every scholar 
the thought that he may, through cowardice, 
share in a wrong which he knows it is his duty 
to shun and which he would avoid if he dared 
to. The counsel to every youth is: ‘“* My son, 
if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” 
“Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do 
evil.”” The prayer of young and old should be 
in spirit that of the little boy who prayed: 
** Please God, when naughty boys ask me to do 
wrong, help me to say: ‘Get away! No, I 
won’t!’” 





--.-The interest in Sunday-schools among 
the Friends has largely increased within the 
past few years. The twelfth annual report of 
the “‘ Friends First-day School Association” of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity gives fresh evi- 
dence of the good work doing in this direction. 
It would hardly be supposed that the quiet and 
undemonstrative ways of Quakers would be at- 
tractive to the African race, which usually de- 
lightsin the fullest expression of all religious 
emotion; but the Bethany Frst-day School 
shows & membership of 350 colored scholars, 
with 4n average attendance of 240, while the 
Joseph Sturge Schoo] shows 808 colored schol- 
ars. Five schools of the fourteen reported 
use the International Lessons. Even though 
the schools of the Friends are commoaly con- 
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ducted without singing or the use of many 
helps ordinarily deemed essential to the interest 
of a good Sunday-school they are not carried 
on without a liberal expenditure. The colored 
mission school of 350 seholars costs annually 
$700; that of 308 scholars costs $300. The an- 
nual outlay of a white school of 115 scholars is 
$318, Indeed, in this denomination, as in every 
other, it is found that a good Sunday-school 
costs something, and that those who want a 
good school must be willing to pay for it. The 
“Friends’ National Biennial First-day School 
Conference” held its sessions last week, at 
Lynn, Mass., where leading friends of this new 
movement in the denomination discussed prac- 
tical questions as to the methods and hind- 
rances of the work. 


..-.“ Sunday-schools for the upper classes” 
are still rare enough in England to be the occa- 
sion of special comment in London Sunday- 
school periodicals. It is cause for profound 
thanksgiving that no class of our American 
people is counted above the plane of social 
Bible study. ‘Whosoever, therefore, shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is 
greatest in the kingdom of Heaven,” said our 
Divine Master; and he who is not higher than 
the highest in God’s kingdom can find 2 place 
befitting him with the least and the lowest in 
the study of God’s Word. 


..-.The teacher’s highest usefulness in the 
Sunday-school is as a Bible teacher. He cannot 
teach a lesson which he has not learned. 
Hence, if he has failed to prepare himself for 
his class by the study of his lesson, he must 
fail of filling his proper place when he comes 
to his class. As The Baptist Teacher says: 

***Tf you haven’t seen your lesson we don’t 
want tosee you’ would be a proper remark 
from their class to their teacher who had come 
unprepared.” 

Bat would not this remark become so common 
as to lose its force if it was used to every un- 
prepared teacher ? 


...-In Sweden a Sunday-school might seem 
to have an excuse for closing its sessions in the 
winter when none could be found for a vaca- 
tion in the mild climate of our Central States; 
but even there the scholars do not want to 
give up their Sunday-school privileges at any 
season of the year : 

“The teachers of one school had resolved to 
close during the winter because of the severity 
of the weather and the dearness of fuel; but 
the scholars begged so earnestly that the 
schocl might be continued that the teachers 
yielded, and the children came, though some 
were barefooted and poorly clad.” 


.-+-*It is, after all,” says James Cowper 
Gray, ‘‘not so much what a teacher knows as 
the ability he has to communicate the knowl- 
edge he possesses that makes him an efficient 
instructor.’? If Sunday-school teachers real- 
ized this, they would want not only to know 
their lesson, but also how to teach it. They 
would study their scholars and the best methods 
of reaching them. ‘Of all the arts learned by 
the teacher the art of teaching is of most con- 
sequence to him.” 


..-- Among the subjects discussed at the re- 
cent State Sunday-school Convention of Ken- 
tucky were The Model Sunday-school, The 
Model Training Class, The Model Teacher, and 
The Model Bible Reading. It is a good sign 
when Sunday-school workers want a good 
model. It is important, however, for the best 
workers to bear in mind that every human pat- 
tern is capable of: improvement, while what is 
best for one place is not always best for all. 


..--Miss Sara J. Timanus, a skilled infant- 
class worker and normal teacher, proposes “to 
conduct Sunday-school Conversazioni’’ for the 
instruction of Sunday-school teachers, in re- 
sponse to invitations from schools or commun- 
ities desiring her assistance. Her address is at 
Dr. Vincent’s Sunday-school headquarters, 805 
Broadway. The demand for such work in- 
creases rapidly throughout the country. 


-...The report from Scott County, East Ten. 
nessee, at the last Sunday-school convention in 
that division of the state, was: “‘ Not a Sunday- 
school in the county, and don’t think there will 
be any this year.” ‘According to their faith’’ 
it is likely to be unto a people in such a matter.: 


Illinois has 102 counties in all. These 
are divided for Sunday-school work into six 
districts, of seventeen counties each. Each of 
these large districts isto have this year a Sun- 
day-school convention. This series of gather- 
ings is now in progress. 

.-«. The popularity of The Sunday-school Con- 
cert Monthly, issued by Eben Shute, 40 Winter 
street, Boston, indicates a growing interest in 
general exercises of Bible recitation, for the 
concert exercises which it presents are almost 
exclusively scriptural. 


..-eThe London Sunday-school Union re- 
ceived medals of merit at the Vienne Exhibi- 
tion for its publications and helps in teaching. 
It is a sign of progress that. the Sunday-sehool 
cause has such prominence im such an exhi- 
bition. 2 
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Ministerial Register. 


BRAND, James, Cong., of Danvers, Mass., 
inst., Nov. 13th, lst ch., Oberlin, O. 

BRIGHT, J. A., Luth., Snydertown and Zion, 
(Hublersburg), Penn. . 

BOYD, R. H., U. P., stated supply, Thorn- 
ville, O. 

BOWDISH, E., Meth., Astoria, L. I. 

BUEL, C., Epis., Trinity ch., Mt. Vernon, N.Y 

CLARK, W. J., Cong., stated supply, Martinez, 
Cal. 

CHAPIN, J. H., Univ., Meriden, Conn. 

CURTISS, C. B., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., 
ord. as an evangelist, South Britain, Conn. 

DAVIS, Jonw A., Ref. (Dutch), inst., Nov. 6th, 
Pottersville, N. J. 
DREW, Epwarp A., Univ., inst., Nov. 18th, 24 
ch., Lynn, Mass. ¥ 
DIMOCK, A. V., Bapt., of Elizabeth, at Hope- 
well, N. J. 

EMERSON, C. T., Bapt., of Orion, Ill., at Aus- 
tin, Minn. 

FOLLETT, James M., Bapt., of Foxcroft, at 

ver, Me. 

GIBSON, Lewis W., Epis., of Philadelphia, 
Penn., at Christ ch., Dover, Del. 

as a P., Presb., inst., Nov. 4th, Otego, 


HALL, Rosert B., Cong., of Union Sem., ord., 
Nov. 13th, Wolfeborough, N. H. 

HENDERSON, J. M., U. P., Elmira, Ml. 

HOYT, Cuartes K., Cong., of Andover Theo. 
Sem., stated supply, Westmoreland, N. H. 

HOLMAN, 8. L., apt, of Woonsocket, R. L, 
at Millington, N. J. 

HUNTER, J., Epis., St. Peter’s, Dansville, N. Y. 

HUTLING, H. P., Unit., inst., Nov. 12th, Ster- 
ling, Mass. 

HUMPHREYS, C. A., Unit., 1st ch., Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

HUTCHINSON, Joun C., Cong., stated suppl 
Northfield, Me. ot ane sates 

IRWIN, T. M., Bapt., Ren Rock, O. 

JENKINS, H. D., Presb., inst., Nov. 5th, Ist 
Presb. ch., Freeport, Ill. 

JONES, W. E., Presb., inst., Oct. 23d, Nesha- 
miny, Penn. 

KENT, W. S., Bapt., Cable, O. 

KINNEY, H. C., Epis., missionary assistant, 
Bishop’s ch., Chicago, IL 

LYLE, W. W., Cong., inst., Nov. 5th, Wes- 
leyan ch., Duxbury, Mass. 

McCRACKEN, Crank L., U. P., ord. and inst., 
Oct. 28th, Thompsonville, Conn. 

MITCHELL, AnpREw, Bapt., ord., Nov. 6th, 
Chester, N. H. 

MUDGE, W., Bapt., of Nunda, at Olean, N. Y. 

MUIR, J. J., Bapt., of East Marion, L. I., at 
Ticonderoga, N. ¥Y. 

NEVIN, W. G., U. P., inst., Nov. 3d, New Lis- 
bon, O. 

PAGE, JonatTuan F., Bapt., of Buffalo, at Dav- 
enport, Ia. 

PAINTER, C. C., Cong., stated supply, Staf- 
ford Springs, Conn. 

PEARSE, R. A., Ref. (Dutch), ord., Nov. 11th, 
Florida, N. Y. 

PERKINS, Atrrep T., Epis., assistant minis- 
ter, Trinity ch., Toledo, O. 

PHELPS, J. C., Cong., of Tennessee, at Sand 
Bank, N. Y. 

PAUL, D., U. P., stated supply, Bush Creek, O. 

PEACOCK, J. W., U. P., inst., Oct. 31st, Coul- 
tersville, Ill. 

PIERCE, L. M., Cong., of Provincetown, stated 
supply, Bernardston, 

POWELSON, B. F., Presb., inst., Nov. 2d, Neo- 
sho, Mo. 

PYNE, C. M., Epis., of Glastonbury, Conn., at 
Luke’s Cathedral, Portiand, Me. 

RAFFENSPERGER, E. P., Presb., inst., Nov. 
19th, Cumberland, Md. 

RAMBO, Jacos, Epis., Bel Air, O. 

RICHARDS, D. W., Cong., of Easton, stated 
supply, Royalston, Mass. 

RICHARDS, Hersert H., Bapt., ord., Oct. 
24th, Shelburn, Ind. 

ROBINSON, A. H., Bapt., of Jersey City, inst., 
Nov. 19th, at Rutherford Park, N. J. 

ROBERTS, F. K., Bapt., Marshall-st. ch., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

— 18, E., Epis., 8t. Mark’s, Philadelphia, 

enn. 

ROE, A. C., Presb., inst., Nov. 6th, Clyde, N. Y. 

SALTER, C. C., Cong., of Duluth, Minn., stated 
supply, Denver, Col. 

SEAVER, J. H., Bapt., city missionary, Salem, 

ass. 


SEWALL, Davin B., Cong., of Fryeburg, stated 
supply, ist ch, York, 6, 


SHAFFER, J., Luth., Lagrenge, Ind. 


SHRIMPTON, C. J., Bapt., of Ithaca, at Fay- 
etteville, N.Y. st : 


THOMSON, Wrxxtaq, Presb., inst., Oct. 80th, 
Duncannon, Penn. 

TUCKER, Aurrep B., Bapt., ord., Nov. 6th, 
Aurora, 

WARNER, Asranam J., Epis., missionary at 
Boardman and Canfield, O. 

WATSON, J. L., Bapt., of Canton, Penn., at 
Wilmington, I. 

WALKER, O. T., Bapt., of West Meriden, 

nn., at Providence, R. I. 
beer L, Ref. (Ger.), Paradise Charge (York), 
enn. 


WHITTAKER, W. N., Bapt., of Bata at 
Richmond, Ia. 24 me 


WELREBSPOOM, T. D., Presb., inst., Nov. ‘7th, 
‘abb-st. ch., Petersb >» Va. 
WILLIS, J. G., Cong., of Hartford Theo. Sem., 
‘Apuita, N'Y. 
WIGLEY, W. H., Bapt., of A 
“ P , of Claremont, N. H., 








[November 27, 1873. 


CALLS. 
BIGGER, Samuet, U. P., of Putn 
North Kortright, Dei. am N.Y, to 
BOARDMAN, D. N., Cong., of Kalamazoo 
Olivet, Mich. Keceptn : » to 
CAIN, Gzo. F., 1st ch., Williamsport, Pewn, 
CRIST, J. B., Luth., Dale City, Penn, 
DAVISON, J. B., Cong., of Hartford, 9 
Centerville and Riceville, Penn,’ ~” ® 
Dr pdr retmeg = A,, Ref. Pa Of Hope 
eminary, acon an t 
Mich. > mth Maem, 
FRANKLIN, T. U., D.D., Epis., Madison, a 
to Church of the Evan elist, Philade ro 
Penn. Accepts. o ; Adelphia, 
GERNDT, L., Luth., Jamaica, L. I. 
HAIGH, Wriu14M, Bapt., of Mendota, to 
burg, tl. $] ta, Gales. 
HAND, F. A., Cong., Cottage-st. ch., Dorches, 
ter, Mass. Accepts. 


HENCH, Jouw C., Presb., Pleasant Unity 
Penn. . 


[ JOHNSON, 5 ag a H., Cong., of Holley, tg 


Smyrna, N. 

KARCHER, J., Epis., of Reading, Penn., to 
Zion and Lyme, O. Accepts. : 

KIRKLAND, Gerorce H., Epis., Montrose 
Penn. in 

KOHLER, J., Luth., Buffalo City, Wis, 

LEWIS, Groraz, Cong., of Jersey City, N, J 
to South Berwick, Me. in 

LOOP, De Wirr C., Epis., Trinity ch., Moores. 
town, N. J. Accepts. ’ 

MANN, Asa, Cong., of Bath, N. H, to Rayn.. 
ham, Mass. Accepts. 

MARKEHAYM, R. F., Cong., Grey’s Mills, Penn, 

MAINE. E. F., Bapt., of Walworth, to Adams. 
Center, N. Y. 

MARTIN, JosepH H., Presb., of Mossy Creek, 
Tenn., to Atlanta, Ga. Accepts. 

McILVAINE, Cuaries E., Epis., Towanda, 
Penn. 

OSBORNE, A. C., D.D., Bapt., of Brooklyn, 

. Y., to Watertown, N. Y. 

REED, E. L., Luth., of North Wales, Penn., to 
Trenton, N. J. 

RUMNEY, Tneo. T., D.D., Epis., of Christch, 
Germantown, to St. Peter’s ch., German 
town, Penn. Accepts. 

STURTEVANT, J. M., Jr., Cong., of Ottawa, 
Ill., to Denver, Col. Accepts. 

STONE, G. M., D.D., Bapt., Tarrytown, N, Y. 
SIMPSON, A. B., Preab., of Hamilton, C. W., 
to Chestnut-st. ch., Louisville, Ky. 

VETTER, Jonn, Cong., Nelsor, O. 

VIBBERT, W. H. Pror.. Epis., of Berkley 
Divinity School, to St. Luke’s, German- 
town, Penn. 

war H. H., Cong., of Utica, to Hopkinton, 


WALKER, O. T., Bapt., of Meriden, Conn., te 
8d Bapt. ch., Providence, R. I. Accepts. 

WILLARD, Jonny, Cong., of Birmingham, 
Conn. 

WOODBURY, Mr., Bapt., Pembroke, Me. 


REMOVALS. 


ADAMS, H. E., Bapt., Tuscola, Mich., resigns. 

ANGIER, L. H., Presb., 1st ch,, South Boston, 
resigns. Leaves Dec. Ist. 

BEEBE, J., U. P., Vernon, Wis. 

BIGHAM, J. C., U. P., Brenton, Il. 

CARPENTER, E. G., Cong., Corning, Ia., re 
signs, 

GRAHAM, J. F., U. P., Kingsville, Mo. 

HERRICK, E. P., Cong., Middle Haddam, 
Conn. 

HENRY, C. 8, D.D., Epis., St. Michael's, 
— Conn., resigns. Leaves Nov. 

th. 


LEWIS, W., Bapt., Mansfield, Mass., resigns. 

LUCAS, Grorce C., Presb., Ist ch., Woot 
bridge, N. J., resigns. 

MACOMBER, 8. B., Bapt., Sterling, Mass., 
resigns. Leaves Dec. Ist. 

OGDEN, J. M., D.D., Presb., Chatham, N. J. 
resigns. 

PALMER, D. W., Bapt., West Wardsborough, 
Vt., resigns. Leaves Jan. Ist, 1874. 

PHELPS, 8.D., D.D., Bapt., Ist ch., New Haven, 
Conn., resigns. 

PEARCE, J. T., Epis., Yalesville, Pa. 

RUMNEY, T. 8., D.D., Epis., Christ ch. 
eeomn, Pa., resigns. Leaves Dec. 

th. 

RUSSELL, B. P., Bapt., White Pigeon, Mich., 
resigns. 

SPENCER, Wim H., Unit., Haverhill, 
Mass., resigns. Ill health. 

STEPLER, J. H., Ref. (Ger.), Sharon, Pa. 

WOOD, E. R., Univ., Manchester, Ia. 


DEATHS. 


BRAZILL, J. M., B. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 
9th, aged 30. 
ELLIS, Tuomas L., Cong., Paxton, Mass., Nov. 


HARDEN, Wrutam, Meth., of Emory ch. 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 8th. 

HEYER, C. F., Luth., Philadelphia, Pa. 

WOODHULL, Ricwanrp, Cong., Bangor, Me. 
Nov. 12th, aged 72. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BACON, Lronarp Woorsey, Cong., bet otis 
moved from Coburg, Germany, . 
Sacconnex, near Geneva, Switzerland. 

CLARK, Wr, D.D., Presb., hes i 


the office of secretary of the 
Soc. 


DEMING, Mancvs, Cong., of Greenpoint tb 


has been appointed gene 

Y. Mc, ye oe jation, Boston, ag 

SCHULTZ, Emanver M., has resigned 7 ‘ 

sition as tinancial agent of the t i 

‘Woman's Protective Union of New \ 
City. é 
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Pebbles. 


Ox one occasion Hon. Jeremiah Mason 
went into Charles Sumner’s office and found 
him writing a0 address to be delivered before 
s peace society. After a little good-natured 
defense of his views by Mr. Sumner, the former, 
rising to take his ‘eave, said: ‘‘ Well, Sumner, 

u may be right ; but I should just as soon 
think of joining a society for the suppression 
of thuoder and lightning as a society for the 
suppression of war.” 


....A vagabond beggar Jew applied for alms 
to Dr. Raphael, the well-known Jewish rabbi, 
and threatened to turn Christian if the doctor 
would not belp him. The doctor said to him: 
“Very well, go. Become a good Christian, 
and Iwill be satisfied; for you have been a 
very pad Jew.”’ 





....A Frenchman met an English soldier 
with a Waterloo medal, and cast reproaches 
upon the English Government for bestowing 
such a trifle, remarking that it would scarcely 
cost three francs. ‘‘That may be very true,” 
replied the hero ; “‘ but then it cost the French 
Government a Napoleon.” 


.... What measures should be taken in deal- 
ing with the Cuban difficulty? Shall we take 
decisive measures with the Span-yards, or are the 
measures on foot sufficient? Perhaps it would 
be well to hold a rod over them, as long as they 
are rood, at any rate. 


...-A French gentleman, learning English to 
some purpose, replied thus to the salutations: 
“How do you do, monsieur?’’? ‘*Do vat?” 
“How do you find yourself?’ ‘I never loses 
myself,” ‘‘How do you feel?’ ‘*Smooth. 
You just feel me.” 


....One should take care how he kills a flea. 
That very flea, according to the Darwinian 
hypothesis, might be the mother of something 
that might be the progenitor of something 
that would ultimately be developed into a 
buman being. 


....A sea-captain, invited to meet the com- 
mittee of a society for the evangelization of 
Africa, when asked ‘‘ Do subjects of King Da, 
homey keep Sunday?’ replied: “Yes, and 
everything else they can lay their hands on.”’ 


»...In struggling to make a dull-brained boy 
tnderstand what conscience is, a teacher asked : 
“What makes you feel uncomfortable after 
you have done wrong?’ ‘*My papa’s big 
leather strap,” feelingly replied the boy. 


....A phrenologist told a man that he had 
combativeness very largely developed and was 
ofa quarrelsome disposition. ‘* That isn’tso,” 
sid the man, angrily; ‘‘and if you repeat it 
Tilknock you down.” 


++..A good brother that we know of lost his 
Course Lecture ticket last Thanksgiving Day, 
and has just found it in the family Bible. He 
feels like authorizing the statement that it was 
found in the Apocrypha. 


-..I slept in an Editor’s bed last night, 
When no Editor chanced to be nigh; 
And !| thought, as I tumbled that Editor's 

nest, 
How easily Editor's lie. 


+..-Money-lenders always keep their eyes 
Open for the main chance. Their motto is 
“Use your eyes.”? which in its abbreviated form 
is usually spelled usury. 


«+eThe sophomore who was found the other 
Moruing in the wood-box, sleeping off a 
“arouse, insisted that be had merely been lay- 
ing in his winter fuel. 


++ Pennsylvania paper, in giving an ac- 
Count of a shooting affray, says the wounded 
Man is expected to recover, as the ball lodged 
iu his dinner-pail, 


+++. Writing a sketch of his life, an Irishman 


Mys that he early ran away from his father be- 
‘ause he discovered that he was only his uncle. 


+++sPersons anxious to know when Mansard 
are reminded that roofers—that is to say, 
‘was probably the king he lived under. 


+++-Ridiculous enough! A 200-pound poet- 
“i is writing about what she would do “ if 
the were a sunbeam.” 


+»eWhen was beef-tea first mentioned in 
history? When King Henry VIII dissolved the 
Papal bull, 


-++.A question for the Spiritualists: Did the 


tuthor of “Edwin Drood” really “raise the 
ens”? ? 


+--All things are systematized nowadays§ 
every milk-train has its cowcatcher. 


++-A street fight in a certain Illinois town is 
88 an explosive Cairo-scene, 
*++-An inquirer wishes to khow why /finis is 
without the A. 


+++ Leather, 
de of beet, chemically considered, is the ox- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mews of the Week. 


AFTER the news of the capture of the “ Vir- 
ginius’’ was received at Havana, the inhabitants 
of that city gave themselves up, it seems, to 
several days of crazy hilarity, in which the 
traditional bull-fight figured. There is at 
present writing some doubt of the truth of 
the report published on the 14th concerning 
the 57 additional executions, since the consul 
at Santiago reports, under date of the 13th, 
that the total number of executions of persons 
captured on the “ Virginius” was 53, and that 
there had been no executions since the 8th. 
Sefior Soler, minister of the colonies, arrived in 
Havana on the 2ist, when he received a public 
reception similar to that given the new captain- 
general. Last Friday there were rumors of a 
quarrel between Minister Sickles and the Span- 
ish Government, and of an attack made upon 
his house in Madrid bya mob. The next day 
these reports were alleged to be exaggerated, 
although in a measure true ; for a mob which 
collected in front of the American Legation 
was promptly dispersed by the Government, 
and the authorities at Madrid were felt to be 
capable of preventing any further outbreak. 
The United States Cabinet held a four hours’ 
meeting on Friday. Minister Sickles is in fre- 
quent communication with the State Depart- 
ment, and his dispatches indicate the 
existence of a very strong feeling in 
Spain against the United States. There 
is, of course, in view of possible hostilities, 
much activity in naval preparations. The 
Navy Department had received on Friday 150 
applications for service under the Government, 
in case of trouble, from ex-volunteer officers of 
the navy, and such applications are constantly 
coming iv. It is said that twenty powerful 
vessels can be prepared for seaina month. At 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard 2,700 men are em- 
ployed. It is said that the insurgents of Carta- 
gena intend to surrender. This would release 
the fron-clads now in their possession, and 
render the whole Spanish fleet available in case 
of trouble with this country. The situation is 
grave, as will be seen, and the speedy meeting 
of Congress is a fortunate circumstance, 





.... Lhe Gloucester fishing season of this year 
has been more disastrous to life and property 
than any since 1862 and the loss of property is 
greater than itwas then. Twenty-four vessels, 
valued at $110,000 and with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 1,287, have been lost. Of these three 
vessels and sixteen lives were lost in the her- 
ring fishery, five vessels in the winter sbore 
fishery, two vessels and ten lives in the bank 
fishery, three vessels and thirty-two lives on 
George’s, nine vessels and sixty-eight lives in 
the bay fishery, and twenty-six were washed 
overboard from the several vessels. 


...- Immediately after the adjournment of the 
French Assembly, last week Wednesday, the 
members of the Cabinet waited upon President 
MacMahon and tendered theirresignations, He 
refused to accept them and requested the min- 
isters to retain their offices until a new Cabinet 
is formed. They have consented to remain in 
office until the interpellation concerning the de- 
layed elections is disposed of by the Assembly. 


.... The Republic of Guatemala remains in an 
orderly condition. The rebel factions in the 
state have been put down and the Republic of 
Salvador has united with Guatemala to enable 
Honduras to do the same in that state. The 
principal subject occupying the governments of 
Guatemala, Salvador, and Nicaragua at the 
present time is the conclusion of a defensive 
and offensive allliance. 


....On the 8th of this month the general elec- 
tion in Newfoundland to decide whether the 
island should become a part of Canada, or re- 
main, as now, in possession of its responsible 
government, took place, and the result proved 
favorable to those opposed to the scheme of 
confederation. 


...sCommissioner Smith has received in- 
formation of the safe arrival of the Modocs, in 
cbarge of Capt. Wilkinson, at Baxter Springs, 
near their new home in Indian Territory. The 
Southern Cheyennes and Arrapahoes have 
gone home, expressing their determination to 
keep the peace. 


....After receiving additional instructions, 
the jury in the Tweed case brought in, on the 
19th, a verdict of guilty on the Keyser, Garvey, 
and Davidson counts, Sentence was deferred 
until Saturday. 


...-The telegraph cable steamer Robert Lowe 
was lost near St. Shotts, Newfoundland, last 
week. Thechief officer and two boats’ crews 
were saved, the captain’s and two other boats 
being missing. 

...-The British troops have been suctessful 
in a battle with the Ashantees, The second 
Dutch expedition has left Batavia for Atcheen. 


..eeHon. John P. Hale died in Dover, N. H., 
on the 19th, at the age of 67, For several years 





he has been itt infirm health, 


— Literary Department. 
DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 


“Tue Water Ways of New York,” the 
leading article of Harper's Magazine, is a 
taking illustrated sketch, by Mr. E. A. 
Abbey, of his recent voyage by canal boat 
from New York to Albany, and thence 
toward Niagara Falls—just how far we do 
not learn. The voyage takes two weeks, 
and we suspect that Mr. Abbey tired of it 
and took to the railway before reaching its 
end ; but he improved his time with pen 
and pencil while afloat. Other illustrated 
articles are Mr. Ralph Keeler’s ‘‘ Around 
Lake Leman,” “A Golden Wedding,” the 
ninth of Mr. Conway’s ‘‘ South Coast Saun- 
terings,” and the second of Mr. Charles 
Nordhoff’s excellent papers on ‘‘ Northern 
California,” besides a clever poem by H. R. 
Hudson, ‘A Golden Wedding.” There is, 
too, a snapping love story, “ Delgrado,” 
and a “Chapter of Gossip,” which 
will please the lovers of ana, com- 
piled from Maunsell B. Fish’s “Mem- 
ories of Mavy Men.” In it are described 
the meeting of Washington Irving and 
Charles Dickens, at the Astor House; and 
the author’s own interviews with Louis 
Napoleon, Macaulay, and Thackeray. The 
article is one of remarkable interest, giving 
new and fresh glimpses of not a few great 
men, and it will hardly be laid down unfin- 
ished by the reader who may commence it. 
Among the poems Mr. Alfred H. Louis’s 
‘‘ Greek Nun” will also command a reading, 
and some lines about ‘‘ The Organ Grinder” 
have much pathos, 

The sprightliest article in The Atlantic is 
by Zina Fay Peirce, describing ‘‘ The Etxer- 
nals of Washington.” After describing the 
ring to which the beautifying of the city was 
entrusted in 1870, and which has spent more 
than ten millions of dollars, the author says . 
“* Devastation, indeed, is the only word that 
can express much of the work of the pres- 
ent régime ; and, no matter who may have 
the charge of the externals of Washington 
hereafter, it will never be the city it might 
have been, any more thana man who has 
had the bridge of his nose broken can be as 
handsome as Nature intended.” And she 
adds, with a little burst that is honorable to 
her artistic feeling: ‘‘The women of this 
country can blush, if the men cannot, at the 
spectacle of the National Capital farmed 
out—under the eyes, and, doubtless, the 
sneers of the representatives of for- 
eign courts—to art tyros and _  goy- 
ernment jobbers. . . . We may not 
have among us a Phidias or a Praxitelles, 
a Michael Angelo or a Raphael ; but we cer- 
tainly have in.this country men of genius 
and lifelong culture—men at the same time 
of high honor and established reputation— 
artists, sculptors, architects, and landscape 
architects—who could take the Capital into 
their hands, and in twenty-five years pre- 
sent it to the nation, to be held in trust for 
the world, as a thing of beauty.” Mean- 
while, ‘‘the externals of Washington” are 
in about as bad a way as possible. Other 
good articles are by Mr. L. J. Jennings, on 
‘Benjamin Disraeli,” and by Francis Park- 
man on “A Great Deed of Arms”; and 
there are poems by T. B. Aldrich, J. G. 
Whittier, J. T. Trowbridge, and G. P. 

Lathrop. 
In Scribner's Monthly Mr. Edward King 
goes on with his articles on ‘‘The Great 
South.” They are illustrated by Champ- 
ney and are entertaining reading of their 
sort. Other serials are continued—chief 
among them Mr. Froude’s “ Annals of an 
English Abbey”; and there are more chap- 
ters of Adeline Trafton’s and Rebecca Hurd- 
ing Davis’s novels. Mr. Lyman H. Atwater 
has an article upon ‘‘ Specie Payments.” 
He has evidently read a document which a 
good many of us have never done; he has, 
apparently, read a greenback: “ The United 
States will pay to bearer one dollar.” But 
when will it pay it? where will it pay it? 
in what form of value will it pay it? These 
are important questions to the holders of 
our currency, aud we dare not say that Mr. 
Atwater has settled them ; but his article is 
reading, and is as interesting as this 
complex and difficult subject can well be 
made to be. We cannot further indicate 
his argument than by saying that he favors 
“‘free banking, guarded by an adequate 
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average, but not iaflexible reserve of specie, 
or specie-paying paper money, in propor- 
tion to immediate liabilities; and with circu- 
lation secured, as pow, by national stocks, 
This will supply all needed currency.” Mr, 
Bret Harte contributes a poem—" Luke. In 
the Colorado Park. 1873”—which is not 
equal to his earlier efforts. The editorial 
departments are interesting, especially Dr. 
Holland’s rejoinders to his recent assailants. 

In The Galazy Mr. Justin McCarthy writes 
of ‘The Future Czar,” the “heir of Russia, 
who leans over the gallery meanwhile, and 
silently sucks the head of a silver-mounted 
cane, and appears, I think, a little bored by 
the incessant chatter of the lady who sits 
next to him,” while the writer’s friend 
gloomily affirms that this fine youth wilt 
possess ‘* Constantinople in twenty years, 
Calcutta in fifty years.” Mr. De Forest's 
strong story deepens its interest; Gen. Cus- 
ter tells us more about “ Life on the Plains” ; 
Mr. Grant White winds up his “ Punishing 
a Pundit,” saying that he will not return to 
the controversy ; Mr. Gideon Welles’s third 
paper on Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward 
will be read with interest, though 
perhaps not with implicit corfidence in 
Mr. Welles’s temper as an impartial critic 
of men or of events; Mr. Junius Henri 
Browne bas a paper upon Salvini; and there 
are various short stories and poems for 
lovers of what The Galazy furnishes in that 
sort. 

Are we to suspect Lippincott's Magazine of 
a crusade against the author of ‘“‘ Hiawatha”? 
In the present number we have not only 
more of Mr. Strahan’s drolling ‘‘ New Hype- 
rion,” but an account by Mr. J. T. McKay of 
‘* The Long Fellow of Ti.” This turns out, 
however, to be a strange story, in which the 
long fellow tried to throw his rival over a 
cliff a hundred feet high, not in Cambridge. 
Fannie Feudge’s Sketches of Eastern Travel 
are continued and excellently well illus- 
trated. The author of the sketch called 
‘* Life at the National Capital,” takes very 
rose-colored views of that. ugly city, and 
exhausts the combinations of laudatory 
adjectives even over its soulless architect- 
ure, The name of the author is not given; 
but it will form a good antidote to the cold 
criticism of The Atlantic writer, whose article 
on the same city we have noticed above. 
Mr. R. Davey has an appreciative and read- 
able article on ‘‘ Monaco”; and the book 
notices are admirable, 





MINOR NOTICES. 


Toe Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, are 
doing a good work in issuing the Keil and 
Delitzsch series of commentaries on the Old 
Testament. The volume containing Keil’s 
Commentary on the books of Zzra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, translated by Sophia Taylor, is 
now ready. These books, historically among 
the most important in the whole Old Testa- 
ment, have been hitherto left for the common 
English reader virtually without exposition. 
Keil as a commentator deservedly ranks high. 
A firm believer in the inspiration and divine 
authority of the Scriptures, he vigorously 
combats rationalistic attacks upon the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of theSacred Books; yet 
he is, for the most part, free from the bitter- 
ness and partisanship which mars the works 
of his great teacher, Hengstenberg, who often 
betrays so much of bias that he cannot be 
acquitted of the charge of special pleading. 
Keil is a patient and scholarly student 
of the Bible; and, though he bas, per- 
haps, undertaken to do too much in the way 
of writing commentaries, we do not fail to 
find in all of his works evicence of painstaking 
labor. The translation before us has been done 
tolerably well; we wish we could say more. 
We have noticed no glaring blunders ; but there 
are many evidences of either carelessness or 
ignorance. £. g., on four consecutive pages 
(14-17) we have noted the following instances of 
mistakes, inaccuracies, or infelicities : **Com- 
bination’’ for ‘*Z gehirigkeit” ; ** minis- 
try” for “ Wirken” ; “ Schrader, in his before- 
named treatise, p. 399, undertook,” etc., where 
the German, literally translated, reads “‘ Schra- 
der, in the treatise cited, on p. 399,” thus incor- 
rectly making “p. 909” refer to Schrader’s 
treatise, instead of the commentary itself; 
“The proofs he adduced were” for ‘* He under- 
took to prove”; “‘in the chronicle’’ for “‘der 
Chroniker” ; quotation marks omitted (p. 15) in 
the sentence “the exiles . . . ruins”; 
** should have suffered” for “did not suffer’; 
“such @ conclusion” for ‘diese Behauptung,” 
where the phrase points back to a “ A:hauptung’” 
just spoken of, which is correctly rendered 
“‘ assertion’; “And this accords with the fact 
that,” beginning a new period, where the 














following with the foregoing, so that the con- 
nection of thought is decidedly obscured ; “ for 
consequently declaring the question of resum- 
ing the building non-suited,” a clumsy, inaccu- 
rate, and circuitous translation of “zur soforti- 
gen Sistirung des Baue," 
which means simply “for immediately stop- 
ping the building which had been resumed’; 
“ tautological view,’ a phrase which is bad, be- 
cause too literal ; “‘ Messiah ” without the arti- 
cle; “‘the view advogated by the author of the 
book of Ezra,’ where “‘adyocated-? stands for 
oe vertreten’'’—i. 4, “ represented” ; “may be 
found”? for “are found’; “can no longer as- 
sume the guise of” for “‘ solte sich doch nicht 
mehr gebehrden wollen”; “this kind of critical 
produce” (lj for “dieses kritieche Gebahren” ; 
“ Nor can ths historical character,” etc. (p. 17), 
a sentence in which the insertion of ‘‘nor,’’ to 
which nothing corresponds in the original, mis- 
represents the sense. This is too long a list for 
so short aspace, Some one ought to be em- 
ployed to furnish corrections for the next edi- 
tion. 


.++eIn. Honey and Gall, by Mr. Francis 8. 
Saltus, we discover the sort of verses that 
possibly nine readers out of ten will denounce 
as prurient, sensual, vicious. Whether be- 
eause of thelr class of subjects they deserve 
such denunciation is nota literary, but rather 
an ethical question. In a general sense, the 
literary critic is without right to cavil at an 
author's choice of subject. It is rather how he 
treats such subject, that may be said fairly to 
enter the limits of criticism. 

These poems possess much crude power, and 
also nota little power that lies midway between 
erudeness and culture. The ‘‘ Landscape of 
Flesh,” for example, is a poem whose idea, re- 
pellantly grand, loathsomely terrible, is fitted 
to Poe’s genius, though *the ‘author of ** The 
Raven” would have put it, doubtless, in ‘prose, 
rather then in verse, and addéd it to his inimit- 
ble grotesques; We must also mention another 
poem in Mr. Saltus’s volume—‘‘A Dream of 
Ice.” It reveals a faculty of grotesque imagin- 
ing that, though crude, is still little short of 
marvelous. Space will not. perniit us to quote ; 
but we mention ‘‘Goya,’’ ‘‘The Ballad. of Gas- 
toun,” “ Fantaisie” (a series of pictures, Euro- 
pean and Oriental, richly tinted, or, as Mr. Sal- 
tus himself would probably call them, “color- 
ful”), and, lastly, “‘La Belle’ Imperia” and 
“Chinoiserie.” In “Carrion,’”? a most thor- 
eughly revolting poem, we recognize the influ- 
ence over the author of Baudelaire’s equally re- 
volting though more powerful ‘‘ Charogne.” 

We do not call Mr. Saltus a follower of Poe’; 
although Poe’s method is sometimes distinctly 
visible in his writings, while the influence of 
Banudelaire’s horrifying yet fascinating Fleurs 
du Mal is often to be noticed in his verse. Mr. 
Baltus has possibly’a “future” before him, if 
he chooses to:put his talents rigidly to school, 
as an artist whose imagination and whose 
style need the severest discipline. We can al- 
most forgive the very numerous and salient 
faults of his book, beeause convinced that 
originality is the soil from whence they spring. 
Poetical newness is always refreshing, espe- 
efally among the mediocrities of new poetical 
aspirants, whom, like the poor in Scripture, we 
have with us always. Although there are now 
and then faint echoes of Mr. Swinburne’s in 
Mr. Saltus’s work, we must fairly acquit him 
of dissolving any Tennyson in water, of talking 
any Browningese with a bad accent, orof carry- 
ing “medisvalism’’ beyond the barriére of 
twaddle. And this, in the present age, is, at 
least, something for a young poet to boast of. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


«-+.The author of Zhe Deicide, Mons. J. 
Cohen, a French Hebrew, undertakes to defend 
bis countrymen from the accusation, under 
which for eighteen centuries they have been 
resting, of having knowingly and wickedly put 
todeath theSon ofGod. His argument is based 
upon the Gospel records, the historical truth of 
which he assumes; and he endeavors to show 
that Jesus not only did not plainly declare him- 
self to be the Messiab, but that he carefully 
concealed that claim from the Jewish people. 
The .Jews expected a Messiah, and they found 
in their sacred writings certain intimations as 
to the manner of his advent, and as to his 
character and work; and these predictions the 
man Jesus did not seem to verify. They sought 
from him again and again the necessary proofs 
of his Messiahship; but he always evaded. their 
questions. Furthermore, his claim of divinity 
was in itself a contradiction of their fundament- 
al doctrine—the unity and invisibility of God, 
To the charge that the Jews were guilty, at 
least, of ‘moral deicide” in putting to 
death one. whose teachings were s0 
pure and lofty,. the author replies by 
alleging that the morality of Christ was all 
derived from Jewish sources ;. that {t was no 
new doctrine, but only a rehearsal of truths 
with which they were already familiar. The 
answer seems to us quite inconclusive. In 
some detached and imperfect way much of the 
morality of the new Testament may, doubtless, 
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be found in the ancient wcities of the He- 
brews; but the truths proclaimed by Christ ap- 
pear in new relations and with applications 
altogether new. The Copernican system differs 
from the Ptolemate not in the introduction of 
new heavenly bodies, but in a new philosophy 
of relations. And the same difference is seen 
between the teaching of Christ and the teaching 
of the old Hebrews. That the ethical and spir- 
itual truths declared by him are mere reprodue 
tions of former teachers we cannot admit. The 
suthor admits the truth of the New Testament 
narrative; but he seems to have missed one 
statement in one form or another frequently re- 
peated: “‘The people were astonished at his 
doctrine, for he taught them as one having author- 
ity, and not as the scribes." Every one who de- 
sires to see both sides of all questions, however, 
and to put himself in the place of those with 
whom he disagrees, will be profited by reading 
this book. It contains some misstatements and 
inconsistencies and it is far from being a color- 
less argument; but the writer means to be fair 
and is undoubtedly honest. The book is printed 
in London, but is for sale at the office of the 
Jewish Messenger. 


.... Bible History, by the Rev. James O’ Leary, 
D.D., is prepared for the ‘‘ use of [Catholic] col- 
leges, schools, families, and biblical students.’’ 
The writer declares that he could never have 
been induced to write this book if it had not 
been for the deficiencies of those biblical histo- 
ries which have hitherto issued from the Catho- 
lic press. ‘‘ There is,’’ he says, ‘‘a sad desidera- 
tum common to them in the absence of informa- 
tion about the Bible itself, its writers, and the 
books of which it is composed.” Yet his book 
is, we suppose, intended to be a desideratum ; 
only it is not a sad one.. In the first two 
sections of this work each chapter has a poet- 
ical preface composed by the author himself, 
many of which are more or lessstriking. Take, 
for instance, this from the chapcer on ‘‘Protest- 
ant and Catholic Bibles ’’: 

“The Douay was by Catholic exiles done; 
A. V. is but a royal edict’s son; 
The Irish exiles love the Douay’s claims; 
The sects adore the Version of King James.” 
Or this from the chapter on “Religious De- 
nominations and the Bible’’: 
“Without the Church the Bible is of man, 
But with the Church it is of God; 
The Bible’s title from the Church 
Christ placed it ’neath the Church’s nod.” 


Besides these remarkable poetical effusions, 
there is considerable information concerning 
the books and the characters of the Bible, all 
of which wears, of course, a Catholic coloring. 
(Sadlier.) 


....Music lovers and musicians will find 
Moscheles’s Diary one of the most. entertaining 
books of the year. Moscheles had a social, 
genial nature, which brought him into contact 
with many men; and the reader will find among 
his acquaintances and intimutes not a few of 
the most distinguished musicians and artists 
of the century. With Mendelssohn and his 
family the relations of Moscheles was 
particularly intimate, and his mention of 
them is of the greater interest because of 
the lack of a good life of Mendelssohn. 
There is {a peculiar charm about the 
lives of eminent musician—sreflected, perhaps, 
from the airy, intangible quality of their art. 
But Moscheles was no poetic visionary in 
music. He was a hearty good fellow ; he lived 
in England and spent in it a considerable part 
of his life; and he has left in this record of his 
career few romantic enthusiasms, like those 
depicted in that eloquent novel, * Charles 
Auchester,” but a delightful book about 
actual artists and himself. It is full of gossipy 
and artistic interest combined, is well written, 
and gives valuable glimpses of many people 
about whom the world is interested to hear. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 


.- The Osgoods have brought out, in an ele- 
gant volume, the complete edition of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman’s poetical works. Mr. Sted- 
man’s is a gifted poetic nature, and his poems 
in this new form will attract many new readers, 
along with the old. The well-known “ Dia- 
mond Wedding”’ is placed first in the eollec- 
tion. 
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Call me yous ‘hem, Darling Song & Cho. Stewart. 35 


Donit be pave hem | ing. fone & Cho. Volumen. 40 
Goa Song & Cho. eg - 
Goods rine age Comic Song & ro, tewart... 30 


love ve roe my Love. rine & 0. y 

Morceau de Salon. Wilson........... 35 
Tittle Sunshine. Song & Cho. Danks............... 30 
Take this Letter to m Mother. Song & Cho. Hays. 35 
nates Sleeping ’neath the Lindens. Song. Hoag. 30 




















B ‘aves. Morceau. __. See Se 45 
Golden Hours. Instrumental. Wilson.............- 35 
CET THE BEST. 

The Best Piano Instructor: 
Peters’s Eclectic....... panean sennell Price, $3 25 
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inkel’s New Method............. Price, 2 50 
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The Best] instructor for Concertina 
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hundreds of thousands of readers of THE TRIBUNR 
that the paper was never so good as at the present 
time. During the past year it has enlarged its fieig 
and improved its facilities in every direction, ang 
enters upon the year 1874, which is to be one of the 
most important in public and political affairs, with 
most encouraging prospects. THE TRIBUNE, how. 
ever, believes indeeds, rather than in words; in re. 
sults, rather than in promises. It points to its recorg 
and its columns for the past twelve months as the best 
evidence of what it has done and the most satisfag. 
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AE COMPANION aims to bea favorite in every 

tamily—looked for eagerly by the young folks 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest, while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
itatteacts for the hour. 


It ils handsomely illustrated and has for contrib- 
utors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


Edward Eggleston, Dr. I. i. Hayes, 
vrof. James Do Mille, Louise C. Moulton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, “Sophie May,” 
Rebecen H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
C. W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 
8. 8. Robbins, M. A. Denison. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character, sprightly and it 
gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Heme and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzies, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price $1.50. Specimen copies 
sent free. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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St. Nicholas has Come Again. 


Here he is, more bright and beau- 
tlful than before; The Prince of 
all Magazines for Children. He 
has grown since last month, in size 
and character. The first number 
dclighted all the young folks. ST. 
NICHOLAS for December is still 
finer, and for January—Ah! the 
Holiday number—no boys and girls 
ever saw such a Magazine as that 
will be. 

ST. NICHOLAS has the most 
beautiful pictures—it is fall of 
sterling good reading-mattecr and 
hearty and innocent fun. It is te 
have ttvo splendid Serial Stories, 
ene for Boys and the other for 
Girls, and, well—we are not going 
to tell you anything more. It is 1 
fer Sale by all the NEWSDEAL- 
ERS and BOOKSELLERS, who 
will gladly show it to you. 

PRICE $3.00 a year; $1.00 for 
Four months ; 25 cta. a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 


LADY BELL. 
4 STORY OF THE LAST OENTURY. 
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” LIBERTY AND LAW 
UNDER FEDERATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


By Bairro: 12mo. - 
NW A. HILE. Tinted paper. Extra 


people may differ from the 
of of the a ‘author, a will agree he has treated 
Subject in amasterly manner.”—St. Louis Globe, 
**For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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weit). = male is born.” 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE WOMEN OF THE ARABS. 


By Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, D.D., 


17 years Missionary at Beirut. 
Badited by Rev. C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., and Rev. ISAAC 
RILEY. 


1 volume, large 12mo, beauttfully printed and fully ius- 


The wide reputation of the author and the great inter- 
est in the condition and prospects of women in Eastern 
lands make this work especially timely. Written ina 
popular style and having a great amount of new and in- 
teresting information as to manners, customs, and home 
life of the East, the work has as great interest for the 
Sensnet renter entne ees Sr NEE TINE Om PR 


For sale by all Booksellers and by the Publishers, 


DODD & MEAD, 
762 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ABBOTT’S AMERICAN 
PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS. 


4 NEW VOLUME THIS DAY. 
KIT CARSON. 


THE PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 
BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 
mo, with illustrations by Miss Greatorex. 
Price, $1.50. 
Five volumes of this Popular Series have now been 
issued, as follows: 
I. DANIEL BOONE. 

Il. MILES STANDISH. 
Il. DE SOTO. 
IV. PETER STUYVESANT. 

Vv. KIT CARSON. 





1 vol., 


Bach in one vol., 12mo, illustrated and handsomely 
bound. Price per vol., $1.50. Other volumes in prep- 


aration. 
DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
No. 762 Broadway, New York. 


PROF. GREEN’S NEW BOOK : 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE BOOK 
OF JOB UNFOLDED, 


By Wm. HENRY GREEN, D.D., Professor in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. l2mo. $1.75. 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price. 
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Agents Wanted. 
READ}! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 


. 





Tr is an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 
stration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with’ THE INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 

We go further, andallege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets 80 much in real value for the money 
patd as does a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


The age in which we live is a progressive one, espe- 
cially in journalism ; and, as far as we are concerned, 
we are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by the eminent artist, F. B. Car- 
penter. It is now being printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest. material, NO EXTRA EXPENSE WILL BE 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY BEAUTIFUL 
SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition will be ready for delivery at an 
early day, hoping thereby to prevent the unavoidable 
delays of the present year. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, th; ds of th ghand 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing & pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 
will bean easy task to get a host of subscribes; and, 
consequently, we offer advantages to an Agent that 
no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names of any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engage in the work? Let all who desire an agency 
and a choice of territory send at once for our circu- 
lars and terms. 





H. ©. BOWEN, Publisher, 


3 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 278. 


AGENTS WANTED for Rey. W. Morley Punshon’s 











great book. ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
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SCHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
aiming and Cl Civil En neering. Metallurgy. os 
Sine ote ical an ae Chemistry, As- 


say mat Labo: heen Practic Foousiery aid 
for r “Students, For further particulars and for 


talogue, address 
hes Py . Dean of the Faculty, 
East Forty-ninth street and Fourth ave., New York. 


TEACHEES | wand positions next session see 
“ American te’s” App. Form. Demand 
for caaheanal aoean J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 
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ARDING A AND DAY SCHOOL for x Young Ladies, 
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Egan d for circular. A.B. WIGGIN Principal. 


TITUTE, Pennington, NJ. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


SONG KING! 


By H. R. PALMER. 
STILL AHEAD?! 


100,000 COPIES 
NOW IN USE!!! 


It is undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 


If you have not a copy, send for one. Price $7.50 
perdozen. Specimen copy by mail (postpaid) 75 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 








NOW READY: 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


No. & 
CONTAINING SIX NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS FOR 1873. 


Price $4 per 100 copies. Sent 
BIGLOW & main, ‘eines, 


SUCCESSORS TO WM. B. BRADBURY. 
New York and Chicago. 
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20,000 SOLD 


x be D 
Prey an ra eamh RA nae er 
omes. Tt contains oe 


retin rios, martottes, and the 
nay as e. Lt |. Single copy, 60 
. Hundr 


THE neeuen CONSERVATORY 


METHOD 2: PIANO, 


ext and ost p and Foreign Fi 
method Tore Ne base Porte 


rer Dub  Duplished. eo drendy sgoned by a large portien 
E. H. BAILEY’S COLLECTION OF 


SACRED MUSIC, 


ame Anthems, Sentences, Ilymn-Tanes, R 

ses, and Chants, pelo ries tw the use of Quartet 
Pay rt and Chorus Ang + Singing Classes, and Conventions. 

Chotr Singers, and all who enjoy sacred 

wonale aoe and aoe to clevate its character and im- 
prove the style of its execution this book is respect- 
Jully dedicated rice, in paper, $1; in board, $1.25. 
Ay of the above works sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
marked price, b 


WHITE, SMITH & €O., 


298 and 300 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 











Getze’s New School for the mustes 
Organ. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price $2.50. 
TheSabbath. The and the Best Church 
Choir Book, Price $1. poet 
The ne oy wes Pastime, Duetts for Violin, er 
Flute and Piano. The only work of the kind ublish- 
ed in America, Price B’ds, $2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4. 
The same Melodies arranged as Solos for Violin or 
Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 
Hood’s Musical Manual. The’ most com- 
ete Primer and Text Book. Price 40 cts. 
e Guiding Star. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. ce 35 cts. 
Opera Librettos of (Em. lish, am, 
peras. ‘The 
and only Correct Edition. Price each, 15 a 
Beauties of Strauss. Splendid Collection of 
Strauss Waltzes, Plate hoe Price $5.00. 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. 
Only Correct Edition. Eugraved plates. Price $4.00. 
The Silver Wreath. A splendid Collection of 
Pe and ——_ Music for Piano, Price 
$2.50. Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4,00. 
The usic Teacher, — ‘Schools, Acade- 
mies, ete. Cont 
Course in Vocal Music. Price 50 cts, 
Boston Musical Treasure. A Collection of 
ee py Quartettes, etc., for Schools and Classes. 
ee 60 
Manual of Music Lessons for Prima: 
and Secondary Schools. A Text Boo 
adopted for, and rap 4 use by Public Schools of Phila 
delphia. Price 1icts. 
ee of Music Lessons for Grammar 
Se A Text Book adopted for, and in use 
by Public Schools of Philadelphia. Price 40 cts, 
Any of the above works to be had at every Book and 
Music House in the Country. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, 
The Amateur. The leading Musical Journal. 
-8ubecription, (including Chromo, Ilappy ty 
One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts. ' 


LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a: 
Ditson & Co.’s Celebrated 


HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


UNEXCELLED COLLECTIONS OF BOUND MUSIC 
VOCAL. 


Gems of German Song! 
Cems of Scottish Song! 
Cems of Sacred Song! 
Wreath of Gems! 


Operatic Pearis! 
Silver Chord ! Pry . 


Shower of Pearls! Duets. 
Musical Treasure ! Vocal and Instrumental 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
for PIANO-FORTE OR REED ORGAN. 
Cems of Strauss! 
Organ at Home! 
Pianist’s Album! 
Piano-forte Cems! 
~~ Circle! Vols. 1 and Il. 
f each book, in Cloth, $3; in Boards, $2.5 
Fine Git, $4. The above s splendia books are 7s, 
treasure-houses of b bes -— most popular music, 
being selected as the “crea from an immense 
stock. 200 to 250 ed full qheet-anuale size, in each 
tens books for presents. In each book 
you worth of music. In ae whole libra: 
ing, according to binding. Fm or $56, of. yoe w 
Dollars’ worth 








Sent, postpaid, on seach, =! retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. Il. DITSON & Co., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


The New Hymn and Tune Book, 


Tue Tribute oF Praise. 


FOR THE USE OF 


Ni REGATIONS CHOIRS, SOCIA 
sateen AMILY. LY CIRCLE, AND This 





EETINGS, 


Prepared under a verre supervision and direc 


tion of 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 
whose entbusiastic and = labors in behalf of 
true church m are well known. Eminent authori. 
ties combine in etek it THE BEST 
HYMN AND TUNE BOOK IN EXISTENCE! 
Itisa Ly ae of 352 pages, containing 324 


Melodies and T77 
A PSALTER, containing sel ections from the Psalms 
responsive Feet is Roos 


of David, arranged to be read 1 
porated in one edition. Price a Psualte: 


Ponts. Psalter edition, 1.5; $100 per enti ak > 
mail, $1.10. 


ple copy by 
Published by M. H. SARGENT, Treasurer. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING Hovusn, 
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-FORTES! 


The Ceorgi Piano-Fortes have just taken the first premium over all competitors at the 


- State Fair of 


they have been exhibited. ; 
Their durable build and refined expression of tone causes them to be the favorite in- 


struments in seminaries of learning. 
Rey. S. H. McCOLLESTER, President of Buchtel College, certifies: 


‘* We have been using two of your pianos the past year io our college. 


They have given great satisfaction. 


From Rey. L. VAN BOK KELEN, Rector of Jane Grey Seminary, spoken of in the highest terms by the Bishop: 4th, 
‘*T have pianos of other celebrated makers in the Seminary; but the Georgi was selected and used at the concert as the best. It is preferred by teachers and pupils, 


From the New York “ Examiner and Chronicle,” the most influential and widely circulated Baptist newspa 


r in America: 


est Virginia, in Kentucky, and at all other fairs and expositions where 


We regard them superior instruments.” 
“Mr. Morris, N. Y., Aug. 14th, 1873, 


“The Georgi Piano-Fortes are constructed in the modern scientific style, with improvements and appliances which render them superior to most that are made.” 
The President and other Officers of the Harmonie Society of Paris assert : " 
‘*The Georgi Piavo ranks as - es if not superior to any made in America or Europe.” 


Wm. H. C. HOSMER, the Bard o 


Avon, writes: : ’ 
“To say that I have been delighted with the tone of your pianos, after hearing the Chickering 
your fame as a manufacturer of pianos second to none in this country or Europe, will ever be at your comman 


a.” 


and othets that have had their day, is but a feeble word. My pen, in spreading 


One of our most eminent musical men, W. S. B. MATTHEWS, Musical Director and Editor of the “ Independent,’ Chicago, Ill., visited the Factory and pronounced the 


Georgi Pianos: 


‘* Very good indeed. Fuller, rounder, richer tone than any Boston Pianos.” 


Extract from a letter of Prof. C. W. HANDLEY 


toned piano they ever heard.” 


‘* Kansas Orry, Missouri, Aug. 15th, 1873, 
‘A large number have heard of it, and went tosee the wonderful Georgi, among whom were some of the best musicians of the city; and every one pronounced it the finest 


Rey. C. T. ANDERSON, of Port of Spain, in Trinidad, West India Islands, writes to the Cumberland Presbyterian:  —_ 
‘Av honest workman in these days of steam and electricity should be known to the entire public. I consider the Georgi Piano-Forte I have purchased a triumph of careful 
and scientific workmanship and of mechanical and professional skill.” 
From Rey. WM. F. MORRISON, Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y.: ; 
“‘On leaving lowa, I was reluctantly obliged to part with my Georgi Piano-Forte. When I settled in Buffalo, one of my first cares was to provide my family with one of the same 
manufacture. It fully sustains the bigh reputation the Georgi instruments have in all parts of the country.” 
Mr. JOHN ZUNDEL, Organist of Henry Ward Beecher’s Church, Brooklyn, says: : 
“The Georgi has an exquisite action, and everything about it shows thorough workmanship and indicates durability. Asa further proof of the extensive reputation of the 
Georgi, I add the testimony of some leading musicians in various parts of the country.’’ 
J. W. MACDOUGAL, Organist and Choir Master of St. Alban’s Episcopal Church, San Francisco: 


“ IT consider the Georgi Piano-Fortes unsu 


JAMES G. CLARK, the poet, composer, and ballad singer: 
‘* T never saw a piano that pleased me more than the Georgi.” 


Mrs. M. C. RUSSELL, the eminent plantas and composer : 
ng the piano-fortes of your manufacture, 


**T have had the pleasure of try 
cellent instruments in every respect. 


VILLA & DOBSON, Managers of Wallace Sisters’ Troupe : 
‘* We have used the Georgi Pianos, and take great pleasure in saying they are second to none in the United States or Europe.” 


assed by the best I have seen and played upon in various parts of the world.” 


—————_0 ——_—— 
The above are only a few selections from letters continually arriving which show the 


GEORGI TO BE THE LEADING PIANO OF THE DAY. 


guarantee entire satisfaction and never fail to give it. 
FOR CIRCULARS AND TERMS ADDRESS 


CEORCE A. GEORCI, Manufacturer of Piano-Fortes, Jamestown, N. Y. 


G 


‘¢ Battmore, Mp. 


and I shall cheerfully recommend them to the public~both professionally and otherwise—as being ex: 


s 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 





SUGGESTIONS TO PURCHASERS OF 
CABINET OR PARLOR 
ORGANS. 


Tue following considerations may save some from 
the disappointment of purchasing inferior organs at 
high prices. 

1. Good Organs are very difficalt to make. 
An organ is not a coarse machine, which can be suc- 
cessfully made by any ordinary workman. It is an 
exceedingly delicate piece of mechanism ; 8 work of 
art. Its excellence depends on very nice conditions 
and extraordinary skill in workmanship, and its dura- 
bility can be secured only by best possible material 
and construction. 


2. Difiiculty of Selection. It is impossible for 
an inexperienced person to judge what is a good 
organ and what a poor one from slight comparisons, 
Even a poor quality of tone may please at. first, from 
its novelty, though it will soon become disagreeable. 
As to the durability of an organ, no one can judge 
certainly from mere examination. Yet a poor organ 
will not last half as long as a good one, and so is dear 
at half the price, on this account alone. 





3. Many peor Organs are made. There is 
great temptation to manufacturers to make poor, 
almost worthless organs, because such can be made 
at half the cost of the best ones, and so will afford 
good profits, even if sold at what appear to be low 
prices. Since the great popularity of these instru- 
ments, ths market is flooded with poor organs, which 
- wrergren be sold at low prices, but are very dear at 


4. The recommendations of dealers are 
likely te be prejudiced. Dealers are tempted to 
recommend and sell those organs on which the largest 
discount is made to them, and these are always the 
poorest and most cheaply-made instruments. Much 
allowance must be made, therefore, in li ing to the 
representations of a dealer. Very often his judg- 
ment is biased by his pecuniary interests. 


5. An expedient te sell poor Organs. Makers 
of poor organs generally adopt the expedient of 
printing enormous prices in their price-lists, so that 
they can offer large discounts to purchasers, and thus 
make it appear that they are buying cheap! The 
printed prices are frequently double the real prices. 
8o far from proving that an organ is cheap because a 
large discount is offered, there is reason to suspect 
that a maker who will misrepresent his price in his 
price-list will misrepresent his organ also in his 
description of it. There is always reason to suspect 
an article which is offered at a large discount. 


G6. The lowest priced net cheapest. In ar- 
ticles of this kind, in the manufacture of which there 
ia so much opportunity to slight and cheapen, the low- 








est priced ts almost never the ch st. The p can 
be sold lowest, and almust always will be, while the 
best is as often the cheapest. 


7. How to be sure ofa good Organ. There isa 
perfectly safe way to buy an organ and to be sure of 
& good instrument. This is to purchase only an in- 
strument by the very best maker, whose reputation Is 80 
thoroughly established, whose work has been so often 





proved best that there is no longer any question in the 
matter. 

Most readers will know that this is the fact in regard 
to the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. The first to intro- 
duce this class of instruments, their work has always 
stood indisputably at the head. Not only at HUN- 
DREDS OF INDUSTRIAL COMPETITIONS in Amer- 
ica, but at the mostimportant WORLD’S FAIRS ever 
held, that just closed at VIENNA and that at PARIS 
in 1867, they have been awarded HIGHEST MEDALS 
for demonstrated superiority. They are the ONLY 
American Organs ever awarded any distinction at a 
World's Fair, the ONLY ones which command exten- 
sive sale in Europe, and the ONLY ones extensively 
recommended by both American and European mu- 
sicians of eminence. How generally musicians re- 
gard them as unrivaled may be judged by any one 
who will look over the testimony of ONE THOUSAND 
in the TESTIMONY CIRCULAR of the Company. 


8. Also the lowest price. The system of sell- 
ing pursued by the Mason & Hamlin Co. secures fair- 
ness and the lowest price to every one, They print 
their lowest prices in their price-lists, which are, 
therefore, subject to no discount. These prices are 
not as low as those for which poor organs can some. 
times be bought; but they are as low as organs of such 
excellence can be afforded by the makers having 
greatest facilities to make them cheapest. Those 
who have been offered organs at great discounts from 
prices of the manufacturers should compare nt 
prices with those of the Mason & Hamlin Organ. Re- 
member that they offer five-octave, double-reed Or- 
gans of that extraordinary excellence which charac- 
terizes all their work at $110 each. The exorbitant 
prices for very inferior organs are from $170 to $225 
and upward. 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. have just RI- 
DUCED the PRICES of many styles, and are intro- 
ducing new styles, more beautiful and excellent than 
any they have made before, at low prices, rendered 
possible only by reduced cost of material and labor. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists free. 
Address 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO, 


Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


STECK 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 





are the Cheapest, because they surpass all others 


b 
Tone, Finish, and Durability. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 





NEW HAVEN ORGAN 6€0.’S 
Jubilee and Temple Organs 


will speak for emselves. 


iy 






ttre: . oo 
NEW HAVEN ORCAN‘CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 





THE NEW SCALE 





27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Dndoubtedly the best Square Piano made 


Send for Circular with Illustrations. 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollai's 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years, 





THE UNITED STATES ORGAN. ts 
wysptee. Address Wistnes & BOAR. 4 Ae 











thh notice. 


" * VeSe Plane Gon» 810 Broadway, N. Ve 











NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO, 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 


ORGANS, 


which are unsurpassed in ragged of tone, style of 
finish, simplicity of construction, und durability. 
These instruments have a widespread reputation 
= in great demand all through the United 
8 


The long experience of every man connected with 
the Factory is of incalculable benefit in adding to 
that reputation. These facts are shown by the fast 
and sonmantly: increasing demand for these instrue 
ments. 

The workmanship js of the best class that can be 
produced in t) or any other country. They are sub- 
stantial and will withstand all kinds of temperature 
and climate. All modern improvements are and wi 
be added which wil! stand the test and are found re- 
liable. They are also capable of u great variety of 
tone and expression. The reeds all through the differ- 
ent sets are evenly and beautifully voiced, not soft 

down merely to sell, so that the tone ufter- 
ward will wear thin; but they will improve with use, 
and in five years will be richer and the tone will be 
as round and full as when new. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


CHAMBERS’ > 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


Merchants, dealers, and all wishing to buy Pianos are 
fet to write for information, Circulars, and Price; 





Guaranty unlimited and satisfaction guaran 
yy our “ SPECIAL @ Ovver."’ Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenaee 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 








With Improved and Cheapened o 


ri MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture- 
PB rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and oa 
: to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10¢ 
SCLOPTICON MANUAL (Bevised £4.) 60 fag 
L.J. Maroy, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 


THE WIZARD’S WONDERFUL CABINET. 


A Budget of Wonders. Complete Apparatus to Pevtalled for 5 


Sneed Tricks. Instructions for many others. New York. 7 
a 








ts. Address BLACKIE & CO., 146 Broadway, 





’ 
E. &gH. T. ANTHONY & Co., 59 ; 


Broapwary. N. Y., 01 ite Metropolitan. Chromos 80 
Bremen, Bievecstones ena Views, Graphosconess ee 


aleth Albums and Photographs of of 
to-Lantern » Slides @ specialty, Man! . 
Foote arte ‘ANS Sy uncare 


_—— 
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oung and Old. 


MICE. 


BY GEORGE COOPER, 








Tuey break the kitchen windows 
And overturn the chairs ; 

They cut the doors and tables— 
Much wicked work is theirs, 

Your watch they often handle, 
And sometimes let it fall ; 

Which fact is quite surprising 
When told of rodents small. 


They hide your books and papers, 
Unlock the doors and gates ; 
They revel in the pantry 
And rattle down the plates ; 
They fill your boots with pebbles, 
And, to your great dismay, 
A garret full of pussies 
Can’t keep the knaves away. 


But mice don’t slam the shutters, 
And sail your hats for boats, 

And give away to beggars 
Your pantaloons and coats, 

At last, you muse on Darwin, 
And, much to your annoy, 

You find those mice developed 
Into that youngest boy. 





THANKSGIVING THEN. 
REMEMBERED FOR POLLY. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 











_ Ger up in my lap, Polly, and I'll tell you 
all about Thanksgiving when I was a little 
girl. Dear me! that is a long while ago, 
and sometimes Mamma thinks there never 
will be any more such days, even for you 
little girls ; but, after all, 1 know you do have 
nice times now. 

I must begin with my Grandmother's 
kitchen; for I know you never will see a 
kitchen like that. It was large and low, 
with two windows opeving on to the back 
yard, out of whose green, knotty panes I‘ 
used to watch the pigeons and the cats, and 
see what Hiram was doing at the barn, when 
{t was too cold for me to play on the wood- 
pile orin the carriage house. There were 
all sorts of closets and cupboards about the 
kitchen, and a sink-room and a kettle-room 
opening out of it, and beyond these ‘a well- 
room. But the queerest thing of all was the 
fireplace. It was very wide, indeed—so wide 
you could sit in each corner and look up the 
chimney to the.sky. The fire was in the 
middle, and was made of big logs piled up 
on great iron andirons. Over it was an iron 
thing called a crane, a flat, strong bar of iron, 
that swung off and on, so ycu could put on 
the kettle without burning your arms in the 
flame, and then swing them back to their 
place. They were hung on hooks, and these 
hooks put into short chains, that had other 
hooks which held them on the crane, so the 
pot-hooks could be put in higher or lower, 
just as was needed. There was a_ bake- 
kettle stood in one corner of the chimney, 
and a charcoal furnace in the other, so that 
you could cook a great many things at once. 
What fun we children did have at that fire- 
place, when the cook was good-natured. 
We used to tie apples to strings, and then 
fasten the strings to the shelf above and see 
the apples twirl and roast and drip into sau- 
cers, We used to melt loaf-sugar in little 
Wire baskets tied to just such styings, and 
see it drop into buttered pans, making cakes 
of clear amber candy. We thawed frozen 
apples in the dish-kettle, and roasted ears of 
corn by leaning them against the andirons. 
We always begged the pigs’ tails at “kill- 
ing time,” and, rolling them in brown paper, 
baked them in the hot ashes. They never 
Were good, nobody ever ate them; but we 
persisted in doing it year after year. But 1 
am forgetting Thanksgiving. In those days 
We always began to get ready for it on 
Monday ; for there were a great many peo- 
Ple to come—aunts and uncles and cou- 
sins—and they must have more than they 
could possibly eat, or it would not be 
Thanksgiving, So Monday we began to 
stone raisins and cut up citron. My sister 
and I lived with my grandfather, and we 
had other cousins in the same town, who 
came there everyday; and I can tell you 
little girls and boys were made useful then. 

often wonder what you would do in these 


W8.if you bad to help as much as we did.” 


© Stoned raisins, and picked over crati- 


sues, and washed Zante currants, and. 
a cles beat eggs till our arms 





THE INDEPENDENT: 


ached. .Sometimes I had to run up and 
down hil] to the dressmakers; for, if hada 
new winter dress, it was always made for 
Thanksgiving, and so was my winter coat 
and hat. Monday the cake was made and 
the cranberry sauce. I never see-such cran- 
berry sauce now. lt was hard as jelly, and 
poured into molds which turned out stiff 
and smooth. But Monday was not so nice 
a day as Tuesday, for then we bad apples 
to peel and quarter and core, so they could 
be stewed and strained and spiced for the 
next day; great lemon-colored squashes to 
cut up for the pot, and then the delight of 
seeing them rubbed in soft streams through 
the sieve; lemons to grate for the puddings, 
and eggs to beat for the calves-foot jelly, 
that was a long time in making, and was 
at last poured into odd, old-fashioned jelly- 
glasses, where it looked like white wine. 


| To-day also bread was made and baked. 


The great brick oven crackled and roared a 
long time, then it was cleaned of its coals 
and swept with a damp broom, and then 
one after another the white swelling loaves 
were put in, the pans pushed to the end by 
a large flat shovel, with a very long bandle, 
called a slice. Then Mary filled a stone jar 
with baking pears, put in a cup of molasses 
and two or three of water, put on the 
cover, and fastened it down all round with 
aroll of dough. This went into the oven 
when the bread came out, and stayed there 
till next morning. By that time the pears 
were soft and deep red, and the jar half 
filled with syrup. How tired we were Tues- 
day night. But we did not mind tire, for 
Tbanksgiving was coming. And really next 
day it began to come, for this was pie day 
There in the kitchen Grandmother could 
be heard long before breakfast pounding 
the crust with ber rolling-pin, while the big 
oven flamed and roared; and Mary baked 
biscuit in a little tin oven before the fire, or 
a big shortcake on a pewter platter, set up 
against a flatiron and held in place by astick, 
browned and crisped steadily before the 
bright blaze. Then, if I was good,1 was 
allowed to tuck myselfinto a corner and 
look on and run of errands. I went for 
nutmegs, for cinnamon, for pie-disbes, -for 
more sugar, for milk and spoons and 
spices; but I was more than paid if I could 
only watch Grandmother roll the thin 
crust out, lay it so neatly over the dishes, 
shave off the edge so close, and then, after 
filling it with the red, or yellow, or creamy 
mixture before her in big bowls, cut strips 
of paste ‘with the dough-spur and orna- 
ment their surfaces. What a work of skill 
it was toset those pies in the oven and 
never spill a drop or slop the broad edges 
of crust and {leave a smear! How deli- 
ciously they smelt when they came out, 
glazed and crisp,and fit to melt in your 
mouth, like the cream-tarts of Bedreddin 
Hassan ! 

And all this time somebody else has been 
cutting up chickens, and packing their nice- 
ly jointed bodies away in an iron pot for the 
chicken pie. There they simmer, being now 
and then tormented with a fork, to see how 
they are doing; while Grandmother makes 
more crust, and pounds it “like a Trojap,” as 
the old sewing-woman used to say. Now 
the last pies are out and set on the buttery 
shelves—almost forty of them, as well asa 
small girl can count, rising on tiptoe and 
stretching her neck to see. There are cran- 
berry tarts—lakes of clearcrimson jelly in a 
shore of flaky crust, with ornamental bridges 
across; apple tarts, dark with spice, their 
shining brown surfaces setting off the deli- 
cate cream-colored rims; squash pies (which 
we always called punkin pies), their pale 
yellow substance savory with ginger and 
cinnamon and cream and eggs, besides the 
squash! Marlboro’ puddings, rich enough 
to give an elephant dyspepsia, and 
which in my secret “heart I always 
thought were made of pomatum,’ they 
looked so ciear and yellow and tasted so of 
lemon-peel—just as pomatum smelt. Mince 
pies were never made in our house till Christ- 
mas; but we had covered apple piés, where 
the apples were piled in without sugar or 


spice, till the covering crust looked ‘like'a’ 


bag of walntits. “And, when thésd ‘were 
baked, that upper crust was’ lifted off and 
the inside carefully mixed with butter, sugar,’ 


and” nutmeg, and then the’ top ‘replaced.’ 


This ‘was a delightful ‘performace’ to’ be! 
hold.” “Now was the thicken pié’s tum” 


"The oveb wai rehedted, and the greut’ 





pastry, in adeep yellow dish, set in to bake, 
adorned with twists and curlicues of every 
sort, and a bole left in the top, much to my 
childish wonder. Now the guests might 
come, and come they did—some from the 
river-boat, where they had spent a long, 
dreary day ; some from the stage, that rat- 
tled and rumbled up to the door, and un- 
loaded there more bundles and babies than 
it ought to have held. And oh! what fun it 
was to hear the house ring with fresh voices ; 
to. see our: dear, handsome old Grandfatber 
wélcoming them all so heartily ; to hear fires 
crackle in the spareroom and in the drawing 


- room ; to see the tea-table with an extra leaf 


for extra guests ; and see them all enjoy the 
bread and butter, the loaf cake, the cookies, 
the dried beef, the pears and cream, that no- 
body ever got so nice anywhere but at 
Grandmother’s house. And then there was 
the last delight of the day, to see Mother, 
just as I was dropping off into sleep, stand- 
ing close to the Jamp to baste ina bit of old 
lace into the throat of my green merino 
dress and pin on the front ber own little 
pin of rough Carolina gold. Oh! my 
Mother! 

Are you tired, Polly? ‘‘Teep on.” It is 
well for mamma that her little girl likes 
‘*talkee-talkee,” as the Indians say; for 
those days are very fresh in my mind, and 
sometimes I can’t help crying when I think 
about them, and then I forget how much I 
have said. But the next day is Thanksgiv- 
ing. Grandfather is down-stairs early, and 
has a big bright fire all ready ; and there is 
sweet, gentle Aunt Clara, with the last baby 
beside her knee, and a smile and a kiss for 
all of us; there are half a dozen cousins 
and five or six other aunts and uncles; and 
I get into a corner, silent and shy. I love 
them all, but I couldn’t say so, possibly. So 
1 get out of sight all I can, swallow my 
breakfast, and am happily at play 
under the table with: paper boats and 
hankerchief babies, and my dearest cousin 
Taf, the best boy in the world, I think; 
when Mother comes for me to be washed 
and dressed and gotochurch. Tuf is a big 
man now and a general. He has taken 
ports, and conquered rebels, and been 
trailed about the world from pillar to post, 
and been praised in the newspapers and 
honored by the country; but I asked him 
not long ago if he remembered how we 
played boats under the table, and he laughed 
and said he did. 

I’m sorry to say I didn’t like to be washed 
and dressed and go to church, Polly. My 
nose was always rubbed up, and soap got 
into my eyes, and my hair braided in 
dreadfully tight pig-tails. I wanted to stay 
at home, and see the big turkey roasted in 
the roaster. I should have liked to baste 
him through the lid behind and turned him 
on the spit. I wanted to help stick cloves 
into the cold bam, and score the mashed 
potato before it was put to brown in the re- 
flector; but I had to go to church, for all 
that, in my plum-colored pelisse and the 
pea-green silk hood, lined with pink and 
edged with squirrel fur, that was made for 
me out of apiece of old Aunt Eunice’s pet- 
ticoat. She left two of them—one sky-blue 
and one pea-green, quilted in flowers and 
scrolls and in the most elegant manner; and 
they made beautful hoods, Polly. 

But then there was church. We sat ina 
square pew close by the pulpit, and when 
the long prayer came I always got up on 
the seat and knelt down and looked out of 
the window into the graveyard. There 
were two tombstones under the window, 
very small and brown, with a disagreeable 
cherub’s head on each of them and letters to 
tell about Mr. Joseph Hancox and two little 
sons, from New Hampshire, lying there. I 
used to wonder if they liked it to be buried 
there and have burdocks grow overthem. I 
never did like burdocks. Then I looked 
around a little at the people, and gaped a 
good deal, and slid down into my seat, and 
heard Dr. Hawes come to very near the 
end, and say “finally.” Then I brightened 
up, and pretty soon they sung a hymn out 
of Dwight’s: bymn-book; and. old Mrs, 
Ellery, in the widows’ slip, sung, She bad 
avvery queer, cracked voice, and I used to 
wonder what. made her sing. But there 
wad ‘only one -ymn.. The «rest. were an- 
thems and set pieces, very loud and. long. 


‘So was the sermon: . The Doctor. thumped 


thecushion and made a deal of noise; and 
Irdié not know about politica, and got so 
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tired. It seemed to me very hard that we 
bad to go to church on a week day. But I 
suppose they wanted us out of the way at 
home. For when we got back there was the 
long table all set out with silver and glass 
and china; the big bunch of celery in the 
middle, in its sparkling glass vase; the 
molds of crimson cranberry at the corners; 
decanters of bright wine at either end; the 
ham, starred with cloves, at one side and @ 
pair of cold tongues on the other; little 
dishes of pickled mushrooms, mangoes, and 
butternuts standing interspersed about; and 
on the sideboard such an army of pies and 
jelleys and nuts and apples and almonds 
and raisins as might make four desserts to- 
day. But then people liked to eat and drink. 
They had open fires and rattling windows, 
and so plenty of fresh air. There was 
Grandfather in his knee-breeches and queer 
old-fashioned coat, with all the children 
clustering and clambering round him; 
there was Grandmother, with her brown 
silk dress and best cap on, rufiles of soft 
thread lace about her face and throat; 
the pretty young aunts, dressed for the day, 
and the married aunts, talking to each other 
about their children and servants and 
clothes, much as married aunts do still; and 
there were the uncles, looking a little as if 
they wished the dinner would hurry. And, 
last of all, there was one little 
table—for we children always had a 
table to ourselves—with a set of 
small pies on it. And sometimes I sat at the 
head, if Kate were not there, for she was 
older than I; but Quent always sat at the 
foot, being always there and the oldest of 
usall. What fun we had; and how hard 
it was to say what we would have to eat, 
for we could not eat everything. And by 
this time the table was loaded with turkey, 
and roast ducks, and chicken pie, and 
stewed salsify, and celery sauce, and 
gravies, besides all the cold meats; and I 
knew Motber’s beautiful dark eyes kept 
good watch over her little daughter’s plate, 
for fear of next day’s headache, for even 
then I bad headaches, The other little 
girls had fathera to see to them; but our 
father was always gone away. How nice 
it was to cut the pies, just like a grown-up 
woman! And how our small tongues ran, 
as we played at being grown up! We 
know now that it isn’t play to be men and 
women ; some of us have done being thet 
even. Lou shut her blue eyes long ago and 
laid her fair hair down tosieep far away in 
the West. Kate’s bright, dark beauty, 
‘Sher cheeks like roses and her eyes like 
sloes,” (as old people used to say)—they are 
gone, too, and a great river sings to her 
rest. Charley lies by the Gulf of Mexico; and 
those of us who still live are scattered from 
shore to shore—long, wide miles lie between 
us; and between some rolls a deeper ocean 
than space or time. If ever it be bridged, 
there will be a Thanksgiving in Heaven and 
on earth both. 

But Mamma is getting too sober for you, 
Polly. ‘‘Whatmakes mecry?’ Why, little 
girl, don’t you think grown people ever cry ? 
We never used to Thanksgiving Day, for 
after dinver we felt horribly dull. We ad 
all eaten too much, to tell the truth; and it 
was cold out-doors and getting dark by this 
time. A few of the courageous went out to 
the barn, and got into the ark, as. we called 
thecld family coach, that we never had seen 
used in our lives. There we jumped, end 
squealed, and laughed,and played go to 
ride; but I never liked it much. There was 
a musty smell of old cushions and dried-up 
leather, besides the stable smells; and there 
were cobwebs and dust, and oh, horrors! I 
was afraid, mice! But by and by came tea 
time. I don’t think we ever ate anything, 
only drank our milk-and-water and longed 
for the table to be cleared; for then we all 
had games—very quiet ones, to be sure, so 
the old people could help us. ‘‘ Twenty 
questions,” or ‘‘ What is my thought like ?” 
or we capped verses, or Grandfather told us 
about ‘‘ Little Robby and old Bose the dog,” 
and sung “ Did you ever, ever, ever see a 
man eat & whale?” 

Then the dear Aunt Katy, who was always 
ready to make us children bappy would per- 
form ber one astonisbing juggler’s trick—eat- 
ing a bitof lighted candle. .How we stared, 
never finding out for years that the candle 
was cut out, of ap apple and bad a bit of 
walnut-meat for wick. Then she melted 
sngar in the seal candle and dropped it oz 
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white paper for us. She played the game of 
human life on a queer old parchment sheet, 
with illustrated stopping places for our 
counters. I always wondered why the com- 
plaisant man had to begin the game all over 
again. I don’t think hedoes always. Then 
she would repeat poetry to us—the “‘ Battle 
of Ivry” or the “ Bullfight of Gazul ”—till 
my blood used to grow cold and give me 
shivers of excitement. And then came the 
order for bed. It was dreadful to go to-bed, 
to feel that Thanksgiving was over, that a 
whole year, with winter and lessons and 
headaches and various small miseries, lay be- 
fore us. But all things come to an end at 
last-—not only Thanksgiving, but my story, 
Polly. Aren’t you glad? 





THE TURTLE CLUB. 


BY SARAI 0. JEWETT. 





Dick TOWNSEND must have the credit of 
awakening the interest of the Highfield 
boys in turtles. By the Highfield boys I 
mean the ones I knew. There were only 
five whom I ever had anything to do with 
—Dick Townsend, and Joe Hunt, and Ned 
Crawford, and the Thomson boys, who are 
twins and look so precisely alike that you 
couldn’t tell which was Joe and which Jim, 
if you had been introduced two minutes be- 
fore. Their schoolfellows were always 
making mistakes; and long ago, when the 
Tbomsons were very young, some one sug- 
gested calling both brothers by both names, 
and then there was no fear of mistakes. So, 
if a boy said ‘‘ Here comes Jimjoe” it was 
one of the twins; and if he said ‘‘ Here come 
the Jimjoes” he meant both, and everybody 
anderstood. This last year one had grown 
a little taller than the other, but nobody 
thought of separating the names; the boys 
were now Big Jimjoe and Little Jimjoe. All 
these five had always known eacli other, bad 
been friends before they were old enough 
to go to school at all; and since then had 
journeyed on together up through the griefs 
and perils of primer and primary arithmetic, 
to their present elevation of Fourth Reader 
and Greenleaf’s Common School. But I 
am not going to tell you about lessons any 
more ;80 don’t be indignant and look at the 
next story, to see what the name is and if it 
doesn’t look more interesting. 

Yes, it was Dick Townsend who had the 
frst turtle, as I told you in the beginning. 
These Highfield boys find some new fashion 
every year, and follow it diligently. If one 
makes 2 kite, all the rest do, and there is one 
in progress in every shed-loft. But I don’t 
mean these old fashions; because all boys, 
everywhere, play marbles when the ground 
first gets dry in spring, and there are certain 
games like this for certain times of the year, 
that come around as regularly as Christmas 
Day itself. Ill tell you what I mean. You 
know that at college there is a list of studies 
for every term, which all the boys take; and 
there is another list which is called that 
of the elective or optional studies, and from 
these the boys can choose just which they 
like best or think will be of most use to them 
in the business they have chosen. Now you 
understand. The Highfield boys played all 
the regulation games; but they always had 
one of the optional amusements on hand be- 
sides. One time they each kept rabbits, and 
1 remember the season of white mice, and 
woodchucks, and tame crows, and pigeons; 
not to speak of waterwheels in the brook, 
and clappers to be turned by the wind for 
frightening crows. These last were brought 
to a high mark of ingenuity, and Ned Craw- 
ford’s invention was such a brilliant success 
that he had dreams of trying for a patent. 

One Monday morning some of the boys 
were at the schoolhouse unusually early, 
and were sitting on the steps talking; though 
one was playing marbles for keeps with the 
little boys, though it was very late for mar- 
bles. Dick Townsend came last; and then 
there was a great-deal to be said, as he had 
gone over to his sister’s the Thursday night 
before, with his mother. His ‘sister was 
married and lived about a dozen miles 
away. They had come home the afternoon 
before, because it had looked so much like 
rain the next day; and here it was as bright 
a Monday morning as ever dawned. There 
had been some adventures, of course, and 
the other boys had an exciting story to tell 
of # fishing excursion they'had made on 
Saturday. 

“Oh! boys,” said Dick; “ guess whet I 
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found yesterday afternoon. It was walk- 
ing across the road, and if you ever saw 
such a big fellow I never will brag again as 
long as I live.” 

** Snake ?” said Little Jimjoe. 

“No,” said Dick. “I did see a snake, 
but it was only a common-sized green one.” 

‘*Fox? Weasel? Woodchuck?”’ guessed 
the others. 

But Dick called them geese, and asked 
how he could catch either of those, when he 
was in the wagon and had to stop the horse 
and get out. They would be half a mile off. 
Everybody was puzzled, for what creature 
could have been going across the road so 
slow that it could be caught. Even an old 
speckled hen could get out of your way, 
unless she was an unusually slow traveler. 

‘*Ob! tell us. There comes the teacher.” 
And Dick, being good-natured, unfolded his 
secret. 

“Tt was the biggest mud-turtle you ever 
saw. Mother saw him first, and I got out 
and headed him off, and then put him in the 
back of the wagon, upside down. Mother 
was awfully afraid of him, wished a dozen 
times she never had seen the old thing, and 
kept looking back to see if he hadn’t turned 
over. Onee she thought sure he had hold 
of her heel; but when we looked it was only 
the sharp end of a sassafras root. I dug it 
out over in the woods back of Mary Anu’s- 
There are lots of trees there.” 

“ Let’s all go over some Saturday,” said 
Big Jimjoe, who was always excited at be- 
holding a prospect of something to eat. 

** All right,” said Dick; ‘* but I know you 
never saw such a turtle. He is as much as 
a foot long.” 

“What are you going to do with him?” 
asked Ned Crawford. 

‘*Keep him, I guess. Fve got a hole 
bored through the edge of his shell, and 
he’s tied to a stake in the yard. But I’m 
going to fix some kind of a pen for him. 
Come over after school and see him. Does 
anybody know what is good to feed ’em 
on?” 

Just then the teacher rang the bell, 
and they all went into school. Ned Craw- 
ford can draw capitally. And just before 
recess he held up a picture to Joe Hunt of 
two big turtles walking arm in arm, and a 
procession of little ones following them, 
two and two, on their hind feet, some of 
them carrying parasols. Joe laughed aloud, 
and the teacher looked up pleasantly and 
asked him why. 

“ Because,” said she, ‘if it is something 
very funny, we should all like tohear about 
it” 

Ned, after a little persuasion, held up the 
slate, and Miss Denet said it was well 
done, and she didn’t blame Joe for 
laughing. But then boys went to school 
to study, so they would be fit for something 
when they were men. So Ned musn’t draw 
any more pictures until his lessons were 
learned. She didn’t wish the boys to lose 
time while they were coming to school to 
her. Ned might draw as much as he pleased 
at the right time. She thought he had a 
great talent for it, and hoped he could have 
lessons from a good teacher some day. He 
might take turtles for the subject of his 
next composition. So Ned was both 
pleased and punished ; and he studied very 
hard, and had the best arithmetic lesson he 
had recited that term. 

All the scholars liked Miss Denet and 
tried hard to please her. Of course, that 
was partly the reason she was so good- 
natured to them; for what teachercan be even- 
tempered when the scholars are like willful 
young wild Arabs, and think only of what 
they mean to do after school? Don’t forget 
that you are in school for your sake, not the 
teacher's; and when you sbirk a lesson it is 
a loss to you, and nobody else. I can’t for- 
get that one day somebody asked me to do 
asum, and I puzzled myself and made fig- 
ures in a bewildered way; and finally it 
flashed across me that I ran away from 
school the very morning when the teacher 
was going to explain that rule of arithmetic 
which was missing from my head. 

That night all the boys who could went 
over to Dick’s, to see the big turtle. They 
found that his majesty had already gotten 
into trouble. Dick’s father had noticed that 
the string was not a strong one; and just: 
after dinner he kindly turned the turtle over’ 
on his back, so Dick should find him safe: 
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time afterward an old hen saw a nice 
mouthful of bug at a little distance; and, on 
her way to gobble it, being in great haste, 
she unluckily put one of her feet just in 
front of the turtle’s mouth. In an unhappy 
moment she found herself caught fast by 
one toe, and so she quawk, quawked all the 
rest of the afternoon; and the first thing the 
boys did was to hold a council about the 
best way of setting her at liberty. 

Big Jimjoe said that turtles never let go 
anything ; but perhaps they could make 
the old fellow mad, and so he would bite 
theclaw off. Little Jimjoe, being more prac- 
-tical, suggested that they should cut it off 
with a chisel, and save time. Joe Hunt 
sat down on the grass, and while the rest 
talked he poked the turtle’s beak with a 
little stick; and the first thing they knew 
Mrs. Biddy departed in a hurry toward the 
hencoop, half running and half flying, and 
quawking louder than ever. The boys 
laughed ; and Dick took a stronger piece of 
cord from his pocket, which be had found 
in bis desk at school, and tied his new pet 
to the stake, which he drove deeper into 
the ground. 

‘*T suppose I ought to have a kind of 
pond for him; oughtn’t 1? They always 
seem to live near water. I guess I'll sink 
a big tin pan. There’s one we mix chick- 
en dough in; but something else would do 
just as well for that, and I could stop up 
the holes easily. I say, boys, I’ve thought 
of something. Wouldn’t it be fun for us to 
see how many turtles we can get? Let’s 
all keep them, and have a big pen down by 
Joe Hunt’s brook.” 

“Yes, and we'll call it the United Turtle 
Club,” said Joe Hunt. And all the boys 
grew much excited, and planned then and 
there to go turtle-hunting the very next 
Wednesday afternoon. 

‘But I know.we never shall find an- 
other big one like this,” said Ned Craw- 
ford. 

‘* He #¢ a whaler,” said Little Jimjoe, ad- 
miringly ; but he thought all the time that 
there was no doubt he could find a larger 
one, Little Jimjoe was a superior hunter. 

You would naturally suppose that they 
built their pen first; but the truth is that 
they left the first inbabitant tethered to his 
stake in Dick’s yard wutil Saturday. On 
Wednesday the first grand expedition came 
off, and was very successful. They went 
up the brook to a marshy, swampy pasture, 
and found quite a number there; though 
none of them were too large to. be put.inte 
a good-sized pocket, and two or three were 
very small. The boys anchored these in 
their respective yards; but on Saturday the 
pen was finished, and the turtles, great and 
small, set up housekeeping in state. The 
boys first marked out 9 square on the slop- 
ing bank of the brook, and then made a low 
fence around it, by driving stakes into the 
ground and banking it up outside with turf, 
which they got easily from the edge of a 
sand-pit near by. Down at the lower part 
the little yard could not be banked, for here 
the brook ran through; but the boys en- 
joyed very much wading into the water and 
driving the stakes close together, making 
them keep stiff and strong by tying the tops 
together with strings. After the outside was 
finished it was not nearly so much trouble 
to divide the square into five nar- 
row yards, one for each member of the 
club. The boys thought no sensible turtle 
could wish for better quarters, for here they 
had turf at the tep, and then mud, and then 
water. Besides this, there was a small tree 
stuck into the ground for shade, in each, 
near the upper part—either alder branches, or 
scrub-oak, or something of the kind. But 
the turtles didn’t seem fond of shady places, 
and were always either down in the water 
or half-way up the bank, in the sun. So 
the upper part was very convenient for the 
new members of the family, who were 
always tied up immediately, with a very 
short string, while the marking dried. It 
was one of the rules of the U. T. C. that all 
new turtles should be plainly marked with 
the initials of the club and the number of 
the pen. .At first they began by cutting it. 
on the shell; but this was some trouble, and 
kept the jack-knives so dull that white paint 
was taken as a substitute. taeda | 
house had been painted that spring, an 
pars of o.bnohiok ot npins 99, BES eft_over,, 
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were suitable in regard to size with fancy 

sketches and patriotic mottoes. The boys 

interest in them seemed unfailing for severa} 

weeks; and Miss Denet had to make a rule 

that no turtles should be brought to the 

schoolhouse. They used to carry the little 
ones in their pockets, and sometimes leays 
them in their desks over night. They used 
to slyly take them out during school hours, 
and let them crawl a little way along the 
floor or on the benches, from which they 
were apt to have aatumble. The girls were 
all made very unhappy, and one of them 
found the very largest one of all inside her 
desk one morning. And it was on this occa, 
sion that Miss Denet refused any more new 
acholars of that description. 

I certainly must tell you about the cap. 
ture of the big turtle down in Round Pond. 
That was the grand event of the summer, 
Joe Hunt’s elder brother had seen him first; 
and afterward Joe himself bad seen him, 
also, on the same board. It was only after 
one or two unsuccessful trials to catch him, 
without anybody’s help, that Joe told the 
boys about him with an air of great virtue 
and unselfishness. The United Turtle Club 
met at the schoolhouse very early that Sat. 
urday morning. I couldn’t tell you of al 
the weapons and ammunition that they car. 
ried. I only know that it was upon this oc- 
casion that Big Jimjoe valiantly shouldered 
a harpoon, which he had sat up late the 
night before to make out of arake-handle and 
& wornout shoe-knife blade. All the boys 
meant to have the turtle, dead or alive. It 
was what is sometimes called a toad-turtle; 
but Ido not know why, unless from some 
fancied resemblance. They do not have 
smooth shells, like the common mud-turtle; 
but rougher, thicker ones, much higher in 
the middle, so as to make a kind of spine. 
They bite terribly and are very ugly; but 
fortunately they are very seldom seen. 

It was only a mile anda half to Round 
Pond across the fields. The boys hunted 
carefully among the bushes and along 
the shore near where the turtle had been 
seen ; but there was no sign of him, though 
they caught two small common ones, which 
was encouraging. It seemed no use to stay 
there; so they wandered off, some one way 
and some another, to wait until the sun 
was higher, when perhaps he would go 
upon the board. They kept near the shore, 
in the swampy places, and Little Jimjoe 
and Ned Crawford, seeing a whole row sit- 
ting on a log,ran for a raft and paddled 
out, making a very successful voyage. 

“Isn’t it funny that we have seen 80 
many ?” said Joe. “Some yearsI haven't 
seen more than three or four. Do you sup- 
pose there are always so many walking 
round, or is it a very good year for turtles?” 

“TI guess it’s because we are hunting for 
them,” said Ned, who was right. And 
do you know I think we lose a great many 
things in this world besides turtles just be- 
cause we don’t hunt for them and try hard 
enough to get them. People fail often to 
get what they want because they don’t use 
the means. They take it out in wishing, 
and then wonder because they are so often 
disappointed. You don’t sit under a tree 
and cry because the walnuts grow so high 
and hang far up out of your reach. You 
climb up and shake them down. Work, 
boys! ‘ 

They hunted about for some time, paying 
especial attention to barberry bushes. Boys 
have a tradition that turtles’ nests are 
always under barberry bushes, and that the 
young ones feed on the bark after they have 
hatched out from the eggs. I don’t know 
whether this is a well-grounded fact in 
natural bistory or not; for, unfortunately, 
the only books of reference I have both 
dismiss the subject of mud-turtles with 
very short notice. After a while our friends 
came back to the starting place, and sat 
down on the bank to watch for their prey 
and enjoy a season of conversation. Two 
little turtles were already on the board, 
which was considered a hopeful sign and !t 
was not more than half an hour before there 
was @ little splash out in the pond, and 
something came swimming toward them, 
re Munk-rat” ead Ned 

“rat, 

No; for it came up again, and paddled 
cloger, go the boys could see the f 
back, and they waited still as mice while 
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They watched him get himself perched to 
pig satisfaction, and the small turtle next 
him move away & little; and then his head 

ped, and he stirred once more lezily, and 
then lay still. The warm May sun shone 
fall on bis back, and there was every reason 
to believe that he was sound asleep. 

«Didn't I tell you the truth?” said Joe 
Hunt. “Td like to see one of you dare to 
catch him by the tail. I'd rather keep out 
of the way of that beak of his.” 

“We must have him, boys,” said little 
Fimjoe. 

But the question was: How could they 
safely land him on the shore? He would 
go to the bottom like a rock if he were 
scared. Big Jimjoe looked despairingly at 
his harpoon. It would have been much 
more useful if the game had been a large 
pull-frog. The board was too far out from 
shore for careful wading, for the water grew 
deep suddenly. But, to shorten the story, 
this is the plan they chose. The board: did 
not seem to be resting on anything, though 
it was prevented from floating out any 
further by a large branch that was sticking 
up out of the water—one that had blown 
down on the ice in the winter. The boys 
took some long shoots of willow and tied 
them together, then tied their strongest 
pieces of cord together and made a slip- 
noose at the end. They put this on the end 
of the pole, and Dick carefully held the 
queer fishing-rod out over the water and 
tried to slip the noose over the board; but 
the cord was light and only dragged along 
on the top of the water. So he took it in; 
and Ned Crawford happily thought of 
weighting the cord with little stones, 
about as far apart as the width of the 
board, and fastening the string lightly 
along the stick, so the noose hung in 
the form of a square. This time it 
was easy enough. Dick let it drop until 
the pebbles were a little way under water, 
and then drew the pole along until he held 
it about a foot from the end of the board, 
when he drew. it out, and Ned Crawford 
pulled the noose tight, starting the board a 
little. One little turtle flopped into the 
water, and the boys waited in an agony of 
suspense, for fear the others would follow. 
But they slept on, unsuspectingly. 

Ned began to pull in slowly, and it was 
very exciting, 

“All of you grab at the big one,” whis- 
pered he. ‘‘ Never mind about the other.” 

Joe Hunt waded into the water, and be- 
fore the old turtle had time to fairly wake 
up, oreven to pull in his head, Joe had 
grabbed him and thrown him in, and there 
he was, safe onshore. The little one made 
his escape; but who cared? 

And then a hole was bored in the shell, 
while the unhappy captive helplessly twisted, 
and tucked in his clumsy claws tighter and 
tighter, as if hoping to put himself entirely 
out of sight. The boys made a careful ex- 
amination of both upper shell and under, 
and tried in vain to make his lordship snap 
at sticks. Finally they slung him with 
strings to Big Jimjoe’s harpoon, which 
found its mission at last, and carried him 
homein triumph. Even the minister came 
to see him. 

It would take altogether too many pages 
if I tried to tell you all the fun the United 
Turtle Club had that summer. The interest 
rather subsided after the first week or two 
of vacation. The boys used to sell and ex- 
change frequently; and there was always 
something to be done to the pens or “ the 
turtle-coops,” as they were usually called. 
They used to try various kinds of food, and 
sometimes had matches (trials for the cham- 
pionship of such accomplishments as turtles 
possess)—like seeing which would hold long- 
est to a stick; though there were two divis- 
ions to this—first, the turtle which snapped 
quickest, and, second, after being lifted 
from the ground, which would drop last. 
It was great fun hunting for them, for they 
&re sure game and the boys liked being in 
the woods. This was the best part of it, 
Teally ; for being in the open air makes us 
Strong and well, and the best capital a boy 
can have for the business of his after life 
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understanding and remembering. 

The end of the United Turtle Club was 
in this wise: There was a great rain-storm 
in August, and the morning after it had 
cleared away the Jimjoes called Dick to go 
and see the coops, for they must need repair- 
ing. Alas! the brook had risen so high 
that the lower stakes were covered; and the 
entire colony had ‘inconsiderately paddled 
away in the night, in search of freedom. 

I am sare you will like to read Ned Craw- 
ford’s composition: The boys thought it 
was first-rate, and Miss Denet said she 
wished they would all do as well and take 


interesting. And it showed how much bet- 
ter it was to write on some subject you 
know about, instead of making stupid re- 
marks and saying things that everybody 
knew beforej about Friendship or George 
Washington. 

“TURTLES. 


“A Turtle isa reptile. It hasa head like a 
snake anda little sharp tail and four claws 
like an Alligator. The rest of him lives inside 
the bones so I don’t know what it looks like. 
The bones are outside and are called the shell. 
They live a great many years. I have read of a 
big Turtle that belonged to a bishop in England 
that lived a hundred and twenty years after they 
got acquainted with him. They are very ugly 
and stupid and I don’t think you could tame 
them if you tried all summer, I suppose they 
are good for something but I don’t know what 
itis. Itis fun tocatch them. In some coun- 
tries but notin this they keep them round in 
the houses to kill bugs. A Turtle has no tecth 
but it doesn’t make any difference for there are 
bones in their mouths and they bite like every- 
thing and can hold on to a stick all day if you 
stay and pull. I don’t believe they ever die bard- 
ly. Youcan’t starve them and if you cut off their 
heads and feet and tails it doesn’t kill them 
and the beak will keep on snapping at you 
for a- day or two. This sounds like a big 
story but it is true. I don’t know bow I 
should go to work to kill a Turtle unless 
I masbed him with a biz hammer. Or else 
boiled him. The shells are real pretty when 
you have boiled the turtle part out. They live 
all winter like bears without anything to eat. 
I am always hungrier in winter than any other 
time. I don’t see how they doit. I think they 
are awful homely, their eyes look asif they 
were set in upside down. They mostly stay in 
the same place, It takes them a good while to 
get anywhere. I have beard of a new way to 
catch them, you go under water and clap two 
pieces of wood togetherand they will be scared 
and go right ashore, and all the musk-rats too. 
They get the substance called tortoise shell 
from a kind of big Turtle. It is used for wo- 
men’s combs, and sells fora good deal. I 
should like to raise that kind. Therearea good 
many kinds of Turtles, and some are good to 
eat, This is all I can think of about Turtles ex- 
cept that the Jimjoes and Dick Townsend 
caught a lot over in Grover’s marsh, Saturday. 
They said it was a great year for young toads 
over in Grover’s marsh and so perhaps they live 
on those. Ihave two Turtles to sell—sbiny, 
high-storied backs, first rate pocket-size and 
warranted lively snappers. This is the longest 
composition I ever wrote.”’ 





LIGHT. 


BY F. W. BOURDILLON. 





Tue night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one, 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one, 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 
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so much pains to make their compositions |. 
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one to explain it to you; because it is worth | 





southern district of rie. an now the 
representative: of" Calloway’ ntyin the 
Missouri legislature,am spoken of as the 
Whig candidate for next Congress, and I 
am lost. Who are you?” Of course, the 
question was repeated ; and the answer was 
again returned, with all its linked dignity, 
until the audience screamed with laughter 
and ted poor Russell whenever he dared 
to rise with ‘‘Who, who, who are you?” 
And so he got his name of “ Owl Russell.” 
—+Tribune. . 
Ee 


BILLY BOY. 


BY M. M. D. 











“ Poor Billy boy was music mad, 
O music mad. was he ; 
And yet he was as blithe a lad 
As any lad could be— , 
With a hi-de-diddle, 
Bow and fiddle, 
Rig-a-me-ho ! sang he— 
For Billy was as blithe a lad 
As any lad could be. 


“ Nobody knows the joy I know, 
Or sees the sights I see, 
So pay me high or play me low, 
y fiddle’s enough for me. 
It takes me here, it takes me there— 
So play me low or high; 
It finds me, binds me, anywhere, 
And lifts me to the sky.” 
With a hi-de-diddle, 
Bow and fiddle, 
Rig-a-me-ho! sang he— 
For Billy was as blithe a lad 
As any lad could be. 
—St. Nicholas. 
EE 


A LONELY DINNER. 


A cuRrIoUS dinner was recently given at 
one of the principal restatrants in Paris. 
Thirteen covers had been laid; but, to the 
surprise of the waiters, a single guest made 
his appearance, who, after pushing twelve 
chairs close to the table, as if they were en- 
Rened, quietly sat down and dined alone. 

he mystery was afterward explained. 
Twenty years ago thirteen friends, amongst 
whom were Alfred de Musset, Théophile 
Gautier, Count de Flehac, etc., met at the 
restauravt in question, and agreed to dine 
together every year on the same day, keep- 
ing the places of those who had died as if 
their guests were to be present. The next 
year they were only eleven in number, two 
years after ten, then seven, and soon. The 
last but one was. Count de Flavigny, who 
lately departed this life. The solitary guest 
at present was M. Rubelles, a painter of 
—_ repute, aged eighty-four.—Zvery Sat- 
urday. 


Ayer's Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


T0 ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 
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Hepatitis or . Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE. 





Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 
| gers in the.right side, under the edge 


of the ribs, increases on pressure; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general.are costive, sometimes alternative 
with laxg the head ‘is troubled. with 
pain, accompanied. with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sOmetimessan ‘attendant: . Fhe patient 
complains of weariness and debility ; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; end 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Se 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination’of 
the body, after death, has shown the u- 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s. Liver Pitts, 1n cases 
or Acug anp Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happy 
results. No better cathartic can be used, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quirine. 
We would advise all who are afflicted 
with this disease to give them a FAIR 
TRIAL. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., Prrrssuxcn, Pa. 


P. S.. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others 
than Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders 
distinctly, and éake,none but Dr. C. [eee ore 
by Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa; To those Wishing to 
give them a trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, te 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills for 
twelve three-cent postage stamps, or one vial of Vermi- 
fugée for fourteen three-cent stamps. All orders from Ca- 
meta be bs agcompanied by twenty ents extra, 

respectal ruggists Country Store- 
keepers generally. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


Should be kept in every nursery. If you would have 

your children growup to be HBALTHY, STRONG, and 

vrcorous Mzn and Women, give them a few doses of 
M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE, 


TO EXPEL’ THE WORMS. 
az BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., 


LOWELL, MASS., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN MEDI- 
CINE. : 
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“OWL RUSSELL.” 


Nor long ago died the Col. Russell known 
in the Southwest as ‘‘ Owl Russell,” who 
was once Henry Clay’s private secretary. 
He was a man of intense egotism, whose 
chief object in life was to be admired and 
notorious, Years and years ago, while in 
the Missouri legislature, he got the soubdri- 

et which clune to bim all the rest of bis 
ife, and actually carried him out. of his 
political career...It.was during a violent 
debate, in which he had shown an absurd 
pomposity, that one of his political’ com- 
rades rose and quietly told a little story. He 
said that one night Russell, while.traveling 
through. the,woods lost his way, and, being 
a stranger in that part of the country, be- 
came rather nervous. While in’ this sorry 
plight he suddenly heard«a -voice:'not, far 
away calling out::‘* Who, who, 
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BOYN'TON’S 


«Improved Gas-Tight”? Brick-Set and 
Portable “Salamander” Furnaces 
for Anthracite or Bituminous 


They are the most POWFREUL and DURABLE for 
DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETO. 
Also “Our Favorite’ Elevated Oven Range, 
with LARGE OVENS and HOT CLOSET, 
for family use, The best Range sold. 
HEATING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY STOVES, 

Manufactured by i 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 232 and 234 Water st., N. Y. 


‘Western : 

BLISS & BROWN, # Lake street, Chicago, 
Tra “ J <4 
Coen re eee, ARETE Re ole the pacha mene 

hs ta year Gnds.the T: in. some. new. 
t localities, in various parts the world: - ‘3 
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Hallet,Davis & Co. 


272 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON, 
Grand, Square, and Upright Piano- 
Forte Makers. 

52 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


From Edward Bernsdorf, the accomplished 
Musical Critic of “ The Signal,” the first 
Musical Journal of Leipzig, a paper 
having the largest circulation of any 
of its class iu Europe or America. 


The undersigned has no hesitation in declaring 
herewith that he considers the piano of Messrs. 
Hallet, Davis & Co., of Boston,an instrument which 
does the fullest honor to the American plano man- 
ufacture. The tone of this instrument ( sonorowe, 
noble, and perfectly symmetrical, whilst the touch fully 
satisfies all requirementa im elasticity and capability of 
modulation. EDWARD BERNSDORE. 

LE1pziG, June, 1871. 








‘AGENTS :~+T. 8. BERRY & CO., 789 Brosdway, N. Y. 
W. R.PUELPS & CO., 927 Chestnut st., Phil. 
W. W. KIMBALL, cor. State and Adams 
WINTER RESORT. 

HLAND, PARK HOTEL, ALK 8.0. 
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Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quiaine 
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NOTICES. 


&@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Indee 
pendent, P.-O, Bex 2787. 

§@” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

§3” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as 8 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

3” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


| Che Independent. 


HENRY C, BOWEN, 
Eprror, PuBLIgHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, November 27th, 1873. 
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LET US GIVE THANKS. 


Finer. As a nation, as commonwealths, 
and as citizens 

For so marked a revival of the sentiment 
of political morality, for the popular con- 
demnation of all Credit Mobilier briberies 
and back-pay swindles, and especially for 
the glorious conviction and imprisonment of 
the brazen type of political corruption. 

For just judges and upright jurors, who 
have vindicated our laws and proclaimed 
the curse of God and man on unblushing 
crime. 

For war averted and for peaceful coun- 
sels, 

For financial disasters surmounted and 
for returning confidence. 

For overflowing harvests and for general 
eomfort and plenty. 

Secondly. As churches and as Christians, 

For the spirit of unity among believers, so 
grandly displayed in the great meetings of 
the Evangelical Alliance. 

For the softening of religious asperities, 
and for the increasing recognition as breth- 
ren of all those who love our Lord and who 
exhibit the Christian character. 

For the growing respect paid to our his- 
toric faith, and for the influence of Chris. 
tian principles in social and public life. 

For the progress in education and in 
Christian conduct of our freedmen and 
for the general success of evangelizing 
efforts at home and abroad. 

Thirdly. As families and as individuals. 

For the homes still blessed by the inter- 
ministrations of love. 

For the aged parents and grandparents 
who linger to receive our grateful reverence. 

For the strong support of loved compan- 
ions in happiness and in trial. 

For the happy faces of children and of 
_cbildren’s children. 

. Forsll the blessings of this life, for the 
means of grace and the hope of glery. 

For all these and for all his manifold good- 
-42€88 unto us 

* Let us with s 





mind 
be is kina; 
For his mercies aye endure, 
ever gure.” 
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HYACINTHE IN GENEVA. 


Ip Father Hyacinthe and the Old Cath- 
olics of Geneva do not keep this day as a 
day of thanksgiving, it will not be because 
they have no oceasion to be thankful. The 
triumph which they have gained must make 
all their days holidays, 

To comprehend what has been accom- 
plished in Switzerland toward Catholic re- 
form we must go back a httle. 

Shortly after the Vatican Council it be- 
came evident that the authorities at Rome 
had determined to annul the compacts made 
with many of the European governments, 
by which the administration of ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs had been regulated. The Pope 
had conceded to various governments by 
treaty the right of veto upon the appoint- 
ment of bishops. No bishop was allowed to 
exercise his functions until his appointment 
had been confirmed by the state. This ar- 
rangement, by which the conflicting claims 
of civil and ecclesiastical authority had 
been adjusted, the Pope, without any con- 
ference with the other parties to the con- 
tract, resolved to repeal. In Geneva the 
episcopate was vacant and Monseignor Mer- 
millod, who had been consecrated for mis- 
sionary service in some foreign land, was 
acting as bishop. Suddenly, without any 
notice to the Government, he assumed full 
episcopal authority. This flagrant violation 
of treaty stipulations was resented by the 
Government, and Monseignor Mermillod 
was notified that he must not exercise his 
functions until he had obtained the proper 
authorization. This he refused to do; where- 
upon he was ordered to leave the country, 
and was finally escorted over the frontier by 
a company of soldiers. , 

The expulsion of the bishop left the Cath- 
olic Church of his diocese wholly without a 
head. Many of the priests followed him 
into exile, and in the absence of a bishop 
there was no way in which the vacant par- 
ishes could be supplied with pastors. Ac- 
cordingly the Swiss Government framed a 
new ecclesiastical law, by which the peo- 
ple of each Catholic parish were em- 
powered to elect their own pastor. This 
law was Carefully drawn, to secure the rights 
of all Catholic citizens. It provided that 
none should be permitted to vote in parish 
meetings save those whose names were on 
the parish register and who had been at 
least two years members of the parish 
churches. 

About the time of the passage of this act 
Father Hyacinthe was called to Geneva. Of 
his wonderful conferences in that city, in 
which crowded and enthusiastic audiences 
learned from his eloquent lips the philoso- 
phy of the reform which he advocates and 
the practical measures of administration 
which he proposes, our readers have been 
told. The opportunity which he could not 
obtain in Paris was opened to him in Ge- 
neva; and he has madea better use of it 
than even his best friends could have hoped. 
By the clearness of his statements, the 
warmth of his eloquence, and, above all, the 
noble sweetness of his personal character 
he has won for himself a warm place in the 
hearts of the Genevese. 

Not many weeks ago an election of 
priests was appointed under the new eccle- 
siastical law to fill vacancies in three of the 
four churches of Geneva. The Old Cath- 
olic candidates were Hyacinthe, Chavord, 
and Hurtault. The Ultramontanes present- 
ed no candidates and abstained from 
voting. The three Old Catholic condidates 
were, therefore, chosen with scarcely any 
opposition—polling nearly half of the 
votes upon the register. 

That the Old Catholics of Geneva are now 
nearly or quite equal in numbers to the Ul- 
tramontane party is a fact of consider- 
able significance. It is said, indeed, by the 
Ultramontanes that these Old Catholics are 
mostly infidels; but that statement, if true, 
is not complimentary tothe administration 
of their Church in Geneva. To say that 
half the nominal members of the Roman 
Catholic Church in that city are infidels is 
to provoke the inquiry whether the same 
thing is true of other European cities. We 
presume, however, that the term infidel is 
rather loosely used in Europe, as well as in 





America; and that many, of those Old 


Catholics who are denounced as infidels by 
the Ultramontanés aré bien who have sim- 
ply rejected the errors of the Roman 





church and who find in the Liberal Cathol- 
icism of Father Hyacinthe that which satis- 
fies their intellectual cravings. 

The great preacher and his associates have 
been installed into office with simple but 
impressive ceremonies, and their churches 
are filled Sunday after Sunday by attentive 
and sympathetic crowds. The church of 
Father Hyacinthe is the Cathedral. The 
service is in the vernacular, the rites are 
celebrated with as little parade as possible, 
and the preaching of the ex-Carmelite is 
represented by all who hear it to be marvel- 
ous in its eloquence and impressiveness. 
From Christians of all sects we have had the 
most enthusiastic testimonies to the wisdom 
and the power with which he speaks. Un- 
less several cool-headed observers from 
whom we have heard are greatly at fault, he 
is destined to do a wonderful work in 
Geneva and throughout Switzerland. 

The chorus of sneers with which the Ul- 
tramontanists greeted the marriage of 
Father Hyacinthe will be remembered, as 
well as the predictions then freely made by 
certain infallibles not of Rome, that the end 
of his career had now been reached. It is 
well known also that his German confreres 
have deprecated his haste in this matter, 
and have expressed the opinion that a step 
so important should not be taken until the 
Old Catholic Synod should have authorized 
it. The firmness and dignity with which he 
has borne himself under this hostile criti- 
cism, the obvious gain both in character and 
power which has followed his marriage, 
and the beauty and blamelessness of his 
domestic life have demonstrated to the 
Catholic people of Geneva that wedlock may 
be honorable and sacred even in a priest; 
and might, we should think, extort ‘from 
some of his critics in this country the ad- 
mission that the man who justifies his mar- 
riage on grounds of high morality is not 
necessarily an uxorious hypocrite. 
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THE BLOW OF JUSTICE AT LAST. 


Tue conviction of William M. Tweed by 
an honest jury, and his sentence by Judge 
Davis to imprisonment in the county jail 
for twelve successive terms, making an ag- 
gregate of twelve years in all, besides the 
payment of a fine amounting to twelve 
thousand and five hundred dollars, and his 
actual entrance upon the felon’s drear 
doom prove by a living demonstration that 
legal justice is not dead in this city. No 
fate was ever better deserved. Though the 
indictment, with its more than two hundred 
counts, simply charged him with negligence 
and willful corruption in the discharge of an 
official duty, and though this is technically 
the subject-matter of both conviction and 
punishment, still his chief offense was that 
of a systematic, persistent and audacious 
robbery of the City and County of New 
York, to the amount of millions, He be- 
came a millionaire by plundering the public 
treasury. The proof leaves not the shadow of 
a doubt onthis point. As the head and chief 
of the Tammany Ring, he ruled fora time the 
Democracy of this. city and toa large extent 
the Democracy of this state; he bribed 
legislatures and controlled courts; he man- 
ipulated the machinery of elections to serve 
his own purposes; and, indeed, was the Dem- 
ocratic Grand Mogul, whosesmilesor frowns 
meant life or death to their object. His 
ruling motive was plunder, and for a period 
his power seemed to defy all resistance. 

The uprising of the people, mainly due to 
the damning exposures made in the New 
York Times, overwhelmed the Tammany 
Ring and ended Tweed’s career as a poli- 
tician. It, however, left the question still 
to be settled whether the millionaire thief 
would or could be punished for his crimes, 
Thank God! this question is no longer a 
matter of doubt. The law, after long delay 
and with many seeming probabilities against 
its success, has at last triumphed in the con- 
yiction and punishment commenced of one 
of the Tammany thieves. William’ M. 
Tweed is in the penitentiary, and there, we 
trust, he will remain till his twelve terms 
shall have expired, unless death shall come 
to his release. His punishment, though all 
that the law allows, is, nevertheless, mild 
compared with his offenses. Theother con- 
spirators and thieves united with him and 

in. the plunder should be pursued 
tt unsleeping vigilance, till every one 








that can be reached by legal process is 
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brought to justice. Let the whole gang be 
punished. 
We have no feelings of vengeance 
toward the blackest criminal ; yet the Cause 
of good government, the safety of gocj 
and asound example for the Warning of 
others sternly demand that the blow of jus- 
tice should fall upon such monsters of yil. 
lainy as but recently rioted in the most 
ig robbery of this city’s treas . 
t is far more important to punish them 
than merely to defeat them in a Political 
campaign. Their ill-gotten wealth, their 
former position and power, and their Means 
to buy the most eminent legal talent fo; 
their defense should not secure to them an 
immunity from the pursuit of justice, Le, 
the law steadily pursue its wholesome work, 
till the whole tribe of rascals shall receiys 
their dues. Then and not till then shoulg 
it pause. Then New York City will have 
vindicated its public honor and fully proyeg 
its power to punish crime. 
rr 


MISSIONARIES AND THEIR Coy. 
VERTS. 


THERE hes been of late years no more 
hopeful missionary field than that in East. 
ern Turkey, made familiar to American 
Christians by the descriptions of the Rey, 
Mr. Wheeler, senior missionary in Harpoot, 
Established scarcely twenty years ago, it 
grew with astonishing vigor, organized in 
Harpoot, Diarbekir, and elsewhere churches 
that would be called large in America, and 
inspired the native Christians with a zeal in 
evangelizing labor which has marked an 
era in the science of missions. 

The latest news from Eastern Turkey, 

however, is of a sort that would delight the 
heart of Mr. F. E. Abbot, who, we believe, 
enjoys the distinction of being the only man 
in the Northern Statés who represents the 
position held by his brethren, the anti-mis- 
sionary Baptists of the South. Mr. Wheeler 
and Mr. Barnum report that the condition of 
things is considerably less favorable than it 
was two years ago; that a ritualistic move- 
ment under English auspices bas gained s 
considerable foothold among the people; and 
that the demand to open the doors to the 
Lord’s Supper to all the people, without de- 
manding evidence of conversion, is doing 
much to unsettle the churches. So far have 
these differences proceeded that in one of 
the larger churches, in which for this reason 
the communion had not been celebrated for 
some months, the missionaries were pre 
vented by absolute violence from the ob- 
servance of this ordinance; and so unseemly 
a scene took place that the missionary with- 
drew from the church, with a portion of the 
communicants, to a private house, where the 
rite was observed. For some years the 
largest church out of Harpoot, that at Diar- 
bekir, has been conducted by its able pastor, 
Tomas, independently of the missionaries; 
and now the disaffection seems to be spread- 
ing all over the field. 

Itis not to be hastily assumed that in 
every difference between missionaries and 
native teachers the latter are necessarily in 
the wrong. They may have quite as cor 
rect a view of what is best for their people 
as have their foreign guides. We would 
not judge at this distance in this case; but 
we are convinced that, in the position of 
extreme responsibility and power in which 
missionaries are placed, they need to exer- 
cise great wisdom and some humility and 
forbearance. 

It may be laid down as a general rule 
that, if misstonaries have educated a consid- 
erable body of enlightened Christian fol- 
lowers, and then cannot get along bar- 
moniously with them, it is time for them 
either to leave the field entirely of 10 
give way to wiser men. A conflict between 
missionaries and native Christians is utter 
ly ruinous. The Constantinople mission 
has given a sad instance of this, in which 
the natives have by no means been wholly 
to blame. In this difficulty, which we learn 
from the Missionary Herald now threatens 
Eastern Turkey, the case of the native pas- 
tors does not appear to us nearly so bad as it 
is represented. So far as we can see, there is 
no more “‘ritualism” in the matter than 
would be found in any Evangelical = 
copal Church. It isa decided error, wb = 
should be resisted, to open the doors. 
’ as does the 
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‘sostoms, whose fame may again rival that of 
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a formal confirmation. But, so far as | 
we cau learn, the root of the difficulty is 
quite another thing. It is in the persistent 
frowning of the missionaries in charge on 
the demand of the pastors for a 
pigher system of education. What these 

tors demand an English education. 
English is to them what Latin is to 
ys, and more. It is their learned language 
—the language of books and culture, of 
theology and exegesis, of social and polit-. 
jeal power. In other parts of Turkey in- 
struction is freely given in English. It is 
the language of Robert College, in Constan- 
tinople, and is taught in the Beirut College. 
But in this mission there has seemed to be a 
fear that too much education would make 
‘the pastors feel too big for their work; 
and the policy has been not to educate them 
go much that they willnot feel quite at 
home with the humblest of their village 
flocks. 
Now this is alla mistake. Itis safe to 


‘as they want tobe educated. To represent 
‘that a native pastor is a son of perdition 
because he wants to learn English or is de- 
termined to visit America is to misrepresent 
the facts. Ifa people begin to want an edu- 
cation, we may be sure they will get it, some- 
how; and those who stand in their way are 
fighting a losing battle, no matter how able 
or how excellent they may be. Two or three 
foreigvers, though they may be the spiritual 
fathers of a people, cannot feed their chil- 
dren always on milk. Pretty soon they will 
get strong enough for meat; and itis a good 
sign when they begin to think for them- 
selves. They may make errors; but they 
will make progress. We would commend 
to all our missionaries the absolute import- 
ance of maintaining none but the pleasantest 
fraternal relations with their native brothers, 
and would remind them that, if they do not 
really lead, their leadership will very soon 
be thrown off—at least, among a people so 
shrewd, 89 able, and so independent as the 
Armenian converts in Turkey. The race is 
not lacking in men who in trade prove them- 
selves not inferior to their European rivals 
in Italy, France, and England; while in the 
church the eloquence of some of the preach- 
ers is the admiration of the American mis- 
sionaries and gives the hope of new Chry- 


the greatest pulpit orators of the West. 


Ciitorvial Aotes. 


_. Tur news of the week relieves nove of the 
atrocity of the Spanish butchery, but dimin- 
ishes the numbers of the victims. The report 
‘is happily not confirmed of the slaughter of the 
last fifty of the captives. The temper of the 
8panish Government is still all that we could 
ask, while the popular rage in this country has 
somewhat overblown and spent its shafts. The 
people now wait in a state of uneasy expect- 
ancy the decision of its wise men on the ques- 
‘tion whether, under international law, our flag 
could protect on the bigh seas a cruiser making 
war on a friendly nation. At the first moment 
all jumped to the conclusion that the Spanish 
navy had been guilty of an unpardonable 
outrage; but asober second thought, greatly 
Mnminated by the passionless dry light thrown 
on it by President Woolsey, is convincing our 
people that the case Is by no means so clear as 
itseemed; that the hasty claims set up would 
paradoxically make the recognition of belliger- 
ence an injury, instead of a boon to the in- 
Surgents; that the right of self-protection 
against marauders is a paramount one, which 
certainly ought to belong to any government, 
‘and which is sure to be exercised by any gov- 
‘ernment that has the power; and, further, that 
Our own authorities have been criminally lax in 
Stanting official papers to vessels which were 
Notoriously engaged in warlike expeditions. 
We must now wait until Congress assembles 
and the facts are presented to it by the Presi- 
‘dent. We may be assured that our Government 
Will sustain its rights and demand all proper 
Satisfaction. 


Tar Albany Evening Journal claims to speak 
from “definite information” in making the assert 
tion that, as to the successor of the late Chief- 
Justice Chase, the question simply “ awaits the 
answer of Senator Conkling, to whom the 
Position has been offered by the President.” 
We assume that the Journal does not speak 
without good authority for the statement. If 
“this be the present state of the facts, then our 
‘Comment, tn a word, is that the President might 
Mave done mach worse, and that he also migh- 
WEP..done much. betier. . Independentiy, ot 
“SS prominence ag a successful politician 
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in the Republican party and what is no 
more than a fair reputation as a law- 
yer, Senator Conkling does not by his ante- 
cedents or acquirements present anything like 
8 first-class grade of qualifications for the high 
office. We are aware that he is the personal 
friend of the President and that the latter has 
many reasons to appreciate his strong and 
earnest party support; yet these considera- 
tions should net control the appointment. 
Senator Conkling, if he should conclude to ac- 
cept the office, in regard to which the Journal 
expresses its doubts, may make an able judge; 
yet he has hitherto given no evidence to the 
public that he possesses the judicial mind in 
an eminent degree. He is now in his right 
place, and the President would have made no 
mistake in leaving him there. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, the Court of Ap- 
peals of this state, the City of New York, and 
certainly the Republican party of the country 
could readily supply a much abler lawyer than 
Senator Conkling. 


Tue legal-tender note of the United States 

carries upon its face the pledge of the Govern- 

ment to pay tothe holder the number of dol- 

lars, one or more, which it specifies. The word 

dollar or dollars as thus used means the number 

of grains of coined gold or silver which at the 

time of the pledge constituted the legal defini- 

tion of the money in question. The Govern- 

ment by its coinage act had defined a dollar, 

and with this dollar it agreed to redeem its 

legal-tender notes, Whenever it proceeds to 

this work, and actually does it, then and not till 

then shall we have a resumption of specie pay- 

ment. Hitherto it has simply talked about the 

subject, declaring its general purpose at some 

future time to keep its faith with the people ; yet 

ithas given them nothing but talk. Though 

more than eight years have elapsed since the 

close of the war, and nearly twelve years since the 

promise was made, the Government has adopted 

no distinct and definite measure of any kind for 
the payment of this form of its indebtedness, 

When it originally provided for the contraction 
of the debt it pledged its faith that the legal- 
tender note might, at the option of the holder, 

be converted into a United States bond, bearing 
six per cent. gold interest. But the very next 
year it repealed this provision, and thus violated 
its own faith with the people. One of the nr- 
gent and imperative questions before Congress, 
strongly emphasized by the state of the coun- 
try as well as by the demand of public senti- 
ment, is the adoption of some measure—we do 
not here say what measure—that contemplates 
the resumption of specie payment as a thing to 
be done in the not distant future. Ourcurrency 
system can never be in a sound condition till 
this point is gained; and the time has fully 
come when the legislative action of the Gov- 
ernment should be directed toward the end. 
While we ask for no precipitate, haphazard 
measure, we protest against the continued post- 
ponement of the question. The people will not 
and cannot know what to do until they know 
what Congress means to do. They need the 
light of its action, and that light should now 
be given. 





WE beg a correspondent connected with the 
United States Army to accept our assurance 
tbat if our criticisms of some of the more 
noted “ Indian fights’’ have seemed to reflect on 
the courage or patriotism of the forces engaged 
on our frontiers, we are very sorry forit, The 
writer makes the following statements in reply, 
which we epitomize, regretting that we do not 
find ourselves able to publish his entire letter. 
He says that Gen. Custer’s cavalry is not sent 
out primarily to fight Indians, but to protecta 
surveying party against Indians. The official 
report, he adds, shows that in the “ second at- 
tack,’ of August 11th, the Indians were not in- 
ferior in numbers to our soldiers, but double 
their number, and that they were easily driven 
off before the artillery came up. Our state- 
ments were founded on telegraphic reports, all 
from army sources. We thank our correspond- 
ent for calling attention to one important error. 
He says: 

“Tn its haste to censure Gen. Sherman, Gen. 
Custer, and the army generally, THE INDE- 
PENDENT did not pause to. remember, or per- 
haps to learn, that it was confounding the Land 
Creek massacre, near the Arkansas River, in 
Western Kansas and Eastern Colorado, by 
forces under Col. Chivington, which were in- 
vestigated and condemned, with the battle of 


forces under Gen. Custer; though the two 
were separated by years of time and hundreds 
of miles distant, and though concerning the 
latter no investigation has ever been deemed 
necessary, and only the highest. commendations 
have been expressed by the authorities, civil and 
military.” 

‘We were perfectly familiar with ‘the two en- 
°gigementa, and it was an inadvertance which 
‘geetiied té confound them: ‘ The one was horri- 
‘Ble Béyoid description ; and there wae litle to 
commend in Loar OSS Oe  Seme P oet 
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In 1880 the Government made a treaty with 
the Choctaw Indians, the latter agreeing to 
give up their lands east of the Mississippi River 
and move to the Indian Territory, and the 
former agreeing to sell the lands, and, after 
deducting necessary expenses, to pay over the 
net proceeds to the Choctaw Nation. The 
lands amounted to about ten millions of acres, 
and for them the Government has received 
$7,550,000. The amount due to the Choctaws, 
after all deductions are made, is about 3,600,- 
000. The Secretary of the Interior, being 
directed in 1860, after a lapse of thirty years, to 
make up the account with the Choctaws, placed 
their dues at $2,851,247.30. The Senate, on 
various pretexts, reduced thesum to $2,332,560.- 
85. In 1861 the Government paid $250,- 
000 of this indebtedness, and since that 
period, though the Choctaws have earnest- 
ly endeavored to secure the payment of the re- 
mainder, not a dollar has been paid. We make 
these statements upon what we suppose to be 
reliable authority. If they are not correct, we 
should be glad to have them set right. If they 
are correct, as we believe to be the fact, then 
the Government has been guilty of a wrong 
toward the Choctaws which ought to redden its 
cheek with the blush of shame. Before we re- 
deem any more five-twenty bonds we bad bet- 
ter honestly pay this debt of some forty years’ 
standing. Cheating the Indians in this way is 
the very next thing to robbing them by vio- 
lence. 





THE sale by James R. Osgood & Co. of the 

Aflantic Monthly and Every Saturday to Hurd & 

Houghton, and Our Young Folks to Scribner & 

Co., who will consolidate it with S¢. Nicholas, 

is the most important transfer of American lit- 

erary property since Little, Brown & Co.'s 

British Poets were sold to Ticknor & Fields, in 

1866. The Atlantic Monthly was started in No- 

vember, 1857, through the efforts of Dr. Holmes 

and others, although the credit of its original 

inception belong, it is said, to Moncure D. Phil- 

lips, the senior partner of the firm of Phillips, 

Sampson & Co., the first publishers of the mag- 

azine. Mr. Phillips died shortly, and his death 

was soon followed by the failure of the 

firm, who sold the magazine, for a small price, 

to Ticknor & Fields, which house, under its 
changed names, has since published it. Its 
editors have been James Russell Lowell, James 
T. Fields, and William D. Howells; and, despite 
a somewhat increased number of competi- 
tors of late years, it has never lost the 
position at the head of American magazines 
which the contributions of Holmes, Whittier, 

Lowell, Emerson, and others gave it at the 

start. Our Young Folks was established by 
Tickoor & Fields, in January, 1865, with J. T. 

Trowbridge, Gail Hamilton, and Lucy Larcom 
as editors, the two latter of whom have since 
ceased to be connected with its management. 
Every Saturday appeared, with the imprint of 
the same house, at the beginning of 1866, as an 
eclectic weekly, was published in an enlarged 
and illustrated form, with original contribu- 
tions, during 1870 and 1871, and returned to its 
former style in 1872. Its editor has been Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Of the disposition of 
the North American Review, which has not 
changed publishers since 1864, we are not in- 
formed at present writing. 


A CORRESPONDENT refers to Dr. Crosby’s 
remark, addressed to his Baptist brethren,“ that 
it is the Lord’s Supper, and not the Chureh’s 
Supper, to which we, as the Lord’s disciples, 
come,” pointing out the fact that “all the 
Evangelical churches claim the right to judge 
of the character of those whom they receive to 
their communion — Dr. Crosby’s among the 
rest’; and suggesting that Dr. Crosby must 
speak for himself alone, and not for his denom- 
ination, when he advocates open communion. 
We think it very likely. The general practice 
of the different denominations is as our corre- 
spondent suggests ; but there are in most of 
them ministers who decline to build any fences 
round the Lord’s table, and who simply an- 
nounce the Supper, saying, what the apostle 
said : ‘“‘ Let every man examinc himself, and so 
jet him eat of [this] bread and drink of [this] 
cup.” This seems to us by far the best usage; 
and, as Dr. Crosby is a man of rare good sense, 
we presume that he follows it. 


‘“ A SUBSCRIBER” asks this question: ‘Is it 
morally wrong to violate a state law (as, for 
example, the law against usury, or the law re- 
quiring lists to be handed to the assessor, at- 
tested by oath), providing one is willing to 
suffer the penalty?” We have a right to dis- 
obey a law which requires us to do wrong. 
Many Christian people refused to obey the 
Fugitive Slave Law and were ready to take the 
consequences. They would honor the state 
by suffering the penalty; but’ not by obeying 
the law. But the cases which our correspond- 
ent mentions are quite different. The laws to 
‘which he alludés do not require us to do any- 
‘thing morally wrong. They are framed in the 
‘f{nterest of public morality ; and, therefére; we 
‘are morally botind ‘to ébey them. ‘Théo 
tion to obey the powers that-be cannot be set 
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aside fora whim. It only gives way when the 
powers that be command us to do that which 
is clearly and flagrantly wrong. 


Tue Rock is shaken by a convulsive ap- 

prehension lest the Prince of Wales should be-, 
come a Ritualist. He and the Princess have often 

of late attended All Saints, Margaret street, 

one of the most “advanced” of the London} 
churches, and he is said to manifest much in- 

terest in everything pertaining to the service. 

This is to the Hock a very alarming symptom. 

The interest of His Highness in low theatrical 

performances and pretty ballet dancers has oc- 

casioned that journal much less alarm. Weare 
certainly not inclined toward Ritualism; but, if 
the Prince of Wales were about to be king of 
ours, we should much rather see bim a Ritualist 
than a rake. And a Protestantism which is 
more concerned to protest against doubtful 
rites than against flagrant unrighteousness, 
whether of prince or peasant, is one in which 
we desire to have no part. 





Mrs. Ames’s chapter on ‘The Physical 
Basis of Statesmanship’’ ought to be translated 
into Japanese and studied by the rising young 
men of that country who propose to enter pub- 
lic life. Very sad news reaches us from Japan 
concerning the life and Lealth of the members 
of the late Embassy. Iwakura looks about 
twenty years older. He suffered greatly from 
debility on the return voyage and is still very 
much indisposed. Kido, the next in rank to 
Iwakura, has just died from paralysis. Soogi- 
woora, the first secretary, is in poor health. 
Sawa, who was recently appointed minister to 
Rassia, and who is mentioned in Mr. Seward’s 
book, died on the 27th of September. Ter-' 
ashima, the minister to England, has been’ 
obliged to return home, on accornt of long- 
standing pulmonary disease. Soyeshima, the 
present able head of the foreign office, would 
be a far greater political power had he the lungs, 
chest, and digestion of the average Briton. 
The sickness and death-rate in the Imperial 
College at Tokei and that among the Japanese 
students in America is larger than the normal 
rate. The sad lack of physical stamina among 
the statesmen of Japan, in their time of sorest 
need, is to be deplored by every one interested 
in seeing the little empire work out her own 
political salvation, without being absorbed into 
the bosom of holy Russia or digested in the 
stomach of the British lion. From the present 
drift of affairs, either of these possibilities may 
become a probability. The Russian is planting 
his paw very firmly in Saghalin; while the 
British lion, with his bags uf gold, his diplo- 
matic influence, his gunboats, and his redcoats, 
seems ready for any future emergency which 
promises to add more earth to his empire, 


.-»sMr. Maurray’s lecture on “Civilized 
Heathen ”’ is savagely dealt with by a returned 
missionary, the Rev. Mr. Carpenter, who, in a 
lettér to Zhe Boston Advertiser, exposes a great 
array of misstatements and presents from actual 
knowledge a view of the civilization of India 
and China much less rose-colored than that of 
the lecturer. The fact that the Chinese have 
an excellent civil service system is offset by the 
fact that there is more bribery in China than 
anywhere else in the world, and the claim of 
superior honesty for the Chinese merchant is 
answered by the simple statement that the 
Chinese Government employs Europeans and 
Amerieans, whenever it can get them, to take 
care of its customs revenues, at salaries many 
times larger than Chinese officials would be 
paid. There is a good deal of unchristian cant 
in these days about the superior virtues of the 
heathens, and it is well to have it challenged 
now and then, when it can be intelligently done, 
as it has been in this case, 


-...Zhe Interior wants to know whether cer- 
tain editors of this journal, who were ranked by 
The Liberal Christian among “anti-Evangelical 
men,”’’ do not feel like rising to explain. Thal 
is hardly necessary. The Liberal Christian pute 
into the same category Father Hyacinthe, Dear 
Stanley, Frederick Robertson, the Tyngs, 
Phillips Brooks, John Cotton Smith, and E. A, 
Washburn. Whatever name is fairly applicable 
to such men as these we should not object to 
wearing. On just what principle of classifica- 
tion certain other excellent gentlemen were 
put into this list we fail to see. We have a 
suspicion that it was compiled by the man who 
“organized? Mr. Barnum’s Happy Family. 

«»--Here is a rare chance for a theological 
library to secure an excellent special library on 
the most reasonable terms. A letter to Profess- 
or W. D. Whitney from Professor Weber states 
that the great Hebrew lexicographer and 
grammarian, Ridiger, feels compelled to sell 
his fine coilection, as certain misfortunes have 
made it more of a burden than a pleasure to 
him... It. contains four or five thousand vol- 
umes on Semitic and Old Testament subjects 
and could be. purchased probably for about 
$2,500. Me 

..usThe . Boston - Daily .» News, . whieh: ‘was 
formerly wont to srraign Tas IwpErapeter for 
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too great liberality, has evidently seen s great 


light somewhere. It, quotes a portion of Mr, 
Atwood’s article on the Universalists and the 
Alliance, which_it pronounces as ‘ worthy of 
careful attention,” and adds: ‘We have seen 
many things for the -past two or three years 
which have suggested similar thoughts, and 
there is evidence that many of the so-called 
Evangelicals are turning their attention to this 
subject anew.’ 


....When Louis Napoleon was president of 
the French Republic, a distinguished politician 
begged the Count de Chambord to become at 
once a candidate for the throne. ‘ No,” re- 
plied he, with a benignant smile, we are told 
‘all the wrecks go to the shore ; the shore does 
not go to the wrecks.” He holds his old 
hauteur; but is likely to find that he is the 
wreck, and not the shore. 

....The spite against mothers-in-law has in- 
vaded even the saintly breasts of the clergy. 
The Rev. Frederic Scotson Clarke was arrested 
and fined $25,in Brighton, England, the other 
day, for assaulting his wife’s mother. The de- 
fendant alleged in palliation of his offense that 
his wife had been induced by her mother to seek 
a judicial separation from him. 

...eWe do not wish to misrepresent the 
editor of the Religious Telescope, and, therefore, 
we hasten to say that, though he is not ‘‘heart- 
ily glad that several millions of human beings 
are going to be everlastingly damned,” never- 
theless, he “cheerfully accepts” the fact. It is 
easy for some folks to be cheerful. 

....The Methodist appears in a new form— 
sixteen quarto pages, neatly printed on fair 
paper. It isan excellent paper in any shape, 
and, while its influence is already not incon- 
siderable, it is destined, we think, to achieve 
much greater success and influence in the 
Methodist denomination in the future than in 
the past. 

..--The Pilot has done the honorable thing in 
correcting the misrepresentation of THe InpE- 
PENDENT lately made in its columns and in put- 
ting us right before its readers. We wish there 
were & good many Protestant papers from 
which we could exp ect treatment as fair. 

...-A lady recently sent her servant girl to 
the Boston Public Library for the book entitled 
“‘ Almost a Nun.” The servant, using her own 
language, innocently inquired for “Next to 
Nothing.” Surely, that was an inspired blun- 
der. 

....An Indiana editor who evidently holds 
what is commonly known as the commercial 
theory of religion quotes a familiar hymn as 
follows: ‘‘Ten thousand thousand (10,000. 000) 
are their tongues, but all their joys are one (1). 

....The plan of responsive reading of the 
Scriptures bas been successfully introduced into 
the Sabbath worship of the College Church in 
Amherst. 





Religions Futelligence. 


Tue INDEPENDENT is hungry for new 
methods of church work, and here is one which 
it has relished exceedingly. The State-street 
Baptist church of Springfield, of which the 
Rev. A. K. Potter is pastor, has started a mutual 
relief association, the object of which is to 
“render assistance to families or friends of the 
dead ata time when the expenses of sickness 
and the additional expenses of a funeral are 
often so great as to impose burdens too heavy 
for many to bear alone.’’ Not only members of 
the church, but all persons holding sittings and 
their children, can become members on the pay- 
ment of 50cents each. At the death of a mem- 
ber each surviving member is taxed 30 cents, 
and asum equal to 25 cents a member is paid 
by the treasurer to such relative or friend of the 
deceased as the board of trustees may desig- 
nate. This is not a charitable association ; it is 
av application of the principle of mutual in- 
surance to one of the inevitable necessities of 
life. It is a reduction to systematic form 
of the injunction to “bear one another's 
burdens.” The poor and the rich stand 
on a perfect equality; all enter upon 
the same terms, and all are required 
to take the relief provided, whether they need 
itor not. The organization of the society is 
simple and easily worked, and we are not sur- 
prised to be told that it is becoming very popu- 
lar in the church. The need of some such sys- 
tem of relief is apparent to every pastor. Fami- 
lies which in health are able to provide for 
themselves are often badly crippled by the doc- 
tor’s and the undertaker’s bills; and, if without 
surrendering their self-respect they can be 
aided at such a time, the help will be of im- 
mense advantage to them. This church has 
also aparior, which it proposes to bave opened, 
warmed, and furnished with good reading every 
Sunday cfternoon, eo that the operatives and 
shop hands who have no better place of spend- 
ing their Sundays than the dingy dining-room 
of some uncomfcrtable boarding-house may 
here find a safe and pleasant resort. If the 

eonkd be kept open every evening for 
‘Onmee purpose, if Would be well, The even. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


ings as well as the Sundays of these working 
people often pass drearily. The time will 
come, we trust, when every , 

church in the large towns will provide such a 
social room for those of its congregation who 
have not homes of their own. Howeyer, wedo 
not wish to find fault with Mr. Potter’s church; 
but to chronicle the satisfaction which we feel 
inevery such aitempt on the part of the 
churches to do govd to all men in practical and 
rational ways. 


....The Rey. J. E. Roy writes to The Advance 
suggesting that in those towns in the West 
where more churches have been established 
than can be sustained some arrangement be 
made by the missionary committees of the vari- 
ous denominations by which a consolidation 
may be effected. Between the Presbyterians 
and the Congregationalists such an adjust- 
ment can be easily and equitably made, the 
churches formed by such union in the several 
states being fairly divided between the two 
denominations. He says truly that such a 
consolidation would often be effected by the 
local churches, if each were not deterred by 
some fear of sacrificing the denominational in- 
terest. Ifthe highest ecclesiastical body of the 
several denominations in each state will but 
give positive encouragement to all wise en- 
endeavors to economize the Christian 
forces, and will let it be fairly understood 
that it is more interested in the success of 
the Gospel in every neighborhood than in the 
success of apy denomination, very much 
might be done to prevent the wasteful and 
wicked rivalries of the little churches, whose 
energies are largely expended in fighting one 
another. The suggestion of such an amicable 
adjustment, coming from a denominationalist 
as pronounced as Mr, Roy, is an indication that 
the Evangelical Alliance has not been without 
fruit. The Interior cordially entertains Mr, 
Roy’s plan, and declares that it can be and 
ought to be carried out. 


...-One of the most prosperous churches in 
this city is the Church of the Strangers, of 
which Dr. Deems is the pastor. It occupies 
the building formerly owned by the Pres- 
byterians on Mercer street, which was pur- 
chased and presented to Dr. Deems by Com- 
modore Vanderbilt. The church is attached 
to no denomination. Its organization is very 
simple ; a council of seven persons, nominated 
by the pastor, being the governing body. All 
who profess and call themselves Christians are 
admitted, and letters from any church which 
bears the Christian name are accepted without 
questioning. The church, which holds from 
1,200 to 1,500 people, is crowded twice every 
Sunday; the social meetings are largely at- 
tended ; and there are two benevolent societies 
—one of young women, who call themselves 
“The Sisters of the Stranger,” and one of 
young men, called ‘The Fraternals”—both of 
which are efficient in their labors for those 
classes in the neighborhood which are most in 
need of Christian influences. The success of 
this church shows clearly that down-town 
churches are needed, and may be sustained if 
rightly managed. The affairs of few churches 
in this city are managed more economically 
than those of the Church of the Strangers, and 
there are very few, we imagine, that are more 
successful in Christian work. 


....The London Church Times, pleased with 
the attention its reports of American ritualistic 
doings have received in this country, gives up 
two editorials in its issue of Nov. 7th to affairs 
on the western side of the Atlantic. The first 
is devoted to an account of the quarrel between 
Bishop Stevens and the Rev. T. M. Riley, Dr. 
Batterson’s successor in St.Clement’s, Philadel- 
phia; while the second attacks Bishop Coxe 
for his charge concerning the C. B.S. Both 
are good illustrations of the Donnybrook Fair 
style of fighting, of which The Church Times is 
apparently fond; and they show that the En- 
glish Ritualists are quite as ready to abuse the 
American bishops as their own. Among the 
gems of rhetoric with which these editorials 
are studded are “‘ the Protestant Episcopal Pew 
Renter”; “the Rev. Erastus J. Scallawag, 
D.D.”; the “Buffalo Church Rooster’; the 
“Right Rev. A. Lowder Crowe, bishop of 
Western Gotham”; “Bishop McIlvaine, of 
Ohio, Accuser of the Faithful”; “grasshoppers 
which the cocks (Coxe) cannot eat up"; “such 
a one-horse-power engine as Dr. Coxe’s con- 
troversial ability,’ etc. By a slip of the pen, 
doubtless, it alsocalls our own ritualistic pope, 
J, H. Hopkins, Jr., a “grasshopper.” Well, 


perhaps the Burlington people would think the |- 


epithet none too severe. 


....We always speak of the parties in the 
Lutheran Church with fear and trembling; for 
their relations are never quite clear to our 
minds, When, therefore, we said, the other 
day, that tbe General Council is ‘‘that body 
which represents the largest and most orthodox 


of Lutheran sects,” our intentions to be accu-. 


rate were excellent, but our statement was 
open to criticism, Of the three Lutheran 
‘bodes inese r@ tue statistics. District synods 





belonging to the General Synod, 108,820 com- 
municants; District synods in connection with 
the General Council, 138,117 communicants ; 
District synods in connection with the Synod- 
ical Conference, 191,134 communicants. As to 
the relative orthodoxy of the various bodies, 
that is, of course, a matter of opinion; but it 
is the General Council which has officially de- 
clared “that Lutheran pulpits are for Luth- 
eran ministers only and Lutheran altars are 
for Lutheran communicants only.”” This 
Council is also much more inclined to an elab- 
orate ritual than either of the other bodies. If 
the placing of great stress upon the efficacy of 
the sacraments snd the careful withdrawal 
from fellowship with all other Christians be 
the best evidence of orthodoxy, the Lutherans 
of the General Council are more orthodox than 
their brethren; otherwise not. 


...-The resignation of Bishop Cummins has 
drawn forth @ variety of responses. Most of 
the non-episcopal religious journals applaud 
the act, though there are a few which are not 
very enthusiastic in their plaudits, and afew 
which agree with us that it was. a- mistake. 
The High Church Episcopal papers are, of 
course, severe in their treatment of Bishop 
Cuwmins; dispraising his learning, his judg- 
ment, and his episcopal administration with 
considerable warmth. The Low Church papers 
all speak kindly of him; but all, except The 
Episcopalian, take substantially the same view 
of the case as that expressed by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT last week. That Bishop Cummins has with 
the most honest intentions committed a very 
grave error is the opinion of nine-tenths of his 
friends in the Low Church party. We have 
not been able as yet to hear of a single clergy- 
man, who proposes to follow him. 


....Canon Grassi, the Roman priest who has 
abandoned his Church and joined the Baptists, 
has written a long and rather rhetorical letter 
to Cardinal Patrizi, in which he gives his rea- 
sons for this step he has taken and presents in 
very strong language his indictment of the 
Church of Rome. It is stated that six of his 
associates are contemplating the same action. 
In one day, recently, twelve priests in search of 
light called upon Mr. Hall, the Baptist mission- 
ary at Rome. How much strength will be de- 
veloped by this new movement toward Protest- 
antism it is not yet safe to predict. One thing 
is plain : the terrors of the Inquisition will hard- 
ly be sufficient in these days to restrain any 
brave man who desires to find a way out of the 
Holy Mother Church. There are safe roads out 
of Rome nowadays. 


..--Australia is far from being a heathen 
land. The entire population is 503,981, which 
is provided with.501 ministers of all denomina- 
tions, 924 churches and chapels, accommodat- 
ing 181,914 sitters, 983 Sunday-schools, 6,049 
teachers, and on average attendance of 176,506 
scholars. The numbers belonging to each de- 
nomination are returned as follows: Church of 
England, 229,000; Presbyterians, 49,000; 
Methodists, 39,000; Congregationalists, 10,000; 
Roman Catholics, 145,000; heathens and others 
7,450. It is intimated that one-third of the 
population attend the churches. 


.... The statistics of the ‘“‘ Christian” Church 
for 1878, compiled from their Almanac for 1874, 
are as follows: Number of ordained ministers, 
1,026 ; unordained, 230 ; churches, 1,124; chap- 
els, 635; members, 64,760; increase for 1873, 
1,299; Sunday-schools, 544; scholars, 38,789. 
This church. has institutions of learning as fol- 
lows: Union Christian College, Merom, Ind.; 
Starkey Seminary, Eddytown, New York; 
Wolfborough Christian Institute, Wolfborough, 
WN. H.; and Le Grand Christian Institute, Le 
Grand, Iowa. 


.... The Tablet points out that there are in 
Montreal and Quebec, within a few hours’ ride 
of New York, shrines to which pilgrimages 
could profitably be made by the faithful, in 
certain ‘‘dear and venerable sanctuaries’ 
located in those cities. If the pilgrimage can 
be made to include the Rapids, the Thousand 
Isles, and the White Mountains, we will all put 
on our linen suits and our “sandal shoon’’ and 
go next summer. 


.«..The Catholic Review prints Bishop Coxe’s 
letter of congratulation to Bishop Reinkens, and 
thinks it likely that Bishop Snow, of the New 
York University chapel, may also before long 
send his word of greeting. Does The Review 
suppose that it enhances its own dignity by 
treating a gentleman like Bishop Coxe with con- 
tempt? 

-++eThe Rev. Jesse B, Thomas, D.D., of 
Chicago, has resigned his charge of the Mich- 
igan-avenue Baptist charch of Chicago, and 
accepted a call to the Baptist chunch in Brook- 
lyn formed by the union of the First churéh 
with the Pierrepont-street church. ~ 


--», Bishop Early, of the Southern Methodist 
Church, founder of Randolph Macon College 
and president pre tom. of the first. conference of 


his deno at p Yougn 
Samstmeee 
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Washington, 


Wasurnaton, D. C., Nov. 224, 1873 


THE newspapers of the Country seem to 
be quite furious for a war with Spain, and 
the journals of Washington are not an ex. 
ception to therule. Morning after morn! 
the Republican journals of this city hg 

: ve 
appeared with double-leaded leaders, couched 
in an inflammatory style and breathing the 
spirit of war. Many people have been de 
ceived by these phenomena. They took ft 
for granted that Republican editors who con 
verse with the President almost every q 
must understand the situation, and, even if 
the facts are not confided to them, they 
must be able to ascertain the spirit ang 
feeling of the Administration. I am in- 
clined to think that it is not so; that og 
local journals are like those of New York ang 
the other large cities—that they sim ply refleg 
the passions of the hour from the hearts of 
the people. A few days since our journals 
declared that Spain must apologize for the 
“Virginius” outrage and punish the Spanish 
officers who were guilty of the butchery, op 
there would be war! This was said in large 
type, in the most solemn language, and by 
persons who see the President and Mr. Fish 
everyday. If this statement had been true, 
war would hang upon the disposition of the 
Spanish Government to accede to our sharp 
demands, [ notice, however, to-day, in one 
of our journals which is supposed to have 
close relations with the White House, that 
war may not be quite so imminent as we 
had supposed a few days ago; for it now ap. 
pears that Spain raises several important 
questions: that the “ Virginius” was not en. 
titled to use the American flag; that she 
was engaged in an illegal expedition, and 
that it will take time to examine into the facts; 
and, “if Spain should ask for arbitration, 
we could not refuse the request!” Thisis much 
less belligerent than the editorials of the 
same journal one week ago, and it is pretty 
good evidence that it has not at all times re 
flected the views of the Administra 
tion on this subject, or the Administra 
tion has changed ground, which is hardly 
probable. It is very evident, however, that 
some of the ablest of the members of the 
new Congress are opposed to war with Spain, 
if it can be avoided with honor. The num. 
ber of those who are not willing to concede 
without further information that the seizure 
of the “ Virginius ” is cause for war is quite 
large. It is safe to place the following 
names in that list: Messrs. Sumner, Bout 
well, Sherman, Buckingham, Ferry, the two 
Morrills, Mr. Conkling, Mr. Dawes, Mr. Gar- 
field. Mr. Willard, Gen“ Hawle¢, and many 
other members of the House. The position 
of the Administration on this subject I un- 
derstand tobe this. Jf Spain is guilty of s 
violation of international law and has in- 
sulted our flag, she should made reparation 
or be punisbed for it. Congress is to decide 
after the Government has laid all the facts 
before it, and the President can do no less 
than put the navy in as good a condition to 
make war as is possible. 

In financial matters there is a decided 
improvement in the country and in political 
circles here. Senator Sherman, who has 
arrived here, expresses the opinion that un- 
less there is war there will be no addi- 
tional issue of currency ; that the House 
may vote an increase, but the Senate will 
= it. Mr. Dawes, who will be chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee in the 
House, is a well-known opponent of ex- 
pansion ; and so is Mr. Garfield, at the head 
of the Committee on Appropriations. Still, 
the new House favors expansion, and will 
vote it, if the opportunity offers, spite of 
the fact that its ablest leaders are against it 
The Senate is about evenly divided on the 
subject, and so many of its most positive 
members—Sumner, Gave. Conkling, the 
two Morrills, nearly all the New England 
senators, as well as those from Pennsylvania 
and Ohio—are firm in their opposition to 
any increase of the currency that they will 
probably be able to withstand the demand 
forinflation. 1f there is war, there must be 
more currency; so, at least, says Mr. Sher- 
man, who is at the head of the Finance 
Committee. We are in no condition to bor- 
row money. Our expenditures are larger 
than our receipts, and to borrow we must 
impose heavier taxation. Congress dare not 
do this in the present condition of the coun- 
try. . But inflation would give us temporary 
ease, business would revive, and the Govern- 
ment could dispose of two or three hund 
millions of bonds without trouble. So de 


pendent is “inflation” upon war that 
some people are ‘ted of violent advo- 
cacy of hostilities with Spain because they 
desire expansion and a fresh tide of specula- 
tion, on. which they can ride to a 
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glow rateof interest. If heshould 

tondpend Wt in decided terms, the plan 

ould probabl be suppo y quite a 

pumber of op Moe who have no decided 

on the subject. 

pew Congress promises to open 

‘, lively manner. The Spanish trouble, 

ip * cnancial distress of the country, and 

* raict of the country in several bereto- 

bs blican states against the last Con- 

= will furnish subjects for discussion and 

itive action. The President will occupy 

all the great questions of the day the 

° ition that he took during his first 

term : he will have no policy of his own to 

‘out against the desires of the people. 

will submit the facts in regard to the 

rf b outrage” to Congress, and abide 

its ion ; and, though on the subject of 

he inclines Png map 9 mn 

| not oppose the will of the majority, 

be wit should favor a fresh issue of Gov- 
D. W. B. 


apment notes. 


‘Bublisher’s Department, 


‘NEARLY EVERY ONE has been made aware 
notices of the press that the new Elastic 
really cures Hernia. It is worn with 
great comfort and should not be taken off 
till the patient is fully cured. Sold cheap. 
Very durable. This Truss is sent by mail 
everywhere aud circulars furnished free by 
The Elastic Truss Co., 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
City. 
Tue best ‘‘ Elastic ‘I'russ” in the world 
jsnow sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 











SurcicaL Exastic Stockings, for en- 
jarged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pomeroy’s, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 





Toe VEGETINE has cured many cases of 
fcrofula of five, ten, and twenty years’ 


standing. 
SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH. 


OBSTRUCTION of nasal passages, discharge 
filling into throat, sometimes profuse, 
watery, acrid, or thick and tenacious, mu- 
cous, purulent, bloody, putrid, offensive, etc, 
Jn others a dryness, weak or inflamed eyes, 
ringing in ears, deafness, ulcerations, scabs 
from ulcers, voice altered, nasal twang, of- 
fensive breath, impaired smell and taste, etc. 
Few only.of above symptoms likely to be 
present in any Case at one time. 

To cure, take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery earnestly, to correct the blood 
and system, which are always at fault; aiso 
to act specifically, as it does, upon the dis- 
eased glands and lining membrane of the 
nose and its communicating chambers. 
The more I see of this odious disease the 
more positive is my belief that, if we would 
make treatment perfectly successful in curing 
it, we must use constitutional treatment, to act 
through the blood, as well as a soothing and 
healing local application. Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarth Remedy, when used warm and applied 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, effects 
cures upon ‘‘common sense,” rational, and 
«ientific principles, by its mild, soothing, 
snd healing properties, to which the disease 
gtadually yields, when the system has been 
put in perfect order by the use of the Golden 
Medical Discovery. This is the only per- 
feetly safe, scientific, and successful mode 
of acting upon and healing it. 

So successful has the above course of 
treatment proven that the proprietor offers 
$500 reward for a case he cannot cure. All 
the means sold by druggists. R. V. Puzrce, 
MD., Proprietor, Buffalo, N. Y. 











THE GEORGI PIANO-FORTES. 


We call attention to the advertisement of 
the Georgi Piano-Fortes, made at James- 
town, in the southwestern part of the State 
of New York. As they were highly recom. 
mended to us, we bought one for our own 
Use, and we find that they are worthy of all 
the praise they have received. They stand 
Well the test of time and use. They show 
in this, as in all other points, the superiority 
of first-class piano to those of inferior 

80 common throughout the country. 

The letters printed in the advertisements 
tnd Circulars of the Georgi establishment 
“fe fresh and new—what musical people 
Me now saying in all parts of the country 
about the Georgi Piano-Fortes. They area 
‘eat contrast in this regard to pianos that 
‘Mave hind their day, and publish now as an 
evidence of superiority what was said about 
a years ago. Wherever thestand-. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


= prised us—exceeding our anticipations. We es- 


ADVERTISE. . 


Tuose merchants and other business men 
who want to sail smoothly through these 
troublous times should try a little printer’s 
ink. It is the best medicine for a panic we 
know of, and our columns constantly show 
and have shown during the panic that the 
best and shrewdest men use this populer 
medicine to ‘‘keep things moving.” Five 
hundred or a thousand dollars paid out for 
judicious advertising has in thousands of 
instances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence at such a time, or noisily groan over 
events, or resolve to do nothing is palpable 
evidence of folly, or weakness, or both. In 
bard times the world moves more rapidly 
than in easy times, and those who don’t 
want to be left among the break-ers or 
drifted into chaos must move along and 
keep moving step by step with the great 
business current. Work now, and rest by 
and by. 

The following show what is thought of 
THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 


Mr. H.C. BOWEN: 


Dear Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT has been one of the 
best paying papers to me which I have patronized. 
You havea moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
to be of the very best families; and during the past 
spring and summer season I have realized better re- 
sults from it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a single exception. 

LT inserted atrial advertisement of one-half page in 
The * * * © * © [which paper claims to have a 
larger circulation than THE INDEPENDENT:—Ed.) and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
between tavo and three times the money and responses 





Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 





New YorRK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisement in your paper, we most cheer- 
fully say that we receive more returns from THE IN- 
DEPENDENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the country. 


Yours truly, 
J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co. 





NEw YORK, June 234, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir:—It gives us pleasure to festify to the ex- 
cellence of your paper as an advertising medium: 
especially as a means of reaching that intelligent 
class of men whom we desire to represent the inter- 
ests of the COMMONWEALTH in all parts of the 
country. The money expended with you for this 
purpose is abundantly repaid in the great benefits we 
are daily deriving from your extended circulation. 
We are well satisfied with a result which has more 
than justified your representations and our expecta- 


tions. 
Yours truly, 
HENRY F. HOMES, Sec’y. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 





THE NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., state that out of 100 best religious 

+ afd secular papers, selected and advertised in 
liberally at the time of the formation of the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters-out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO, say: “THE 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


AVERILL”“CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
we first commenced advertising in THE INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out of every three 
men who called at our office to buy paint had 
INDEPENDENTS in their hands or pockets or said 
they took the paper. Our extensive sales date 
from the time of our first advertising in THE In- 
DEPENDENT.” 


FINANCIAL, 8 prominent Banker, who advertises 
in all the New York daily papers, decided to try 
Tue INDEPENDENT. On calling at the office to 
pay the bill, he stated that “THE INDEPENDENT 
had done him more good than all the rest put 
together.” 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
CO.: “We have found THE INDEPENDENT the 
very best paper for insurance advertising in New 
York City.” 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
for Ladies, says: “ THES INDEPENDENT yielded me 
a net profit of $2,000 in cash from an advertise- 
ment of only two months. Iam surprised at the 
wealth and excellent class of your readers. I 
shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 


THE FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE CO., Cleve- 
land, O., after trying 2,272. pa and took THE 
INDEPENDENT last, with considerable reluctance, 
states that, after one month’s trial, “ THE Inps- 
PENDENT heads the list. We have more replies 
from it than any six other first-class papers on our 
list.” . . 

@.'¥. DAVIS (land Commissioner, U. P. RB. R.) 
says: “THE INDEPENDENT has been to me the 
_thost yvalnable of all the religious press.” 








. eo): “The results, 
> 5 ere Pee 


ieem it now one of our best mediums.” 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, state that, after inserting a full-page 
advertisement, with illustrated matter, in nearly 
all the weeklies of large circulation in New York, 
THE INDEPENDENT brought the largest number 
of applications for agencies and their advertise- 
ment realized the most business. They state that 
THE INDEPENDENT has proved the beat paying of 
the entire religious press. 


J.C. TILTON, of Pittsburgh, Pa., one of the larg- 
est advertisers in the country, says: ‘*My adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT has paid me better 
in proportion to cost than any other paper.” 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., St. 
Louis, Mo.: “Our illustrated advertisement in 
THE INDEPENDENT did us more good than any 
paper we ever patronized. 








TAKE NOTICE! 
Ovr subscribers and friends will please 
take notice that we do not offer two premi- 
ums for one subscriber. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM 
FOR 
isv4 
NOW READY. 














AN ELEGANT WORK OF ART GIVEN AWAY. 





Montus ago we determined to present. to 
the ‘subscribers of THe INDEPENDENT the 
coming year a premium which would ex- 
cel in’ beauty, style, and value anything 
ever offered by any newspaper, and we are 
now prepared to do it. We have been for- 
tunate in securing the services of the Zm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the, great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to‘de- 
sign and produce something really beautiful 
and meritorious, and which would be credit- 
able both to himself and to ourselves. He 
was instructed to do this regardless of time 
or expense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned 
artist. He designed and painted a picture 
elegant in ita conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness ef oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oi Chromo, and is 
entitled 


“MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD.” 


It is 17x21 inches in size and is really a 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we Go not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraits and landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
r shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a swing. In this swing 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under ber chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with bis slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 
the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 
innocence, and happiness. It isa delightful 
household picture, suited to any parlor or 
drawing-room. 

te" It will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 
to EVERY Annual Subscriber to Tue Ix- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00; or, mounted 
on canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for 
$3.25. On account of its size (17x21) we 
cannot safely sead it by mail on stretchers. 

Agents wanted to procure subseriptions to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, with this and other 
premiums, in every town and village in the 
country. For circulars and terms'address 

Henry ©. Bowsn, 
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A PREMIUM FOR EVERYBODY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS 

ALL old subscribers renewing their sub- 
scriptions will be entitled to our new 
premium for 1874—‘‘ Memories of Child- 
hood.” See Premium Notice, in another 
column. 











SENDING MONEY. 

ONCE more we ‘say: Do not send cur- 
rency in a letter, if it is possible to procure 
either a money-order, draft on New York, 
or havea letter registered. We cannot be 
responsible for its loss. 








t# SPECIAL NOTICE. .23 


WE ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the recent change adopted in 
addressing Tuk INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subscripiton, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 


notice. 
Receipts for renewal of subscription will 


be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. 











THe Woman’s Frimenp.—A medical 
practitioner of high standing testifies of 
Willcox & Gibbs’ sewing machine that 
it ‘‘can be truly styled the woman’s 
friend, for it aids without injury.” And he 
adds: ‘‘It has been in use in my family for 
two years, and for beauty and durability of 
work gives perfect satisfaction.” 








“You don’t know till you try,” is an 
adage oftentimes repeated. Nor do you 
know its healing virtues unless you have 
been treated with Perry Davis's Par- 
Krier for some distracting pain. But if 
you try it once you'll try it o’er and o’er 
again. 








We intend at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances to make our house the most 
popular place in this country for purchasing 
Carpets and Upholstery Goods. We invite all 
to examine our stock and prices. The same 
polite attention extended whether to pur- 
chase or toexamine styles. Foster Brothers, 
309 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 








THosz in want of Ladies, Gents’, or 
Children’s Boots or Shoes of any style should 
go to Richmond’s, 46 East 14th Street. 


FASHIONS. 


Lapres who want the best catalocne of 
spring and summer styles should send {zo 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 











Wart so fine and appropriate for a 
Christmas or New Year’s present for the 
children as that new and splendid card game 
of Avilude, or Game of Birds, with its 
thirty-two beautiful pictures of birds and 
thirty-two descriptions. Unequaled as a 
game. A continued source of enjoyment 
and instruction. Sold by all dealers or sent 
oe receipt of seventy-five cents, 
by West & Lez, Worcester, Mass. 





Our readers can keep their feet dry 
and their harness from rotting by using 
Caoutchoucin, a solution of india rubber in 
oils. It a . ive yale dl and lather 
preserver. Sent mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Address 8. 8. Stafford, 218 Pearl 
street, New York. Sold by all dealers. 


“Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists, 
Jones’s Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 








HALL’s SAFES have been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and not a loss by 
fire or thieves. - The largest salcsrooms and 
best assortment in the country may be found 
at 845 and 347 Broadway, New York. 

~— re 


Best aND Ox.pest Famiuy Mepicine.— 





Sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a ly Vegeta- 
ble Cathartic and Tonic—-for Dyspepsia,Con- 
stipation, poniniys Sick H , Bilious 
Attacks, and all derangemenis of Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels. k your 

for it. Beware of imtations. 

sn pe nOOUGH NO MORE 


Bape 





|p ers 











149% 















DIED. 


MITCHELL.—In Brook! 
Frances E., wife of Dr. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 
of rheumatism, aches, pains, 
swellings, frost bites, caked 
breasts, burns, scalds, salt- 
~ rheum, ete. upon the human 

=~ frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 
| KEN TAY pOE etc. upon animals in one year 
than all other pretended remedies bave since 
the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 
and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 
each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 
It isno humbug. Thereis no pain which it 
will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 
or lameness it will not cure. No family or 





,on the 17th inst., 
. Le Mitche 1. 



















































stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rosz & Co., 
53 Broadway, N. Y. 









HOUSEKEEPERS! 


Electro-Silicon 


\*| is GUARANTEED to be the 


CLEANING AND POL- 
ISHING GOLD SILVER, 
PLATED WARE, Etc. 


CON EERING 
No. 9 Gold Street. 


TapeWormCure. 


TT! ONLY KNOWN REMEDY, being Quick 

(requiring but one hour), Safe, Sure, and Pleas- 
ant, without injury tothe patient. Send for circulars 
to G.S. BROWNE, M. D., Hartford, Conn., or % and 
68 Park Place, New York. 


DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful affections of the bladder and urlgary cten 
accompanied by gravelly deposits, irritation the meee 
of the biadder, with difficulty of boldin 
stricture, in seminal weakness, and in al! 
the parts accompanied by, debility 
}FJULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 
will be fonnd a ie efficacious remedy. Send for circu 
lars to B. KEIT rty et, N. ¥. For 
sale by By Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 








the urine, in 
conditions of 





37 ror Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR'S Wig Factory, 16 Bond street, New York. For 
sale by all druggists. 


ONE CIAS 








LIFE FOR — HAIR will keep pg hair healthy 
cold weather comes on. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYP 

Boxwood, Pattern Letters, and Prin is OO 
hernalia at hs ela WELLS & Co.’s, corner 
ulton and Dutch sts., N. ¥. N. B.—inks and Bronzes. 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX- 
perience, an entire ay imple, le, Prompt, Effi- 
ciert, cee Rellable Lt = 4 are the only medicines per- 
fectiv adapted to popul ar use—so simple that mistakes 
cannot be made in using them, so barmless as to be free 
from danger, #nd so efficient as to be alwaysreliable. 
They have received the highest ash commendation from all 
ant will always render ~~ 








Cents. 
“8 "Revers, Congestion, Inflarnmations........--ese 
2 bd Worm Fever, Worm = 
x Colic, or Teething o' 
tae Then *< Coiidres or ‘adul 


seeeee eens cee 










Cholera Mo Vomiting... 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis.. ..... 

. Neuralgia, Toothache, Paesackies 
Headache, Sick Headache, Vertigo.. 
10. Dy spopale. Bilious Stomach..... 

3. Cren 


BS pms moms 
rt 
Pi 





matic P; oe 
4 randA Ee, Chill how Agu ese 
t ponies "ademas 








SISSSSSSSSTSSSSTSTSSSSVEREGRRVRRRK AB? 


er. 

. Drivrar aess, «ett: tne bed. 
81. Painful Perio4 wita 3 Tee 
e Disexse of the Hemrt, pita: 

Eo’ pplensy Sprams, 24, Vitue's Dance 

3, Diphthevie and r) Ee 

35. * hg poy ertions 2.04 Eruptions... 
oe. 


coc & "Sand 83) 
Cas {More goo) me “xo t 3 mes vials and 
at 
al sf directions 


I erry ae $10 
Case Uhr oc of of D d large vials an 6 


soart eas by ths ine or 


eimerepathic Medicine Co., 
igd Pepot Se Sonal pees, New York. 


NERVOUS DESILITY. 
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CG. GUNTHER & SON}, 


502--504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their En- 
tire Stock of 


LADIES FURS, 


* INCLUDING 


A Very Extensive and Elegant 
Assortment of 


Sealskin Furs, 


in All Styles and Qualities, 


AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES. 


502-504 BROADWAY, 





LEAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. 
LEAKY TIN ROOFS. 
LEAKY SLATE ROOFS. 
LEAKY FELT ROOFS. 


d Leaky Roofs of all kinds can be 
repulsed and Tendered serviceable for many years 


ASBESTOS CEMENT, 
repared pent for use. 
—~ on roofs. 


pound. SBESTOS ROOF COATING, 


provered read. 
‘orms an elastic wa’ “es 


up small holes and orac 
+ 10, and 20-galion * 70 cents per gallon ; 40 to 4- 
entoe barrels at 6 ce: 
Send for Descriptive ey Price-Lists, etc. 
put ral inducements General Merchants and 
ers. 


H. W. JOHNS, 
87 MAIDEN LANE, ave Voy 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


Asbestos Roofing, Asbestos Boiler Felt- 


ng, ete. 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Can be conily spate wit witha 


for use. Apolied with a hes and 
covering, which will fill 





~ ty nr hninegmses Ninh 


Pac) 





EN aS) re 3 


200 Pages, 500 Engravings, and 


Colored F Plate 


Published quartert war, Wirt No, 
1874 just issued. A an edition met same price. . ‘Aa- 
dress JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








Cod Liver Oil and Lime. —That pe pleasant 


ure Cod. Liver 


symp. 
ter Oi and 














TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage ts editor of The Chris 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con 
tributor. They write for no other paper 
America. Three magnificent Chromos 


Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One agent 
recently obtained 380 subscriptions in 
eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free, 
ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 








The ast —_ oe com- 





TAKES on sight, simuon’ cor” convases 


fegaits? wiekginer vesmen 1 its Fa cam ign, ving 

subscribers a PAIR of the largest and fine: 

GRAPHS (two most attractive subjects that “take ” 

on sight), painted by Mrs. Anderson, as, contrasts and 
i er “Wide Awake” and 


& ated pusiness ever offered 
the lightest and handsomest outfit and pay very high 
commissions. Kach subscriber, old or new, re 
WITHOUT DELAY two beautiful pictures. Full suppl uy 
ready for immediate delivery. The paper. itself stan 
peerless among family popes. oe be ng 8 80 pegerar that 
of its class it has the largest la! 
Employs the best literary cheat award Eggleston's 
serial story is Fn beginning. Back chapters Supplied 
to each subscriber. Mrs. Stowe’s long-expected sequel 
to “ My —— and I” begins in the new year. Any one 
wishing a good salary or an_ independent business 
should, Sena for cireutars and terms 

ANTED. 


to J. .. New —_ 
Boston, Chicago, Cinci or San ncisco. 
GENTS WANTED, everywhere, for 


Inside Life in 
Wall Street. |: 


w. — ler, Wall Street 
hy Babee nf = torof 16 Y ARS. "SXPERI. 
ed, Gives the Histories, Myster:es 













ENCI as Bratt i oak ob! 
ENCE, Th teslliv pe 

and wis ofthe S: reatund tells of all the great Rises, Panics, Rings, 
rt inchating Biack earney 1869 and SapremseR 1873, The ONLY 


\MPLE. E WALLSTREET Book ever written. Beautifully tilus- 


nad mes wanting employment shou'd send for 
clecalage. DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn 


ACENTS WANTED 
TQ CANVASS THE 


800,000 Presbyterian Families 


of the United States —_ Lee ag “| wu want the 
valuable nev, book punt shed butt EWIT &; 
LENT & entitled % put WESBYTERLA 
CHURCH T oSanooT KLD,” an ele- 

nt large octavo nt of yr bey 700 pages. 
Fusety illustrated, handsomely_bound, and ‘orming a 


Jano Eve 
» r illustrat 





volume of rare aes s. For circulars and terms 

address C. ry R & CO., General A —_ Bad 
Publishers, No. 4 Sy ee street, New Yor ting 
where you saw this. 








on trial for 25c. (only half rates) or both 
for 40c. Address M.C. BLAND & CO., 
287 w. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





Best, prettiest, aa by far the cheapest magazine in 
the world and wonderfully popular. Monthly, 25 
Cents a year. Hey tile Chromos, Engraving, and 
“Sunlight” Paintings to every subscriber, an most 
bere terms to agcess. and those raising clubs. 
iS imen cent stamp, or, with sample picture, 10 

where  ~ ralaanaae JOHN B. ALDEN, 
Publisher, icago, | 











Agents Wanted. 
END FOR CATALOGUE. 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHIN® CO., NEW YORK. 


Aa It Costs 
YF ‘NOTHING 


to see it. Acopy sent /ree of 
express charges for inspection, 





20 engravings, 600 intense! 
interesting subjeota Fall to the 
brim ent and in- 


oo mC elling rapidly. 
WORLD PUB. CO. Co. 


hil ~ 
ila., Pa; 
West, J. 

Bi R, b 











— 
to the AGENTS A’ 
OF AMERICA’ the BEST PAVING ant et 


EASILY WORKED agency in the world, 


whe can offer 
and most val- HOW YOU the mae 
gee at the ‘de b 
patrons 0 the most business, 
pa ne to Our Firgsing Frienp ares 
mium, at the time of subscribing, a choice ~a 
ificent oil chromos, ELEGANTLY Framep, two 
up, and in bee receives a share in aw 
nual D tion of Premiums, Quy 
tributions are Sate a lished and 9 
lar with the “GAN Our F 
is one of the leading St | ot Fn 
Union, 8 pages, original, illustrated, is in ig 
fourth volume, has met with un recedented suctess 
circulation over One Hundred Thousand and rare raj 
increasing, is very ular and sought after a 
tensively advertised te assist the agent; the ‘ch; me 


= at MAKE MONEY tase 


cgonts (secured during last two years) workies iene u 
an any other house in one and they conti 
to work right along and make BIG salaries, The Sp. 
CRET is that they offer BETTER inducements and that 
we attend Mor® ®=oMPTLy to their orders, re tact 
ont experience of an old agent 1s not needed to make 
oney with OouR GRAND COMBINATION OF PA. 
PER ER. PICTURE AND DISTRIBUTION, 
inns: of the twooil 
bok fr: AF ha ane 
e® eegant ‘a as 
distribution, Ts, gan of paper, ol ja the 
circulars, instructions to agents, etc., sent w 
ceipt of $2.00 (its worth $10.00) if you will go to work 
at once, (if you are not satisfied with it you Can re. 
turn it to us C. O. D.,) exclusive territory given, and 
territ is rapidly y altiog up. ure territory ¢f 
once. ¢ give the BEST EMPLOYMENT to all, or 
female, your ieisure hours or your entire time, at 
dy or oe YOu Loy money. Secureit 
pecinen copies of the te 
Sent Free. Send for them pronalhagy ey. “We + 
WATERS & CO., Publishers, Chicago, th 


Our dt 
Pe 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 
HOM Ea bitin 
BIBLE 


By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 





ii to ged per month, {ret 
male and female, to introduce the GENUINE. IM. 
PROVED OU\IMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE his Sacting will Yen hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, an oider ing 
most superior manner, Price ry “B 
license! and warranted for five years. We 


pay $1,000 for any machine that will sewas 
more beautiful, or more Cy seam than ours. 
“ Elasti b.” EC A, 


d. 


makes the lastic Loc’ very 
stitch can be cut, and suit the cloth cann 
pulled apart without tearing We pay Agents 
from $75 to #250 per month Sed expenses, OFA COM 
mission from which tw wee that amount cag be made 
A ttsburgh, 


ddress SECOMB & CO,, Rosion, Mass.; Pi 
Pa.: Chic22o. tie or St. Lou's, Mo, 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND ~ SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


The spiciest and best L,- book ever published 
1 ale‘ aboat n Conaressionsi Binge, Lomita an 

rial Briberies, Co — oni 
erful Sights "Ot r r fal. it 


secs Wante 





the wond ft the a pital. It‘sells 
quick. Sead for 8 men and see our termi 
Agents and a full description of the work. Address 


NA ONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





10 Prospectuses are now ready for our 
three new books, viz.: 


THE GILDED_AGE, by MARK 

BOOK Aan one Cn rr = 9 siete ae 

EVER BODY'S FRIEND, by 

JOSH BILLINGS, illustrated by THOMAS 
AGENTS. NAST; and JOQUIN MILLER’S 

MONG THE 0- 

these books. 

others, and wise 


and 
for Sgertecsy at once. to "AMERICAN PUBLE 
CoO., Hartford, Conn. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month sellingour 

Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 

Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 
E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


ACENTS’ CUIDE. 


Worth $100 to an ent. a ta. for it, OF 
Postal Card for particulars. ¥ J. P. roar cone ‘Chicago. 











. ’ 





38th Thonsand { ° ncreasing 
2,000 more LIVE AGENTS wante 


LIVINGSTONE: 28 yrs. in AFRICA. 


er 600 pages arand $2.50. Look out for inferior works, 
Soca for cire A einsl of the greatest success 
of the season. ort fat in 184 subs. in six da 
HUBBARD Bi b’s, 123 Sansom 8t., Ph 


WORKING Cl Male or Female, $30 aweek, 
ang at home,day or 
¢ ove f..) GCL metractions & vale package 
a 9 cent 
turn stamp, ML YOUNG & | & 00, ov Greenwich st, N. ¥- 


Pass This B tt Jou titanate wih ae 



































Pighteenth year. 7 The Cheapest an 
published. ep fine $3 Engraving Eureka Portable “Irable € Co., St. Louis 
PAY to gory suleeribeny GOOm Wishing PICTURES of FRAMES st 
stamp for Specimen and ‘* tools’’ CEs. W: 
work with, Address the a aL LOAF ALOOURS. AGENT OE 
&f Chronic and Acute Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, J. W. DAUGHADAY & C CW Oc ae york. 
Sciatica, Kidney and Nervous Diseases, after years of 436 Wainut St., Bhilalelpbisc, Pa, | PERINE, Publisher, 06 Reade Street, New Yorks 
Suffering, by taking Dr. Fisier's Vegetable Rbee- | Picasant and profitable employment for 5OO made yearly by Agents in thelr spare Te, 
Gitte Somne sith ia Het He terrae | con be ed to caniag sapeznpeees for WOMEN | $1,500 iene.canizete tae ecient 
dia, i suffered years: became hopeless Rey. A complete boa enat, relsioey te DF ow. * C’l’gs mailed free. Am. ‘Novelty Co., 302 
hed Frankford, de ’ igh oO 
pavis Highteto /N.J.. Rey. J. 8. Buchan " Clspance, women, mendousts ae it is the only 0$20 Pa Day! Agents Wanted! All clases 
owa. (Rev. G. Piitsfora, cr, Rey BEieot || ‘wort od tna bipd over mutton thas is. highly to of \ srking people of either se%, Yous 
B Falls bareb, Philadelphia. Afflicted invited to Brized. Some lady agents have sold over 300 copies make more money et work for usp their 
LMM, iy: Sample shosis and terns sent treet Gama idl Son rere ee 
~ ene sei eel, Sale shesis thd terme sent ree by J en ts — 
FRETS WANTED. TO BOOK ACENTS. 





peer" given to men or women. 
a omies —. evening. oO capital. 
id valuable * 
EE Biretsions with six-cent stam: 
k So., 143 Washington st., Boston, o Mase 





rma re pegert 


YS aces ponte te al » A 








AGENTS. 213 


WILLIAMS, N.Y. 


of the PEOPLE’s 





Mitet Ye RS te Ww SHING- 
A. D. PY WORTHINGTON & CO. Lisritord, Gonn. 
ACENTS WANTED. —SIBLES. 
Mae of Bibles 
"; Or Chicago, m 











sent FEER. P. 0. VICKERY & Con Augusta. Mo. 


$1010 $20 "Rees 


oben pee riets eae a ii are brome ~ nase 
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November 97, 1873.) 
) a ° 
weekly Market Review. 


_EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
REPORTED hy HL. K. THURBER & CO., 


Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich strest, 
yond 118 New York, 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


aga Brazil the market has ruled easier 
being but very little demand for in- 

right line trade. The lower ge are 

depressed , ‘gS - ae be 

ve increased, but holders evince no ais. 





ike 
on 
a 
3 
Bs 
BRSo 
8 
3 r.-) 
= 
ae 
$5 


revious figures, and for these there is 
stl ng. At tne close there was a decidedly 
eeling for Rios. 

AND gALI—Dry Cod are in good demand 

and full rates. Mackerel have declined, in 

nee of increased dullness; but later, with a 

, the decline ba recovered. Box Her- 

active re uest, scarce, and firm. Dutch quiet. 

e Salt is selling’ a little lower, under a 

decreased Gemand. Bulk in better demand, but with 

liberal arrivals the market has a declining tend- 
— Other kinds unchanged. 


nine 





& 
a 


been ite liberal, and with a reduced supply 
fallers bave ihe advantage, the murket closing very 


my Currants steady and in fair request. 
increased business has been done in Citron at 
ee 8, closing steadier and firmer. Sardines 
qull and in ‘buyers’ favor. Nuts generally steady. 
Green Fruits in fair request. 


MOLASSES.—New Crop New Orleans comes for- 
ward ingly and prices decline slowly. A better 
yisnear at hand. The qu ality of the last re- 
apn is much better than the first lots, and indicates 
with good —— for grinding the pro- 


7 prices 3 to 5 cents aiper 
maniittes over the previous week. The stock 
ae we is — ezhanstet, and is Pent of poor 


cna wi of values will pro a4 be satisfactory to 
purchasers. 

RICE.—The market for Carolina Rice ts very firm. 
oer. are light and prime stock is taken as fact 


e season; more is wanted 
East India is —: —_ but 
to about 5,000 


gnd demand fair; hence no accumulation in 


ta less freely. we been in good equest 
aX cent advance from the lowest point and harden 
gdually. Holders are very firm and unwilling to 
with their goods except at very full rates. The 
though somewhat reduced, is large; Dub la precty 
neentrated in hands that anticipate higher 
nding the adjustment of the oa ons 
grow out of the * Virginius” perp lexity. 


8YRUPS.—The market is very firm for all grades of 
(agar ps, and, with a meager production and good 
re 





favor The production 
e8; in consequence of 
e medium and Mola qualities are compara- 


mepand, are in active re- 
Meat is ate bee slightly irregular, 
‘but little is offered. 


SPICES.—The market is quiet and steady, with 
nothing doing in invoices and a steady trade demand 
for sma! lots. 


_ ket erally is inactive with im- 

sass ath om nauiry for desirable lots of 
ang . New Crop, which ares 7. 

ate. nests large end demand ve trade 4a 

ouchon sell slowly. - 

erate and ona a d from steady. 
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GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, —The market generally has 
shown an ere Bt in values, the sudden and un- 


The preaety of cereals in AF on the Erie 


is qui: i grades of Flour are in 
rt «dy e coend or the oe West 
th America has bee; ag age _ 
a for Europe and Ty local 


er hate ela 
indi; od in any year within the las’ 

ea ure lene Vin any an the medium and low- 
ee butall are very frm. Southern in fair 


Re- 

1,899,310 bush. Exports, 880,482 $2 bu ash, Rye Flour 
x ‘Meal in good od demand at full rates. 
Meal steady. Feed in po] request and firmer. 


ut bush. - 
‘ib usb ye inactive, bu meee +! Weld, He Recel 
peo Bester Barley Maitarin and 
“lose there hooks business, Hecelnts, 3100 
e was jess be 
lose there ans Se . 


reals, view 0: 
mplesboing cul off by th the check in canal navigation, 


ING MATERIALS.~The market for >. c-3 

and a with a very modernte trade, 

ut accumulation Of stocks. Makers 

for abetter ket, are not sending man 

forward, pesterring to hold their tations 

aay it the asking prices. Cement , a 
Hordwnee c, and in mod ol 

without Topnent pent, the pa d pee timited to 
actual jemani 
wants. “Tne stock is in: 


{o m: it. Laths alittle Srmer 
are ‘is 
Seleetases og are aaste 


for both spot and future, without ma- 
a moderate consumptive Foauost: te: 
Dales, “Exports 2 906 bales. 

1 last week 

Sal dee ihe Woe Dareuke wi 
Ap it ined’ % @ cont to 
yi = prime Na- 
readily at 8 to 13 coms, xtra Bx 
week the market be- 





sO marked as Beeves. 
Fequest ap $40 10 gener- 
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ally. Extras $75 t 


dull end dower s common to oo 3 t 6 "scents BF 
un Lai ie 


po mbs 44 to 74% cents per po 

mand abt Mutton is plght. The “demand for 
Live and Dressed Hogs has been good at 4% to 4% 
cents tor the formes and 5% to 6% cents $ the 
t. Pigs at 7 cents per pound. 


HIDES AND eset gens demand for Hides 


is moderate at irregular prices. Receipts 5,04 and 
1,198 bales. rts 4,590 and 572 bales. ere is some 
improvement in the demand for jeethee 
ufacturers and prices range stexdy. 

and firm. Hemlock steady. Receipts . 976 sides. 
Exports 1,120 sides, 156 rolls, and 330 bales. 


are entirel nominal. ly any’ a 
in Serap. spatacered b= and values nominally 
dull and lower. Steel 


— eat zhaee is more tone to 

weak at easier 

Ly Le ebeing ™» 20 disposition in buyers’ to operate 
at the red 


factured quiet. Lron Wire and Zinc dull and nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Candles is 
ew with a sma!) business at old prices. Kad de. 
‘or 


Cooperage Sto 
prices. Domestic Goal ey and firm. Foreign steacy 
jem 


nd. yee in very light re- 
quest. D —B. Woods dull st. Domingo ood ex- 
ce 0 inactive. Gunnies. neglected. Hard- 
ware in small request. Hay in fair request for ship- 


fair uest. Brew 


without material pens ol Excha' ecnsler, trp rregular, 
gher. 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, ETc.—The market for 
Crude ‘Sperm and Whale Oils bo quiet. Refined 


and unsettled. Gold fluctuating, but genera! hiy hi 


f no I ive. 
Rosin Oil quiet, Crude Cotton Seed active. Refined 
in good dem bang cer Prime Winter Lard 
irits Turpentine irregu- 
tay in sellers’ feeun Rosins firm and held 





= > light t business. 


but ali 
wi wits on ence. ty de io fair request. Pitch inactive. 
Refined | Posrole eum duil and prices in buyers’ tavor. 
Crude steady but dail The Creek markets ure quoted 
weak and dull. Naphtha extremely dull. 


PROVISIONS.—With lower piices for Pork, the 
movement for — has increased, and on specula- 


tion for future di 


and easier. Expo lug pounds. Cut 
limited re- 
merally, with a slight ee 


on stead Kl a fair dons, poet 
que 

prices at the close. 2. Hteceipts 2,996 bbis. and tes 
ports 


HOAs! 


sinha dae indications noticed in our lagt of a bet- 
ter market = week have not — reauced, ane 


market is erra: 





ic an 

suspension of one of the princi ‘ipa ae in = trade 
mand, aithough some 

manufacturers, with =. increased distribution of 

mana lectured a goods, have purchased large lines. 


is not calculated to revive the 


Receipts 860 bal 








WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ainauie be me and Creamery, #D. 


@2 
Rives Fails, Selecte 
te 


5 @38 
@ 







‘air 
State bs, Poor to Choice... eee +27 @34 
State Firkins, Poor to ene jecece e 34 
Western — and Tubs.. 
Grease Buti 


CHEESE.—The market tedtie'e activity. nertite 
have not been free buyers and the local demand is 
only moderate. The rise in gold ut the close createu 
more firmness without inavoneing | thedemand. A de- 
cline on the other side was reported _by Cable. Re- 


ps 39,864 packages. Exports 520,778 pounds. We 


quote 
State Factory, Fan 





Partially Skimme 


EGGS.—Fresh have been in good anne at higher 
prices. Limed are plenty and lower. The eerenaee 


receipts are larger of the latter. We quote 





— Pennsylvania, and Jersey... so @32 
ms Weste eecccccccccccess coccecece eoveeeeld @2l 


tinues very plentiful and prices ‘ioe further de- 

clined, with asteadier tone and better inquiry at the 

close. Game has been in better request, with prices 

generally in sellers’ favor. Venison in good request 
c. 










and higher, buyers stocking up wa -— ~~ page of an 
increased demand next week. 

Live Fowls and Chickens, a ea eccceses » §$@2t 
Live Turkeys, @ B.......... ope ve RB 
Live Ducks, 44 ceppcnciees - 6 @10 
Live Geese, mm. per rvair..... - 8150 @ 25 
Dressed Fowls ona Chickens, # pes ae +4 “4 
Dressed Turkeys, @ B...........00.. 8 ib 
Woodcock, ber pair........ -@ -— 
rouse, 0 @ 8 
Earenagen, = 8 @ % 
|, NE e 0 @ % 

Venison, whoie Deer, a - Hxe@ RK 
long saddles, “ . » Be b 
* short saddles, * ................ 16 @ 17 


ANS.—The market is oom for ‘imate with 
a st ht stock and good xport demand. Mediums 
reques here receipts have = 

rs 


creased, t! 
Kidney 20 ‘nominal, with light 
Pea 


Beans light demand. . ae, 


7,082 K.. Exports, 2,121 ae We quote 


Marrowfats, prime, per pushel........... 200-82 70@$2 80 


to good, per isi. 
Mediums, 


Kidneys, bis 

ea o 
ra Hiagha 77 

S8.—Southern Black Eye 

A. supply: L-€ a ae le higher 8 andisteady. 

dull and Sonesesed » 9,369 
42 bush, e quote 

reg poor to prime... eoeee docccccccccccccece 
Canada, free, in bbis........... 0@ 


bbis 
So. pes Bet per 2-bushei bag .. deekndiliccsce SEES 80 


POTA mS exe im good demand and the better 
kinds higher, with more arenes on_common sorts. 


market. Sweet are held 


A large quan in o 
ed 


tend to s hen the 
inner, but the demand is light." We quote: 
Rose, ae, in way a per bbl........ 


ersey and Lo 
| awe Blow, per | bbl. woosede dee 


Pee: 
See nen. Delaware and Virginia....... 


ASHES.—There is no market and prices are 
oted $7. Stock 
casks Pots and casks Pearls. 


BEBSW AX.—The re 


continues york Gals at 
to # cents per pound for 


estern and Southern, 


m man- 
k Sole a 


tes inactive. Ingot Copper 
doing Game an ‘and. ps offered with reserve. Manu- 





nom- 
imspection yards, 809 
F 


BROOM CORN.—The 


ra 
Tipped 5 to7 G, conte 


DOMESTIC PEED FR 
tinues steady fi ioe 





berries, Plums, and Cherries he 
ries nominal. W 


ee State and Western r f-. 
Southern »Bllced yur 


— 


acinar r rib. 
Cc rries, , pe! 


d Apples Western Der bbl. 








Us.—We quote: 
Honey, White Geren in glass pone 
Buckwheat. 


Peer. New, per on... 
inegar, Old, pail 


e A. 
uotations. Endiee a ee to ea ft tor No. af 
an No.1 ee ‘and Spruce, 


UITS.—The 
8s, with but ps ex oe 
mand. The Tecetpaa are I ight and the lL 
fair. Prime Peeled Peachts — with y 24 oon tate de- 
mand. Unpeeled 2. Old plen ty and dull. B 
Id higher. 4 





5 
Peaches, Geonria “Quarte N. c. " Peeled. per. Tb..--18 
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rket is v juliet. We 
quote New Green Hurl, 8 to 0 10 cents. New Green 
and id7 to : an ¥e Ww a me 








RoxNorth.150 a 200 


eeoon.Soth— :0 a— 20 

ere ae aa ee “ West.com— ‘0 a—(0 

iw y “ North.....— 6) a—io 

Cai. S.U. unw. {Mink, North’n } 4 a 400 
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5 . unW. 2 
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Goat Curacoa— £0 u—51 








—18 a—i8 
Son en 13 213 k, _ 
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mand. ga ul 
bay # ang ngyprice. ickory Nuts higher. 
very di 
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855 
rer) 
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CY 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St. New York. 


Our sales of Butter and other Produc 
direct to Retail Grocere (not te Jobbers “OF Soper 
We therefore possess sanonal facilities for getting ¢) 
full market value for all goods ned to us. 

Commission vn Butter, a) pouten etc., 9 5 per of 


ear Grain, 2s per 
arking-plates shed on on application, 





GREAT REDUCTION, 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased pete to o- panne 
REAT’ New Pri ic. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

= = Box 5643.) 81 and 3% VESEY &T., New York, 





rae Pk 1 tr 
erica. 
dueements t to ene WHEL gona! for ireular. Address 





GENTS wanted in town and country 
Le be up club ban for tem 


‘ELLS, 43 Vesey Street, New York, 
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Commercial, 


TELEGRAPHY. 


Tue annual report of the Western Union 
‘Telegraph Company for the year ending 
‘June 80th, 1878, which was published dur- 
ing the early part of the late panic, attracted 
less attention than it would have otherwise 
received, less than its importance demanded. 
Although this company is a private corpor- 
‘ation, managed and controlled by a few 
large stockholders solely as a money-making 
affair, yet there are few matters entrusted 
‘to the General Government of greater gen- 
eral interest. There is necessarily entrusted 
to it the most important correspondence, 
both mercantile and financial. A large 
banking business is transacted by its bureau 
for the transfer of money. 

Prices in all the principal marts of the 
country forall articles of merchandise are 
regulated by the daily reports from its com- 
mercial bureau. In connection with the 
Associated Press, it collects, collates, and 
furnishes tothe daily papers all over the 
country their telegraphic dispatches, the 
most important news they publish, the first 
and often the only part of the paper read. 
It bas become the educator of the people, 
and its influence is daily extending, until it 
has become essential to the success of 
many departments of business. It has over 
150,000 miles of wire stretching along every 
railway and reaching every important 
place. Its annual receipts are nearly $10,- 
000,000, a larger amount than the Post-office 
Department received ten years ago. A cor- 
poration wielding such immense power is 
mot a private company; but one im which 
every citizen hasa direct and personal in- 
terest. 

The average rate of messages has been 
weduced in six years from $1.10 to 61 cents 
and the business has been doubled. This 
great reductionin rates has been followed 
by a slight increase in the net income of the 
company. The average rate is still much 
higher than in any other country, and so 
high as to prevent the use of the telegraph 
by any except the rich and those compelled 
to useit. The report says that heretofore 
the competition from rival lines has been 
the most potent cause in operation for com- 
pelling the company to reduce its rates; but 
that it is now relieved from all fear from 
this service, as it has recently purchased 
nearly all the opposition lines, and at the 
present rates ‘‘ it is impossible for any com- 
peting company to realize profits,and all 
are believed to be operating ata loss, and 
the time is not distant, therefore, when the 
company will be without a substantial com- 
petitor.” 

From this frank and public statement it 
appears that a change will now be made in 
its policy, and that the public cannot expect 
further reduction in rates. 

Abroad the telegraph is connected with 
the post-office, and the people use it freely 
as they do the mails. We do not believe, 
however, that our Government should inter- 
fere in private matters, nor that the power 
of the Executive should be enlarged; but 
the duty of transmitting correspondence 
‘was devolved upon Congress by the found- 
ers of our Republic, and, as it has wisely 
undertaken this business, and performed it 
tto the satisfaction of the people, there is 
every reason way it should now adopt this 
the latest improvement for its rapid trans- 
mission. It is often said that corporations 
can perform any business cheaper than 
the Government. Admitting the gen- 
eral truth of this proposition, it yet 
docs not apply to the telegraph, for the 
agencies now employed by the Post-office 
Department for receiving and delivering let- 
ters would be used for the telegraphic letter. 
The present clerks could perform all the 
office business, thus greatly reducing the 
expenses, if the Postmaster-General was 
authorized to contract for the transmission 
of telegrams, as he now contracts for the 

transmission of the mails, at rates fixed by 
Congress. 

A bill for the purpose of connecting the 
telegraph with the Post-office Department, 
authorizing the Postmaster-General to con- 
tract for the transmission of telegrams, was 
reported by committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives at the last Con- 
gress. This proposition, we presume, will 
come up for action the ensuing winter and 
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we trust will become a law. The rates 
fixed by the bill are nearly 50 per cent. be- 
low present charges, while the length 
of the telegram is 80 per cent. greater, 
Night telegrams will be transmitied at a 
still greater reduction. 

The charge of a telegraphic letter of 25 
words sent by night 1,500 miles or lesS 
will be only 25 cents. Such low rates will 
make the telegraph a public blessing, bring 
it within the reach of all, and enable the 
Press to establish new and independent 
news associations. We shall refer again to 
this subject. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


THE import entries at the port of New 
York since the 1st of last January, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year, show a decrease of $41,006,- 
680, while the exports have been increased 
by $59,098,170. The aggregate of difference 
between the two periods amounts to $100,- 
115,850. The decrease in the exportation 
of specie also amounts to $21,948,072, 
making a total difference in course of trade 
equal to $122,063,922. The imports of last 
week amount to $6,226,063, as compared 
with $6,625,579 for the same week of the 
previous .year while the exports were $7,- 
603,599, as against $5,725,763 the last year. 

These figures show an encouraging state 
of things in respect to our foreign trade, 
especially when we remember that about 
three-fourths of it belong to the port of New 
York. We have been for years constantly 
running in debt to foreign countries by a 
heavy balance of trade against us—not only 
buying more than we sold, but also subject 
to the disadvantage of computing the trade 
in gold values, while our domestic valuation 
was that of a depreciated currency. One of 
the important conditions for resuming and 
continuing specie payment isa balance of 
trade in ourfavor. This will check the out- 
flow of gold and keep a greater stock of it 
at home, and also bring gold into this 
country from other nations. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue activity in domestic cottons during 
the past week has been altogether unprece- 
dented at this season of the year. Sales 
have been simply enormous, The commis- 
sion houses and jobbers that did not think 
it worth their while to submit to the press- 
ure of the times have necessarily had an 
extremely quiet time of it; but the others, 
who have accepted the situation and put 
down prices to meet the expectations of 
buyers, have had as much as they could well 
attend to, and, considering the condition of 
things, prices have been well sustained, 
though the marking down. has been con- 
tinued whenever the crowd of purchasers 
exhibited a disposition to hold off. The 
clearing-out sales of a few of the large job- 
bing houses will be very effective, and it 
will leave them in a condition to commence 
the next season with entirely fresh stocks. 
The great sales have been in prints, Garner 
& Co. having sold off an immense stock . 
but there will be a dearth of goods in every 
department next spring, unless the mills 
that have been closed soon commence run- 
ning on full time again. Prices of all kinds 
of both cotton and woolen domestic goods 
are very irregular and unsettled, and quota- 
tions can only be regarded as nominal. The 
sales from first hands during the week have 
been mostly in small lots and to keep up 
assortments. There is a hardening tend- 
ency in the price of the raw material, which 
must necessarily affect the price of cotton 
goods; but there has been a further reduc- 
tion in a good many makes of plain sheet- 
ings and prints are about one cent a yard 
lower. The improved condition of the 
money market. and the easier rates for 
money, as well as the war rumors, have had 
the effect of preventing the decline which 
had been counted upon as inevitable by 
some who had delayed making their pur- 
chases. In woolen goods there has been an 
improved movement, but without much 
effect upon prices. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are 
inactive, and the demand from first bands 
is limited wholly to the necessities of cur- 
rent trade. The reduction of prices which 
has recently taken place does not stimulate 
speculative purchases, 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are very 





dull and the sales from first hands are to a 
very limited extent. Prices of the most pop- 
ular makes are steady, but a liberal conces- 
sion would be made to meet the demand 
for anything like a large quantity of goods. 

Printing cloths are in rather better de- 
mand and prices are somewhat firmer and 
more stable. There have been sales of 64 
square extra quality at 5} cents,80 days, but 
at the latter part of the week 5} was the 
asking rate. ; 

Prints have been selling more freely than 
any other description of goods; but prices 
are irregular and most of the popular 
makes are one cent a yard lower. 

Ginghams are not active, but the large 
number of buyers in town has given a bet- 
ter demand for these goods than is usual at 
this season of the year. Prices are steady at 
the late reduction. 

Cotton flannels are selling more freely, at 
the reduction of a cent a yard on the Jead- 
ing makes. : 

In cotton yarns there is no change of im- 
portance to make. Prices are nominally 
steady. } 

Corset jeans are in moderate demand, 
but the sales are smaller and prices steady. 

Cambrics are still further reduced in 
price half a cent a yard for the leading 
makes of black and assorted colors, but 
the sales are small. 

Rolled jaconets are without quotable 
change in prices; but they are not firmly 
held and the demand is not active. 

Denims and cottonades are in active de- 
mand and prices are only nominal. 

There has been no important change in 
any other department of domestic cottons. 
The general market is much easier and the 
demand is light. 

Worsted dress goods are in jess active de- 
mand since the great clearing out-sales of H. 
B. Claflin & Co. and Peake, Opdycke & Co. 
Prices are nominally uuchanged. 

Woolen shawls are selling in small lots, to 
keep up assortments; but prices are un- 
settled and they can only be reported as nom- 
inal. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in rather 
better demand; but the sales are as yet 
limited in amount and confined almost 
wholly to the clothing manufacturers, 

Fancy cassimeres of medium and low 
grades are in rather better demand, but the 
finer qualities are not so active. Prices are 
nominally unchanged. ; 

Satinets continue very dull, but without 
essential change of prices. 

Flannels are selling only by the single 
bale and of grades only to keep up assort- 
ments. Prices are steady and unchanged. 

Blankets are not in active demand from 
first hands; but there has been a sale at 
auction of four hundred bales of Scofield’s 
manufacture, during the week, at good 
prices. The market is dull but steady. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
\ UNITED STATES, 








MONDAY EVENING, November 24th, 1873. 
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STRIPED SHIRTINGS. 


13 |Eagle........ 
Thorndike ..."" 
4'Haymaker......0...""" 









TICKS. 
York, 30-inch ift River........., 
York, 32-inch. Methuen, AA.....,, 
Thorndike, amilton, Regular 
ba So pred Bye * 90 0069, 
i age w ACA. 




















« 17 |Ham 
ha Dios isgesee 15 |Pearl River 
Conestoga, Gold M'dal.21 | Pittsfield 
5 Extra, 4-4..24 
CORSET JEANS. 
AMOSKERK... 1000055 000s 10 |Pepperell.... ..+s..sss, 
J SS Ree nes 1034! Bates........ s.rccccssstd 
Naumk Sattens..... 124 ;Indian Orchard......., 
New Pe si csedccied 134 | Bverett. .......cscseees 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Amoskeag..............+ 1234; Appleton.... ....0 
eee evceses 24 [Rremont.... # 
ay Senge apap 
DELAINES. 
MOTE rnnvacpteccenneced 18 [TLowell........ .ssesessnll 
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CANTON FLANNELS. 


Everett, T.........s00000 
6 Ameskeeg, 
Kilerton, 1 





CHENEY BROTHERS 
AMERICAN SIL 


BLACK AND COLORED 
GROS GRAINS. 


We would invite attention to 
our large assortment of the 
fabrics, comprising all new and 
desirable colorings, _ selected 
specially for our retail trade. 

The Silks of this manufacture 
are made in the most approved 
manner, and will not crack o 
change color in wearing, and 
we recommend them hig jie 

ur 


cheapness, beauty, an 
LORD & TAYE, 


bility. 
BROADWAY and 20th Street and 
GRAND and CHRYSTIE Streets: 
— —éKV————— 


A CARD. 


We beg to announce to our patrons and the -_ 
public that we have on hand an immense stock of 
most desirable MOURNING GOODS imported, ahosf 
sisting in part of FRENCH CASHMERES, MER’ 
BOMBAZINES, BIARRITZ, TAMISE, aa 
BLACK SILKS, STRIPED SILK, BAIS 
VEILS, EMBROIDERIES, and complete outiits -4 
made. We have also added a large stock of — 
our. other attractions. Our whole stock rae 
marked down to meet the requirements of the as 
and we GUARANTESR that you will find 6 yd 
varied and better assortment than can be f a 
where, and in every instance we warrant our are * 
low and on many articles lower than the 


general: “W. JACKSON, 


IMPORTER OF MOURNING GOODS, 
BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE _ 


_BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON 


1 
WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
ee ee eve Hand of Macuine s** 

















WM. HENRY SMITH & Co. ' 
@2 ard 84 Worth Street. wu. ¥. 
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REDUCED. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


INDERWEAR, 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, ETC. 


No. 63°77 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


R. MEARES, 
SIXTH AVE. AND NINETEENTH ST. 
CONTINUATION OF BARCAINS. 

Having made outenstve purchases at the 
GREAT PANIC SALES 
bry bare at mek and Strangers visiting the 
find " ta Sho prentest opportuni aver offered to 
nib 3138, and auality Black Gros Grain Silks, %c., $1, 
ane Sates, a? Gros Grain Silks, $1.76, 


Superior qu sistem ity “colored Trimming Silks, 9%c., $1, 


—— under usual rates. 


pieces Dre Gopds ain and fancy, all styles 
wiainae 2e., We., 380. and 50c. t: P 


iy pieces ‘All-Wool Satines. 45 and 50c., were T5c. 
vere! — 2 Week Empress Cloth, Sic. and S0c. 


“itd pleces na Wool Serges, 85c., 60c,, and 65c. Great 


i ana Wool Popt ins and Serges, 69c. and 75c. 
ae rartee @ PBierinos and” fine Cashmeres, T5c. 


wad hoo Serges and Diagonals, 65c., oe and 5c. 


t Black Silk Sui 
fife Colors in Ladies Buia tats ie tis i, ona and $%. 
ne Black Alpaca Suits, $10, $12, $15, 
~~ in bey nme ae Laces and Hakfs. 
mnants half ee cs 
ide Petrcldered Esings, lic., 15c., 18e., 


ide Real Yak Lace, acne. 


ES gitwool Blankets, Ga 
ich better and ne See, OS 
Pies 1 tN he 5 Las 


Fine Felt Hats in ai a — ™ Se, 
Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, half Broadway 


a = Silk Bonnet Velvet, §1.75, $2, and 
au 


ee. 
a Spat Et 
faecal Se ac Valvota S38 $1.50, a sa ae 
‘BARGAINS IN UNDER: ERCLOTHING AND ——— 
nen Gowns, tucked fr mate %e, $ 
Fine aio Ch emises, Embr ta, Ho, $1.5, and $10 


Zi caf Gut a lot of French-wove Co: 
Embroidered Corsets, $1. $1.2and 


“at og By ged WALKING JACKETS, 
hog made of fine cloth, silk 
Sod latest, aty 














KETS. 
and $4.38. 
and eat 


%e. 
worth $2. 
$9, $10, 


HLEGANT LONG AND 8QUARE BROCHE 

WLS halt prices. 

Ser and AND NDERGS A iren nd Gants. 
uAbHES HID GLOVES. 2 Button, doe. and $1; 3-But- 
JADIRG’ AND CHILDREN’S 

1ES’ ASTRACHAN MUEFFS, stg 
ASTRACH A SETS, Muff 

KA SABLE MUFFS, $6 “ wo! Ria. 

Goods forward ress, CO. 2: D., parcel 
Dost, on recelpt scelpt of post-oftioe MF aed 
a RICHARD. MEARES, | 
ani AVE., 1 
ES TABLISHED {aso 


‘BARGAINS 


La Laces, Ribbons, Paris Gimps, Fringes and 
Ornaments, Mitincry and Fancy Goods, at 


ct BROADWAY, 


Wth st. Ladies looking for fine low 
wi find it an advantage to A Fy Ap above 
hich we have reduced, prior to our intended 


REMOVAL. 


EDWARD A, MORRISON, 


ad 827 Broadway. 
JUnN nh. lent, 


Hatter and Furrier, 
No. 87 Union Square, New York, 
bas now ready a large and elegant stock of 


HATS AND FURS 


peda very Woe Ron eee 
cstabiisiient are of the finest 














CHAS. B. PEET &60., 


MANUFACTURERS 
JOB B ERS 
CLOTHING, 


596 Broadway,N.Y., 


TWO DOORS ABOVE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
Offer their entire Wholesale Stock 


MEN'S CLOTHING 


. RETAIL 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 


THE MONEY STRINCENCY MUST 
BE MET, 


AND WE ARE DETERMINED TO MEET IT BY 
CONVERTING OUR CLOTHING INTO GREEN- 
BACKS AND ASSISTING THE BANKS ALL WE 
CAN TO RECOVER THEIR DEPOSIT LINES AND 
LEGAL TENDERS, AND WITH THEM THHIR 
LENDING POWER AS HERETOFORE. 

WE SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF THE TIMES BY 
THROWING OPEN OUR IMMENSE WAREROOMS 
TO THE PUBLIC, AND OFFER OUR 


ENTIRE STOCK 


MEN'S FINE CLOTHING 
IMMENSE . OUCTION. 


BEST CHANCE TO OBTAIN WINTER OUTFITS 
AT A GREAT SAVING TO THE CONSUMER 


EVER OFFERED. 


BEST STOCK OF FINE READY-MADE CLOTH- 
ING EVER OFFERED AT RETAIL IN THIS OR 
ANY OTHER CITY. 





IMMENSE 
REDUCTION ‘IN PRICES 


| MILLINERY. GOODS, 
O'NEILL'S, 


827 and 829 Sixth Ave. and 20th St. 
ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, 


in Nos. Connie etna a fy per 


The @ aber Ribbons 
cent. on comer’ prices an 

ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER Xr, 
100 doz. of Roman Sashes, all Silk, at $2; worth $3. 
100 doz. Son, 06 T-inch Roman Sashes, at 
: ros Grain Scsh Ribbons, at fc. per yard; former- 
y $1.25. 


FANCY SASH AT GREAT SACRIFICE, 


Finest Quality of Felt Hats and 
Bonnets, $I. 
Bankrupt Stock. 


BLACK SILK VELVETS. 


to in gold. 
Gr. | Tee tafe tno ook Telemann’ Veivete, $1.50; worth 


100 pieces Black Trimming Velvets, from $2 to %& 
ie winch Mantilla Velvet, at $4.9; former- 
& pieces Colored Velvet, at 
$2 per yard, in all + worth $4.50. 


OSTRICH PLUMES. 
100 dos. Long Black Ostrich Plumes, $1.85; worth $3. 
WILLOW PLUMES, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
OSTRICH TIPS. 


os, Ouigich F at %c. each and upward. 
Line tore trich Tivs, at 250. each. 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 
imported specially for fine City wade. 


LACES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
~* oS ak ars, Sots, and Slecr and Real 
Paint gin Laces, Lace Gol and Sleeves. 


CHILDREN'S VELVET AND LACE CAPS. 
Seo re A Ries 


Gime, tie. 
dessa of chara Ge. 
BEE ww chm reepectfalty 
ot'tne publle 





panne a octbilainant are 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


LACES, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
SILKS, 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS! 
MILLER & GRANT, 


NO. 879 BROADWAY, 

in addition to REDUCTIONS ALREADY MADE, have DETERMINED, in order to MAEKB ROOM for 
SPRING IMPORTATIONS, to offer THEIR IMMENSE STOCK of 
EMBROIDERIES, 
RIBBONS, 

VELOURS, Etce., Ete., 


at a further reduction of TEN PER CENT. on all CASH PURCHASES. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO WHOLESALE HOUSES. 





FURS! FURS! FURS! 
PETER STEWART, 


162 Bowery, 


is now offering his 


MANUFACTURED FURS, 


BOUGHT FOR CASH, 


at less than the actual cost of the raw skins. 


CHILDREN'S FRENCH ERMINE, 


With Black Spots, 


Muff, Boa, and Box, at 95 cts. 
Handsome, at $1.45 and $1.65. 
Misses’, at $1.75 and $1.90. 
Elegantly Lined with White Satin, 
at $2.25! 


Ladies’ White French Ermine, Svtin Lined, $3.00, and 
with Extra Long Bos, $8.75: with Extra Fine Satin and 
Extra Tassels, $4.50. Children’s Royal Ermine Sets, 
$8.00 to $10.00. Ladies’ Royal Ermine Sets, $15.00. River 
Mink, $4.25, $4.75, $5.25, very best $6.00. Real Mink 
(warranted) $10.00, $12.00, $15.00, up to $37.00. Imitation 


$9.00. Imitation Seal from $7.00 to $9.00. Real Seal 
from $22.50 to $35.00. Black Marten from $6.00 to 
$10.00. Astrakhan from $4.00 to $7.00. Black Fox from 
$10.00 to $13.50. Real Alaska Sable from $12.00 to $15.00. 
Lynx at $5.00. Real Lynx, $12.00 to $18.00. 

And all the other 


Fashionable Furs 


AND 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 
Altering and Repairing 
in the best manner and at the lowest possible price. 
PETER STEWART’S, 


162 Bowery. New York. 
Between Broome and Spring Sts. 





SPLENDID STOCK 


Squirrel, $4.00. Real Siberian Squirrel from #4.0to 





PETER STEWART, 


162 BOWERY, 
now opening a magnificent lot of 


STRAW, VELVET, and FELT 


HATS, 


{ inallthe most desirable shapes and at most inviting: 
} 


prices. 


THE RIBBON STOCK 


is unsurpassed by any house in the city for quantity, 
quality, or price. 


Velvets and V-elveteens, 


Black and Colored, at extremely low prices. 
You will find the 


Feather and Flower Departaents 


replete with all the novelties. 


Jet Ornaments, Jet Chains, 
Bracelets, Sets and Dreps, 
from l5c. up. 


KID GLOVES, 


my own importation. Excellent quality Two-Buttom 
TSc., 9c., and $1, in White, Black, Opera, and alt the 
new shades. Three-Button, $1.15, in White, im Opera 
and all the new shades. Has no equal. Only try one 
pair, and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 








3 pairs best 90-cent Gloves at $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 
3 pairs best Three Button at $3.30, or $13 per dozen. 
Sent by mail postpaid. 

LACES: 


Yak, Culpure, Pusher, and French, 
all widths, very cheap. 
SPOT NETS, 

Donna Maria, Parisiennes, Grenadines, Bareges, and 
all other Veiling Material at panic prices. 
FINE FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, LACE 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES, NECK 
RUCHINGS, HANDKERCHIEEFS, 
and FANS, in great variety. 


PETER STEWART’S, 


162 BOWERY, 
Between Broome and Spring Streets, N. Y. 





IT WILL PAY 


To Call and Examine Coods and Prices at 


Le Culiw Clsthins 


Daphagor Hk Ge 


Clos 598. 400 402, be 





GENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE CLOTHING READY MADE AND 
TO ORDER. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 














Linaucial, 
CONVERTIBLE CURRENCY BONDS, 


From every section ction of the country we 
hear that the people are in favor of the Gov- 
ernment issue of convertible currency bonds 
at 8.65 interest. Everybody who has sur- 
plus funds wants them. It is practically a 
cheap and profitable savings-bank for the 
Government, and also a safe depository for 
all who wish to make short loans, or loans 
for an uncertain period of time. Banks in 
the interior will all invest in them and be 
safe and strong; prepared for a panic or for 
any call from their depositors. Savings- 
banks will hold these bonds, rather than de- 
posit their money without security in, any 
national bank. No conservative capitalist 
will be without them. The surplus cap- 
ital and savings of the whole country 
will go with a rush into these bonds, As we 
have said before, the whole amount of the 
national debt could, in our opinion, be 
floated with these bonds. Let Congress 
pass a law at once authorizing their issue, 
and then call in and fund our national debt 
in the same as rapidly as possible. Let 
this experiment be promptly tried, and, in 
our humble opinion, it will be found 
the most popular financial measure ever 
adopted. 





THE FINANCIAL QUESTION. 
Epitor or THE INDEPENDENT: 


Sir :—The changes in the last thirty-five 
years in our system of currency have been 
toward a correct and permanent system, 
and we have now arrived at that point 
where we should take another step in the 
advance. Nothing has value but the green- 
back or Government currency; hence the 
hoarding and scarcity of that kind of 
money, and which establishes the perfect 
fact of the confidence of the people in our 
Government and its greenbacks. 

At this time we have a cupital of about 
(in round numbers) two thousand millions, 
which, if only convertible at the will of the 
holder into greenbacks, would as_ uner- 
ringly regulate the finances as the governor 
does the steam-engine. The bill-holders are 
now safe against loss or depreciation (save 
in the exchange for gold); but this can only 
be accomplished by the National Govern- 
ment holding securities for all issues of in- 
corporated banks and furnishing them the 
notes. But their notes can never be better 
than the direct issue of the Government 
(greenbacks). Can any one give a reason 
why the greenback should not entirely 
supersede the national bank bill and be 
used to replace it, and thereby take up the 
national debt bonds, on which we pay inier- 
est to the banks that borrow their notes of the 
Government on their securities, and then 
loan them at a profit, while they draw inter- 
est out of the people on these same securi- 


ties ? 
Since we have to be responsible for the 


notes and hold the security, why not stop 
the enormous sum paid as interest and take 
up the bonds; for it is only the Government 
credit that gives security to the bonds and 
the notes both? In former panics the bill- 
holder was sure to get rid of his bills by 
paying debts, making purcheses, etc., there- 
by relieving the market to a certain extent; 
while now every one ceases to pay, thus 
making the market more and more strin- 
gent. 

What is needed and what we shall 
have is, first, a paper currency, issued 
directly by the Government, as green- 
backs are, and none other, convertible 
into bonds at the will of the holder, and 
vice versa. Second, national savings banks 
of deposit, where all the people can safely 
deposit their earnings, and receive a small 
interest on deposits, that will consequently 
always be sefe, for the Government will be 
responsible, and, hence, no fear will cause 
them to be hastily withdrawn. What we 
also now want isthe same security for de 
posits that we have for currency—viz., the 
government and our present post-office 
money-order department shadows it forth. 
In small towns the post-office could be made 
use of for that purpose, and in large towns 
sub-treasuries. 

The people are the government and ate 
always security to the individual; and, if 
they will only look at this subject and listen 





to wise counsel, they will oblige their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to.ad jae aree,pol- 
icy of em noto 
less currency notes, but against. -awindling 
institutions, that get their earnings and fail 
to return them. The interchangeability of 
bonds into greenbacks and greenbacks into 
bonds, at the will of the holder, will regulate 
the supply and demand, by which no panic, 
as now, need occur. Could the Spragues, of 
Rhode Island, have obtained the greenbacks 
they wanted (one million), with assets of 
fourteen millions, which under this law 
could have been done, that great house 
would yet be feeding the thousands of oper- 
atives that are to-day idle. Under this man- 
agement, our bonds held abroad, upon which 
we pay large sums in interest, would be 
brought home for the purpose of conversion, 
and thereby save to our people that «great 
amount of interest. Money would find the 
locations where most needed; and with the 
sub-treasuries a dollar in Texas would be as 
good as in Maine, and the Government be- 
come the clearing-house of the nation, by 
which a person paying his money into a de- 
pository at one point, upon a‘ certificate, 
could receive it at any other point desired. ° 
The glorious future of our country de- 
mands no more bad legislation and narrow 
policy on different subjects; but a policy 
such as meets the great wants of the age in 
all directions. The present is a crisis in 
finance, and a good time to movea point 
ahead to secure the right. currency and 
security for individual surplus funds, We 
want some strong and leading intellects in 
political life, who will take hold of the sub- 
ject and push forward the interests of the 
people in securing the above changes in the 
financial policy. All the labor and land re- 
formers would gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity to join the movement, and 
no migbty power of bankers, brokers, job- 
bers, and exchangers, who now run (and 
ruin often) the finances of the country, 
could oppose successfully any such system 
that would put a stop to speculating on and 
in the money borrowed in small sums from 
the confiding and often cheated people. 
These same characters want more chances 
to speculate, and want more currency to do 
it with. D. 
ERIE, PENN., Nov. 17th, 1873. 





THE UNITED STATES MINT. 


THE annual report of the director of the 
Mint, to be presented to the next Congress, 
contains the following exhibit of the opera- 
tions of the Mint for the year ended June 
30th, 1873: 





Total amount received and acted upon..$72,244,818 88 

Deducting redeposits made and issued by 
one institution and deposited with another, 
the deposits were: 
















Gold........ «$57,704,385 88 
Silver..... ee» 9,145,328 43 
BRIER «no ane nap sngegncan ene napsapanesaparsesas $66,849,714 31 
Value. 
GOIA. ..sccccccccrcccccccccces $35,249,337 50 
DIR VG Roi 4 todo ddcic'n st enn co oced 2,945,795 50 
Minor coinage 494,050 00 
WOtaM...coscccecccecccese $38,689,183 00 
Bars fine gold....... 
Imported gold 
“ 495,616 11 
WUD BGR occcepescccccccscccsccccceggooscons 3,034,259 56 
HeORCOS SEVER a. oe cc cti ccc cssccctossvecetecs 3,987,654 94 
Total......... $27,517,530 61 


The director says that ‘‘from the most 
trustworthy data obtainable the gold coin” 
“in the country” is estimated at $135,000,- 
000, and subsidiary silver at $5,000,000, 
giving a total of $140,000,000.. ~~ 








MONEY MARKET. 


THE money market the past week has 
been more easy. Borrowers have had no 
difficulty in supplying their wants at seven 
per cent. on good stock collaterals. The 
note brokers report a more active demand 
for paper, but the rates still range from 12 
to 18 percent. Some double‘name~paper 
passes as low as 10 per cent. The general 
cutlook is more favorable and we predict 
an easy money market next month. The 
war news has not had much effect thus far. 
Capitalists are not yet much disturbed 
at the present look of things:’ Gen- 
eral Grant knows what war means, and 
he will not:be forced to resort to it except 
on the most pressing necessity, involving 
our national honor. Business generally is 
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improving. Our merchants are more hope- 
ful, in view of a more active trade and gue 
collections, Very ie of them, 

hand pressed | , AB our: ib 
able to discount a large proportion of the 
paper offered. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, NOV. 22p, 1873. 
Offered. Asked. 







New York 110 - 
Mavhattan........... ose 135 — 
TERROMEEIEE oo cesctocceccccs 108 114 
a SET 110 120 
Wulong. 64: .3F0H KE 2. 125 — 
America......... ee 2-087 _ 
MHEN: cove rebcetereccreses 250 280 
fo ee on cere eres. | _ 
Greenwich. ........... 4 #5 a 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... — 135 
State of New York........ 105 107 
Commerce.....,....++ ooeel09¥Q = 1 
Mercantle:: 3... cccceess oa 105 
American Exchange.......100 104 
Bank of the Rapublig —- 93 
Hanover........ _ 100 
Metropolitan . 115 _ 
OS ae 110 _ 
Shoe and Leather.. 138 
Corn Exehange,...s.+.+s..110 — 
Continental, .......2- see. 70 
Importers’ and Traders’... — 160 9 
Barbee: oy 35 65 £4 Gi « 0 Fs 0a Tee _ 120 
Central National... wlodtee 59 — 
youre National... heedinn 93 _ 
Ninth Nationa) ............. 90 _ 
Tenth National... te pe owe “om 65 
German American......... _ 88 





10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


on Minnie polis ana St. Paul pro; Send for cir- 
cu RIPPE, Minneapolis, Mi Minn. i 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R.R. BONDS 
WANTED r CEO. B. WRICHT, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


A Manufacturing Company, established fourteen 
years, and doing a good business, desir 
*4 a@ young man ot om furnish some A) 


¥ Chamb $ st, Naw York. 
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H 310 vested Wall 
PUTS S - tov often tends toe Wor- 
Risk, — 32- 


F 6 
GC A L ee TINE, =< paphNee A “VALEN. 
dod Brokers. 9) Wall Geo nt. + 


THOMAS DENNY & C0,, 


39 Wall Street, 


DEALERS IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
ALSO 
IN BONDS THAT HAVE TEMPORARILY SUS- 
NDED INTEREST PAYM 
FINANCIAL INFORM ATION CIRCULARS, AND 
QUOTATIONS | FURNI SHED ‘1 TO THOSE 
DEALING WITH US. 

COMMISSION ORDERS EXECUTED FOR 

STOCKS BONDS, OR GOLD, 

FOR GASH OR ON TIME. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 















Gold and Currency recéived on deposit, subject te 
checks’ sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a the rate of 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HIOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans degotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
= Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 

on, 


Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada, 


METROPOLITAN |: 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, :N. ¥. 


$300,000. 
Insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 


Banking House of Henry CiEws & Co., 
32 Wall Street, New York. 

Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; inaddi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances, 

Bills of Exchange drawn on England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Continent. ravelets’ and 
Mercantile Credits issued, available throughout 

e wor 


Noticé to Investors. 
offer for sale the. ollowing 


130,000 veal i Ertmortece per cent. 
Bait conan ort es So oai"ant 
5,000 Cairo City G per 


50,000 Ci Vincennes ind.) . per cent. "on 


LIN on SLOW ‘kW atthe TL.SO 
Ww & W N, 
Role ia ae St 








Capital, 








“Ennd, refers 
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ILLINOIS 


| TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000, 


Ww. F. COOLBAUGE a 
T. M. AVERY 


OFFICERS. 
L. B. SIDWAY, Pres't. | J. is. DRAKE, 24 V-Prog 
H.G. POWERS, V.-Pres’t. JAS. 8. GIBBS, Case? 
Nos. 273 and 275 
enklizegeive Savi vii its 


n e@ execution of trusts an 
the pd ay of money on Chicago city and othe, 


vestments for individuals, estates, corporations 


ies. 
successful experience of its office: 
ness the past twelve years is the prea 


The intrinsic value of Illinois real estate ang the 
admirable and efficient state laws for Collecting 
secured debts insures prompt pay yment of interes 
tor! = and renders 8 suc vestments reliable 
‘or 


loans epntinaslt 
uk, and, Dank is matting. loans sarul let unten tama oun 


ments in — ‘amounts “without a 
foun ti y to salting’ he the 


joan. 
All notes are made po interest f3 
Janu: lyon July and are secured b eed of of trusty 





nished Soon TF one bligation. Refer 
New 5 


an OBein 
cock, President United Stutes Mortgage Com 
New "York; and to banks and Sacknals’ aoe gen many, 
in Chicago. 





INVEST YOUR MONEY 


SAFELY, 


And at a Fair Rate of Interest, 





We have every facility for the placing of funds in 
INDIANAPOLIS and vicinity, so as to yield trom$ to 
10 per cent. interest per annum, secured by First Mort. 
gage on Real Estate, worth in all cases, at a cash 
price. at least twice the amount of the loan. The 


terest is made payable at such places as the lender 
may desire and is payable semi-annually. 7 

By permission we refer to 
Tap O QOMEBCTIOUT MUTUAL LIFE INS. C0, 
TRUSTEES OF TRINITY COLLEG 


THE Rev. GEORGE 8. MALLORY Y ae r Tritt Cole 
' foe, ¥ tford. 
Messrs. M. H. MALLORY & CO., Hartfo 


Muss. WINSLOW, LANIER &'CO., Bakers, New 


ork 
FLETCHER & SHARPE, Bankers, Indiane 
ae Td Ind. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO. 
BROKERS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 





keep on hand a variety of choice bonis to erwely in- 
vestors, furnish bonds advertised on the mavket at 
subscription prices, execute orders for Gereenm 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks. and do 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


No. 31 PAINE STREET. 
c. D. WOOD, 8 D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co, 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 396 and 38 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 1, 


Assets—Eleven Million Dollars. 


Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres'’t. 
T. S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
the solid Mlinois and Missouri TEN PER CENTS (semi- 
annually at the American Exchange Renate “4 
Rew York) and our choice Kansas TWELVE PE 








ness, ask our New York Bank. Gur t pauper is 

Sd In New York, because alwa pe at maturity. 
loaned fe lions, and not a dollar b 

lost. For details address ACTUARY 

Mlinois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. P.-O box 657. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN «&Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts. New Yorky 


CIRCULA nd TRAVELING CREDITS, 
ae Hoy att the the ps ag cities | of the va va 


eee BUROPE wey , x, adiwig 60 eaST. 
nts of Co ers received 


on yeh wee 


EDWARD HAIGHT & C0.. 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 


FIVE PER CENT, Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposits. 


7 TO 12 PER CENT: 


pe make a Specialty of Coanty, City, and School 
tict_ Bonds, Quntastee Legality of a — 
he collect the coupons without aren, of or take same a8 
80 ons cash 01 n sales. Send for Price List. 
LAW OF MUNICIPAL BONDS , 
ns lished by our senior, should be in the hands ce Hi. 
terested int his class ofsecurities. 2vols., aoe 
W. WN. CO COLER & CO., 17 Nassau a Street, New *O™ 




















PER_CENT. NET. 
THE 1owanbAN AND Sti 'RUST NGMPANY will in- 


lass Estate at 10 per cent. in- 
vest money on oes a aie cs bg tt York, and 
te Hint of all loans made thro 


writs agency. investing, fog for New Yor: and New En- 
d- 

and’ fu ai Mowe) President. A’ 
6 HEARTWELL, Becrowry, draw 


J 
» Des Moines, lowa, 
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Sinancial, 


DEFAULTING RAILROADS. 





Tue Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
gives & list of the railroad companies in this 
country that have failed to pay the interest 
on their bonded indebtedness. The number 
of the companies is fifty-five, and the 
amount of the bonds on which the interest 
jgover-due and not paid is $217,959,311, 
which The Chronicle estimates to be about 
1gper cent. of the whole bonded debt of 
the railroads of the United States. One of 
these defaults occurred in 1869, another in 
1870, eight in 1871, nine in 1872, forty-seven 
jn 1878, and seventeen at dates not specified. 
The number is greater than that of the com- 
panies, since the same company in some 
instances is in default on more than one 
class of bonds. Far the largest. number lies 
in the year 1873 and in the period of mone- 
tary stringency through which the country 
has been passing for the last few weeks. 
How many more will be added to the list 
time only can tell. 

The list is surely large enough and the 
amount is sufficiently great to be a serious 
hardship to bondholders, who have invested 
their money in the expectation of receiving 
the semi-annual interest and ultimately the 
principal. The default, though it should not 
continue for a long time, lessens the present 
market value of their securities and makes 
them unnegotiable, even at a reduced value. 
The direct cause of most of these defaults 
we have in the recent disturbance of the 
money market ; yet back of this is another 
cause, consisting in the rapidity with which 
railroads have been constructed, in advance 
ofa paying business, by borrowed capital, 
represented by a bonded indebtedness, and 
in many instances without anything like an 
adequate share capital actually paid in and 
applied to the work of construction. In 
other words, the companies have used their 
borrowing credit, rather than the capital of 
stockholders, and have, hence, imposed upon 
themselves a very heavy bonded indebted- 
ness. This principle in railway construction 
has undoubtedly been carried to an excess; 
and the results of it, as now seen and felt 
among the people, will make it impossible to 
continue it hereafter on anything like the 
same scale. The country has been taught a 
lesson which it is not likely soon to forget. 
The bonding system, by which nearly 
the whole capital expended is fur- 
nished by bondholders, and, consequently, 
nearly all the risks are placed upon them, 
will hereafter be less available for the build- 
ing of railroads. Those who expect to bor- 
row money for the construction of new 
roads will have to prove their faith by a 
Teasonably large subscription and contribu- 
tion of share capital to such enterprises. 

It deserves, however, to be added that 
the capital invested in railroad bonds whose 
interest is now in default is by no means 
lost. It still exists in the form of railroads 
and their equipments ; and, while in this 
form it isof great advantage to the country, 
it constitutes to the bondholders some se- 
curity for the ultimate liquidation of their 
claims. In most cases these defaulting 
toads will increase in value by the growth 
of business; and, doubtless, very many of 
them, probably the majority, after some 
delay, will be able to meet all their liabili- 
ties, Their financial condition will look 
Much better a few years hence than it does 
atthe present mement. The lapse of time, 
the increase of population, and the advance 
of business will undoubtedly improve the 
Prospects of the boudholders, They should 
Rotregard their securities by any means as a 

loss or sacrifice them by ruinous sales. 


SS  ——_ 


RAILROADS AS PUBLIC WORKS. 


Tae Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
Speaking through Chief-Justice Shaw in re- 
gard to a railroad in that state, held the 
following language : 


tf 

that ® manifest that the establishment of 
&reat thoroughfare is regarded as a 
work, established by public authority, 
ned for the public use and benefit, the 
- ah which is secured to the whole com- 
canal and constitutes, therefore, like a 
ment lurnpike, or highway, a public ease- 
The only principle on which the 

of eeiare could have authorized the taking 
ale property for its construction, 








. 
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without the owner’s consent, is that it was | A COMPULSORY BANK RESERVE. 


for public use. Such bas been held to be 
the character of a turnpike corporation, 
althouch there the capital is advanced by 
the shareholders and the income goes to 
their benefit. It is true that the real and 
personal property necessary to the estab- 
lishment and management of the railroad is 
vested in the corporation ; but it is in trust 
for the public. The company have not the 
general power of disposal incident to the 
absolute right of property. They are 
obliged to use it in a particular manner and 
for the accomplishment of a well-defined 
public object.” - 

The doctrine here laid down is the one 
adopted by the courts of this country. It 
has been affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It brings railroads under 
legislative control so faras may be neces- 
sary to regulate them in the interests of the 
general public. They are public highways, 
and assuch may be controlled and regula- 
ted by the legislature. The only limitation 
to this control lies in their vested rights; 
yet these rights, while real and protected by 
the Constitution of the United States, are 
not such as to exempt railroad companies 
wholly from legislative authority and leave 
them to do as they please with their fran- 
chises. They must so exercise these fran- 
chises as to serve the public interest; and if 
they decline to do so, then they are the 
proper subjects of legal coercion. 


<<< 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


THe Postmaster-General, in his report of 
last year, referred to the question of post- 
office savings banks in a way to indicate his 





| belief in their practicability and utility in 


this country, though presenting no specific 
scheme for their organization. It is inti- 
mated from Washington that in his forth- 
coming report he will submit a plan to Con- 
gress for this purpose. We shall wait till 
we know what the plan is, as disclosed by 
the report itself, before attempting to make 
any comments upon it. 

As to the general question whether it is 
desirable to organize a postal savings bank 
system in this country we have no misgiv- 
ing or distrust. The system is by no 
means an untried experiment. It has been 
in successful operation in Great Britain for 
a series of years, and with increasing favor 
on the part of the people; and we see no 
reason to doubt that similar results would 
ensue were the system adopted in the United 
States. While it would not involve a very 
large expense to conduct its machinery, it 
would place in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, at a low rate of interest, a very con- 
siderable sum, which could be used in pay- 
ing the public debt. Moreover, so far as 
deposits should be made, but never claimed, 
they would bea clear gain to the Govern- 
ment. 

The advantage to the people, which is 
really the main consideration in favor of 
the system, would be very great. All doubt 
as to the safety of the depositors would be 
at an end, since they would be effectually 
guaranteed by the credit of the Govern- 
ment, than which nothing can be surer or 
more reliable. The system being diffused 
all over the country, and not confined to 
cities, as is the fact for the most part with 
trustee savings banks, would bring the 
savings bank to the very doors of the work- 
ing classes; and by the convenience thus 
afforded it would draw out millions of dol- 
lars in the form of deposits that now never 
find their way into any savings bank. In 
this way it would cultivate the habits of 
economy, thrift, and independence among 
those for whose special benefit such institu- 
tions are organized. And, in addition to 
this, it would enable the depositor to draw 
his funds in any part of the Union, wherev- 
er and whenever he might want them. His 
certificate of deposit would be equivalent 
to legal-tender notes anywhere, since he 
could always procure them with it. 

The Postmaster-General has made the 
question a matter of special study, and, as 
we presume, he wil! submit a plan to Con- 
gress, which, modified, if it need be, we 
hope Congress will put into practical opera- 
tion. Both the Government and the people 
will be the gainers by the postal savings 
bank. Such has been the fact in Great 
Britain, and the probability of a similar re- 
sult in thiscountry is even greater than it 
was there. Let us, by all means, put the 
question to the teat of experiment. 








Mr. Bacsnor, in his work entitled 
“Lombard Street,” writes as follows in re- 
gard to a compulsory bank reserve : 


‘But, us we have seen before,a fixed 
proportion of the liabilities, even when that 
proportion is yommeity chosen by the 
directors, and not impo by law, is not 
the proper standard for a bank reserve. 
Liabilities may be imminent or distant, and 
a fixed rule which imposes the same reserve 
for both will sometimes err by excess and 
sometimes by defect. It will waste profits 
by over-provision against ordinary danger, 
and yet it may not always save the bank; 
for this provision is often likely enough to be 
insufficient against rare and unusual dangers, 
But, bad as this system is when voluntarily 
chosen, it becomes far worse when legally 
and compulsorily imposed. . . . If you 
say that the bank shall always hold one- 
third of its liabilities as a reserve, you say, 
in fact, that thisone-third shall always be 
useless, for out of it the bank cannot make 
advances, cannot give extra help, cannot do 
what we have seen the holders of the ulti- 
mate reserve ought to do and must do.” 

This language, though referring to the re- 
serve to be kept by the Bank of England, is 
equally applicable to the banks of this 
country. Thecommittee appointed by the 
New York Clearing House, in their report 
on the subject of bank reform, speak thus 
of the reserve question: 

“The requirement of a legal reserve is 
now engagihg special public attention, and 
much impatience is expressed at the law 
which compels banks to hold a definite ratio 
of legal tenders to liabilities. The practical 
difficulty consists in attaching a rigid and 
inflexible rule of law to a mobile fund, 
which is held for the purpose of meeting 
sudden contingencies, and which is, there- 
fore, in its very nature a variable quantity. 
It is impossible to prescribe by statute the 
circumstances or the exact periods during 
which the reserve should be increased or 
diminished. There seems an intrinsic ab- 
surdity in a law requiring that a reserve 
must always be kept which was created on 
purpose to be used, or that a bank officer 
who draws upon this reserve, under circum- 
stances for which it was intended, is false 
to the oath which he takes to obey the law.” 

This, however, is precisely the absurdity 
perpetrated by this foolish and unnecessary 
law. The legitimate parpose of a bank re- 
serve is to provide a suitable cash fund for 
contingencies ; and, if it cannot be used when 
these contingencies arise —as it certainly 
cannot if the amount must always bear a 
fixed ratio to the liabilities of a bank—then 
the fund is utterly useless. It is theoretical- 
ly kept toserve a purpose; but when the 
necessity for the service arises then the 
law, by making the ratio specific, uniform, 
and invariable, practically says that the serv- 
ice shall not be rendered. The only way 
to render it is to disregard the law ; aad this 
is just what the banks have been compelled 
to do to save themselves and the people from 
ruinous disaster. The law undertakes to 
settle a question by a fixed rule which in 
its very nature isa variable question, and 
can be wisely determined only by the exer- 
cise of a sound discretion on the part of the 
banks themselves, in view of circumstances 
as they exist at the time. Congress should, 
hence, summarily eject this legal-tender re- 
serve requirement from our National Bank- 
ing Law and leave the whole matter to the 
banks themselves. 





GOLD AND SILVER. 


Tue amount of gold and silver produced 
in this country and deposited at the United 
States Mint and its branches for coinage 
from the beginning of the Government to 
June 380th, 1872, is $859,270,962.74. Of 
which $836,205,463.50 were in gold and 
$23,065,499.24 in silver. By far the largest 
part of this production is since the discov- 
ery of the gold mines in California. 

The coinage at the Mint for the under- 
mentioned fiscal years, each year terminat- 
ing on the 80th of June, was as follows: 


Gold. Silver. Total. 

IBB1. 200.200 $30,708,400 64 $2,883,706 94 $83,592,107 58 
1BGB.....cccceee 61,676,576 55 =—-3,231,081 51 = 64,907,658 06 
1863........000 22,645,729 90 =—-1,564,297 22 24,210,027 12 
1864....00eee00 23,982,748 31 850,086 99 24,832,835 30 
1865. ...00es000 30,685,699 95 950,218 69 81,635,918 64 
180B. 1. cccccee 37,429,430 46 «=: 586,646 58 «89,026,077 04 
18GZ. ccrcccceee 82 1,562,694 18 = 41,401,573 00 
1868....++0e0++ 24,141,235 06 = =—s-1,582,986 48 =: 25,784,221 54 
1869. .. 32,027,965 08 1,574,987 17 20 
1870.2... .0000 30,108,364 75 2,670,054 16 = 82,773,418 91 
IBTL.. ...2-0e0- 34,408,564 42 5,500,085 38 

1872... 0000-02 96,133,187 78 «13,421,779 37 (40,614,067 10 


These figures give a total production of 
gold for the years above mentioned, coined 
at the Mint of the United States and its 
brapches, amounting to $458,886, 782.63, and 
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of silver amounting to $87,398,574.67, 
making an aggregate of $491,235,857.20. 
The amount of coin circulating in this 
country in 1860 is estimated at about $250,- 
000,000. This, being added to the coinage 
since that period, gives an aggregate of 
$741,235,857,20. The great mass of this 
coin kas gone to other countries during out 
suspension of specie payment and still re- 
mains there. We bad no use for it, and, 
hence, it was sold abroad, like any other 
commodity, to help in the payment of our 
foreign indebtedness, 

Now, if we deduct from this aggregate 
the excess of exports of coin over im- 
ports for the same series of years, we 
shall make, at least, an approximation 
to the amount of coin in the country 
on the 80th of June, 1872. The amount 
thus ascertained is $126,665,176; about one 
hundred millions of which were held by the 
Treasury and the national banks, leaving 
some twenty-six millions in the possession 
of individuals. This amount has since been 
increased; so that a writer in the New York 
Times estimates that by next January the 
total of coin in the country will be in the 
neighborhood of $150,000,000. 

These resources constitute the coin basi§ 
for the resumption of specie payment. Are 


| they adequate to the end? Isit probable 


that, with a paper currency exceeding seven 
hundred millions of dollars, with this 
amount of coin more likely to be somewhat 
increased than decreased within the next 
few months, and with the premium on gold 
at its present mark and a probable reduction 
below this point, the Treasury and the banks 
can, say in the next twelve months, resume 
specie payment and make the effort a suc- 
cess? Wedoubt whether any man is wise 
enough to answer this question with suf- 
ficient certainty in the atfirmative to make 
the answer a safe basis for legislation re- 
quiring resumption within this period. 

Whatever legislation is had (and we be- 
lieve that some legislation by the next Con- 
gress should be had) must be sufficiently 
prospective in the date of its action not 
only to give a seasonable notice to the peo- 
ple, but also to prepare the country 
for the change by a gradual shrinkage of 
values and distribution of losses. The coun- 
try cannot leap the chasm between gold 
and paper money without due notice before- 
hand, and the Government and the banks 
cannot do it without being strengthened in 
their specie resources. The time has come 
to look to the end as one not far distant and 
to legislate with reference to it; yet it is pos- 
sible to make the attempt of more haste than 
the facts authorize. 

Specie payment is not by any means a mere 
question of legislation. The premium on 
gold must descend so as to lift paper very 
near to par with it before legislation can 
make resumption an accomplished fact. 
There is not gold enough in the country 
and will not be to stand the test, provided 
there is in the market value a considerable 
difference between it and paper. We have 
never believed in the jumping theory in re- 
spect to specie payment, and we do not 
now see any occasion for a change of 
opinion. 
THE LONDON “ECONOMIST” ON 
RESUMPTION. 


Tue London Economist, commenting on 
the question of specie resumption in this 
country, specifies three conditions of suc- © 
cess, as follows: 

“First, The difference of value between 
paper and gold ought to be so far reduced 
that no enormous amount of paper will re- 
quire to be exchanged for gold when specie 
payments are resumed. 

“Secondly, The bank or government which 
is about to pay in specie must have imme- 
diately ready in store as much of that specie 
as will be at once needed to pay the com- 
paratively small amount of paper which 
will so come in. 

“ Thirdly, The bank or government must 
have in stock such a quantity of gold and 
silver as will be necessary to secure the per- 
manent convertibility of paper into gold.” 

We see nothing very original or wonder- 
ful in this forma) statement of the question. 
It simply amounts to the plain proposition 
that the bank or government which under- 
takes to resume specie payment should have 
specie enough on hand to make the experi- 
Ment # success. Of course, it must, or the 
effort will be a failure. Agreeing with the 
Economist in ali that it says on this subject, 








we squally agree with it in the opinion, that 
neither the Government nor the banks in 
this country are now in a condition to re- 
sume specie payment, with gold ranging. at 
about 108 and with a paper currency ex- 
ceeding seven hundred millions of dollars. 
The difficulty consists in the fact. that they 
have not gold enough on hand and have no 
means of procuring it at sbort notice. 

When the Bank of England, after its long 
suspension, resumed specie payment, in 1821, 
the premium on gold had fallen to about 
two per cent., and the bank held £11,869,000 
in gold, against £28,884,000 of circulation 
and £5,622,000 of deposits. Its gold re- 
serve was equal to two-fifths of its liabilities, 
Moreover, the law providing for the resump- 
tion was passed some two years beforehand. 
Our condition at the present moment is a 
very different one. The difference between 
gold and paper currency is about eight per 
cent. We have no such gold reserve in pro- 
portion to this currency as was held by the 
Bank of England ; and, as yet, we have no 
legislation on the subject. There is no 
doubt that we are advancing toward the 
end; but the Government is not yet ready 
for the final step. It has not even 
begun to accumulate a gold reserve 
for the specific purpose of redeeming 
United States notes on demand. It 
has hitherto been a seller of gold. More- 
over, it needs nearly a hundred millions of 
gold every year to provide for the interest 
on the funded debt. The banks are in 
no better condition. Manifestly, both the 
Government and the banks cannot safely 
enter upon the work of specie resumption 
without a much larger reserve of gold. 
They must prepare for the work, having it 
definitely in view ; and they must have time 
in which to make this preparation. 

What is now wanted and what can now 
be wisely done, and, hence, should be done, 
is legislation on the part of Congress that 
looks forward to the end in the not distant 
future, and that wil] serve as a practical 
notice to the people that the Government, 
while preparing for resumption, really means 
at some fixed date to redeem its notes in 
specie. We do not here discuss the nature 
ef this legislation; but simply say that it 
must precede resumption for a considerable 
period, and that the time has come to have 
it. Its effect will be to hasten the fall of 
the gold premium, and so gradually distrib- 
ute losses in reduced prices among the peo- 
ple as not suddenly to throw the whole bur- 
den of loss upon the debtor class. All the 
people, not excluding the gold gamblers, 
knowing and anticipating the purpose of the 
Government, will act accordingly, and thus 
finally come to specie payment without any 
great and ruinous revulsion. 

Our motto or this subject is the follow- 
ing: Legislation now, and specie payment at @ 
fixed period in the future as. its effect. Con- 
gress will soon be in session, and then we 
shall see what we shall see. 


NEW METHOD OF QUOTING EX- 
CHANGE. 


Tue relative value of the dollar and the 
pound sterling for purposes of commercial 
exchange was fixed by act of Congress on 
the 8d of March, 1878, to go into effect on 
the Ist of January, 1874. By this act the 
par of the English pound sterling is fixed at 
$4 86.45 in American gold coin. In antici- 
pation of this change, the leading foreign 
bankers of New York have decided upon a 
new method of quoting exchange, which 
will be much more readily understood by the 
masses. Instead of quoting the rate at so 
much premium on the dollar, it is proposed 
to give the quotation for the pound sterling. 
By bearing in mind the par rate for the En- 
glish pound, one can easily see whether bills 
are at a premium or ata discount. The dif- 
ferent systems of quotations are thus con- 
trasted by the New York Bulletin: 

— Met#od. 
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+ wealth more trustworthy than the wealth 





THERE must be a lack of independent 
judgment, a listless incapacity to analyze 
one’s own personal interests lying at the 
bottom of that indifference to life insurance 
which we occasionally meet with. For, 
although life insurance has always been 
more useful in promoting the welfare of 
society than any other secular institution, 
and has shown itself able to support life 
when all other moxtal supports fail, there 
are intelligent men and women in every 
community who are now as indifferent to 
the light whicb it has. been shedding into 
the dark places of the world for a hundred 
years past as if this light had never ex- 
isted! : 

Present to them the claim of life in- 
suranee, and, if they are poor, they reply 
that they are too poor to purchase its ben- 
efits. Yet this opinion is more likely to be 
changed by time and reflection than is the 
opinion of the rich, who reply that they need 
no help from life insurance, because they are 
rich! These assume that they can insure 
themselves, because they have in hand an 
abundance of property, and they believe 
that the same skill which has helped them 
to acquire their property will enable them 
to keep it. 

But this is a woeful mistake. Experience 
teaches us that the tenure of a man’s prop- 
erty is much more precarious than the 
tenure of his life. And, although he may 
openly deny this fact, he tacitly recognizes, 
it when he guards his property against daily 
hazards more carefully than he guards his 
life against daily exposures. Every com- 
mercial business is forever fluctuating be- 
tween failure and success. On these fluc- 
tuations all values rise and fall, and thus 
wealth is acquired and lost, In each suc- 
ceeding year prosperous copartnerships are 
broken up by disaster, names of mercantile 
men, of bankers and traders alike, rise into 
the notoriety of wealth, and then suddenly 
disappear and are forgetten. 

- Their riches are like poppies spread— 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or, like the snow-fall in the river— 

A moment white, then melts forever.” 

The comedy that is thus played in our 
day is the old comedy that has been repeated 
in every generation. There is the same de- 
mand of social life leading us to live beyond 
our means, to do those things which we. 
ought not to do, because we fear that if we 
do otherwise we may not be rated as good, 
as respectable, or as wealthy as our neigh- 
bor. There are the same demands of busi- 
ness life—the concealed struggle to maintain 
credit or overcome competition, the necessi- 
ty to labor and contrive and circumvent, 
in order to attain to that pomp and circum- 
stance of wealth in which others are making 
themselves clorious for a brief time. 

And what is the final resultof it? Simply 
this, that, notwithstanding all their hope 
and skill and pride and self-assurance, not 
five wealthy men ina hundred have ever 
been able to keep their wealth for their chil- 
dren to inherit! 

So it appears that there is, after all, no 


which is bestowed by life insurance. Our 
life insurance system is the bonded cus- 
todian of four hundred million dollars, held 
in trust for families and firesides in every 
part.of the Union. It is the almoner of 
wealth to those who have lost all wealth. 
Every rich man, whether his wealth is 
closely involved in the bazards of business 
or not, ought to realize its value when such 
an institution as the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society is paying nearly two million. 
of dollars every year to bereaved families, 
Some of these families once possessed riches 
and enjoyed prosperity, with everything 
that accompanies it— 

“ As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 
But as the wheel of fortune revolved they 
became dependent upon the bounty of this 
noble institution, their trustworthy friend in . 
the time of greatest need. 

a 

Tug following section has-been. adopted by ,1 
the Pennsylvannia Constitutional Convention : 
** all insurance panies incorporated by other- 
states end deing business in this state shall be. 
subject to, the same.rate and meassnre of tax. 
ation as.similar companies incorporated by thie 
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state,” 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


We submit the following comparative 
statement in respect to life insurance in 
Great Britain and the United States in 1872 : 






British. American. 
No. of companies : ee | 56 
Apeant of insurance ny $2,111,608.344 

es eee ms R 

€ ose 339,782,095 
Total income............. 74,643, 17, firs or 
Income from remiums. 51,280, 98,099,290 
Income fro’ arent 20,794,935 13,923,423 
Total pte on a Pi yt 63,737,261 
Paid for Meath "claims et eeece 40,781,080 25,425,099 
Eixpeness of manacement.... hes 15,7908 
Ratio of expenses to income.. 14.01 18.42 





The American statistics in the above tab- 
ulation contain the figures reported from all 
the companies doing busiress in the State of 
New York, which amounts to nearly seven- 
eighths of the American business done. The 
other companies would add about fifieen per 
cent. to the figures which represent the total 
of life insurance in the United States. Add- 
ing this fifteen per cent., we then derive the 
following conclusions from a comparison of 
life insurance in the two countries: 

1. That the business in the United States 
exceeds that in Great Britain by thirty per 
cent. 

2. That the total income in the former is 
greater than that in the latter by more than 
sixty per cent. 

3. That the expenditures are more by ten 
per cent. and the management costs more 
by one hundred per cent. in the United 
States than in Great Britain. 

4, That the British assets exceed the 
American by sixty per cent., and the annual 
death claims in Great Britain exceeds those 
in this country by thirty-five per cent. 

The commencement of life insurance in 
this.country is much more recent than its 
begianing in Great Britain. Taking this 
fact into the account, the above figures make 
& very creditable show for American life in- 
surance. 





INSURANCE. 
THE 


PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, Ne. 921 Chestnut St. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $4,130,648 165. 


ENTIRELY MUTUAL, 
Invested in the United, States and 
City Loans, Railroad Bonds, bte. $1,283,979 25 
In cash on hand and in TrastCom 








Es erncnaen ss: knabs sfackhe 123,729 77 

In Mortgages, Ground Rents, and 

ren Estate in the city of Phila- 
some bigian <ipats delusaud oti 1,650,331 25 

Sy Patan Notes, Secured by 
Be sc a aie 663,031 17 
In Loans on Collaterals.......... 79,159 70 

In ee Payments. due Com- 
Boni clara 49,274 76 

In 8 Seri Dividends held by Com- 
I SIRE ee 284,969 53 

Ta Pietcvent on Loans due and ac- 
CUMOMIA se.nccewsievesedcusaced ‘ 41,167 738 
Assets, January 1, 1873........ oe» $4,130,648 15 


The Penn is one of the oldest Life Companies 
in the country. 

It has made dividends annually to its mem- 
bers since the year 1849, inclusive. 

It is managed economically, selects its risks 
carefully, pays its lossea promptly, avd is ‘iberal 
in its goqeiroments generally. 

Its dividends may be app ied to reduce the 
Premium the second year or to increase the 
Tnsurance. 

Its policies are non-forfeiting after the, tuird 
annual eae 

LC. HUEY, President. 
SAMUEL STOKES ELS. S1EPHENS, 
Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 
JAS. WEIR yo HENRY AUSTIE, 
Secretary. 
J. W. IREDELL, £3 ‘Bap’ tof Western Agencies, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Agents wanted in the Middle and Western 
States, with whom liberal arrangements will be 
made. 






[November 27, 1878, - 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 2th, i973, 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter Of tha 
Company, submit the following Statement Of ity 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 


—— received on Marine Risks, from 1st 


wary, 1 to 8lst Dec.. 1872.......... 
Premlas one Pol mane not marked off Ist Jan- S.r16,ate 95 
07 


‘otal amount of Marine Premiums.......... v7 
Re aha cies eo been issued upon ‘Lite Risks, iad 

pot. ac upeo F at ‘8 disconnected with 

Prepinme marked off from a January, 1872, 
to 3tst December, 1872.........cc0-eeeeeeees $5,776,518 79 
Loases paid during the same period.......... $2,580,844 ge 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. . o+ 61,055,907 ow 
i 


The Company has the following parle viz. 
ma States State of New York Stock, 
City, — = other Stocks. . 











profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their lega 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1862 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourt}: of Fee 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon wilt 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent, is declared onthe net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Taesday, the First of Apri) next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 














_ TRUSTEES. 
JO JONES AMES LOW, 
CH RLS DENNIS. BK. J. HOWLAND. 
H, H. ORE. BENJ. BABCOC 

HENRY CO ROBT. B. MINTURN. 

EWIS CURTIS. GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 

FELL HOLBROOK. GEORGE 8. STEPH ENSO 

WARREN WESTON. WILLIAM H, WEBB. 
ROYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 

P. PILLOT. P. BURDETT, 
WILLIAM FE. DODGE. WILLIAM F, BUNKER, 
DAVID LANE. ELL. MITCHILL 
JAMKS BRYCK. MES G. DE FOREST 

NIELS. MILLER ROBERT L. STUART, 

M. STURGIS. ALEXANDER V. BLAKK 
HENRY K. BOGERT CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 

A A HO. LOW. 


JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. 
©. A. HAND. HAS. H. MARSHALL 
SOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-President, 
J. D, HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


oo 688,443,730 00 
Stocks and otherwise... 
Heat Patate and Boeke and Mortgages. . e 9 ® 
4 pot and “estimated i and claims due the 
ny, estimated 903 18 
prota N Bula save 2,755. 
Cashin Banks see: “eal 
otal Amount of Assets......... ideassavadanen $15,571,206 18 " 
Six per cent, int on the outstanding certificates of 





GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADW ._xX, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. — 


CCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, 4. SS 











CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Secretary, J. P. 





Policies issued, 


Noa. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU 8St., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


- 55,000. 


Assets - - = - = - $6,000,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDEER, Ja - 
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GUIKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


pssETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - = $8,000,000. 


cHARLES STANTON, President. GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
Eg. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
Cee WA MBO cc cccc coc cnc sn scccgnasesoncqsitsdéetedbiadsas Stantor, Sheldon & 






M AMES P. WA! LLACE.. .. President Guarantee and, Indemnity 70. 
Regs + se sees ee geeeeecsreccecccceescessesccses ere! ti 
soLON F, GOODRIDGE... rca seeeMerchant Paras 4 
see eccceecetecggcecccccccccscese: oe ern Trans’ . y NN. F. 
JOHN, B, KITOHIN Goo ocean .-+508 Dan Pancan, 18 rman a 
MD DER STUDWELL “figaceetanhe BOG Bike, KY, 
rk HAIGHT.......ce.0-2. oz “Merchant, "Broadway, N.Y. 
ic BELL sag ¢ N:°O. National I pene N = gn 
? esce ~ & . Ww eaps, 
Te ERLES Pr iccvcckcccss eaeects | Redsed- cho de Sr alicagevs Weses< hate ry .... Merchant. 


AND OTHERS, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 


erbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies on approved lives. payable to th 
The when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed 75, or Obie’ renresen talives ca his previout 


pany. 

tains a DMositive stipulation of an equitable and many surrender value, which zy be with- 

r CASH, at oe b- ah of any volley year; or it may remain with the company, drawing an annual interest of 

ws is than 4 as much more than 5 per cent. for @ complete year as the average interest of the 
ies than ¢ ments in its. preceding fiscal year has ¢ exceeded 6 per cent. 

such rot is is attached a table analyzing the premium per $1,000 insured by it, nae three distinct 

pad bl t, possible death 


excess 0 weds Q the NSUrance 
si ¢ ce deposit, or reserve which Is to be accumulated at 4 pe 
rigs rete andl tables ‘attached to the policies have been calculated by y the Consulting Actuary of the 





HOME 
(SURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH veilelicaia Ss ee 586 6th Avenue. 


CAPITAL, - - $2,500,000 00 
\SSETS, July Ist, 1873, - + = + + = = + = $4,403,573 75 
ABILITIES, - - - + = = + + = + “ $365:564 32 





ABSTRACT OF THE 
sate bon -Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of RT 






































fu ta Dank ages, being firet ile I estate w ~, S231.855 3 
non al es eeee Ss a7 
batsand M ee on Cee (market value ot a ties Seisire8) a6ne dal ast 7 tH 84 
fpetiates Stocks (market VAlNC)........-s-ccssureeereeeecessesessnace t+ teeteneceecacenctees 0 157345073 6 
fate! et value).........-00- 28,54 
BOSON 186 TUly, 1872. .00,- corvrere cecccccorcccccscs regeccccccnccce coccee 59,326 
Eee fn 8 Of ARENLS,...----seccrccncersseeereseeerrerereccnsarensersts weseeeneegrsesenessoeesees st 4 
Bs osc ds.s<ace's + consgdations sheteedccctooossecboceee bw 3.7: 
other miscellaneous items... Seicerannneds cqdstuna ceqincemimierceen 84,269 
SRyene uncollected on Policies issued at this office ........-csccccccccccosscssece Bo didtee 20/953 
ii dds ocdbecesee base ip: qpalbeg ddan dpadd ds4p agli <dnecccsnssecsticcces eccccee ocaitasnae ak $4,408,573 75 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
IH WASHBURN. Secretary. 


MANHATTAN 
IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J.L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


ox CONTINENTAL 
LUTUAL LIFE on 


INSURANCE CoO., 
INSURANCE CO., ‘ 100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $1 000,000 00 
OF NEW YORK, Surplus - - - - 1,284,251 97 


144 & 1 46 BRO ADW AY, Assets, 10 sh Tis SE OP 


21 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK, 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 
F.S. WINSTON, President. | ceo, T, HOPE, President. 


; H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 
SETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 














SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, JAM SFRASER, 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, HIRéM BARNE 
A. A. LOW. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
OF DOLLARS 8. B. CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY 
° WM. H. SW SAM A R, 
HENRY C. BOWEN CYRUS CU 
AURELIUS 2. BOLL Janine Lowe 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, THEODORE L HUSTED, — WILLTAM BRYCE 
Be ARNOLD = WELLINGTON CLAP 
Vice-President, | W's, RICHARDS. HENRY F. SPAULDING. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, JOHN PAINE, 
1A Sruanr, Sec ERNE ROBE aconoT, 
abr, Secretary. JOHN D. MALRS, JOHN H. EARLE, 
W.8. 0. Barruerr, Actuary. CARLOS COBB. CHARLES HB 
Peg ene a WM. T, COLEMAN, wai H. HURLBUT, 
GEO. W. LANE, EDWARD MARTIN, 
watt States life Insurance Co SHERMAN HARTWELL, — BRADISH JOHN-ON 
+) | ARTHUR W. BENSO 8&.M. BUCKINGHAM, 
EB. W. CORLIES 
262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
r Warren Street. : CYRUS PEOK, Secretary. 
B. 0. TOWNSEND, Sectetary Agency Devt. 
INCORPORATED 1850, SDRAM M, KIRBY. Secretary, Local 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. CHAS. H. DUTCHER. Secretary 1 Brooklyn Dept. 
of this Com; UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO 
To rRe Mig T ANAC RAEN, . NSW YORK city. 
4 forms, INAL JO: K LIFE INSURANCE 
Mls circa la ses oes ORE . NITED 2 


Tuas. ey IN DB WITT, President, EN Vice- 
ti ‘WHITING, Actuary: meeise W. Do Vlad Beanines 




















Twenty-eighth Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nous. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1879 ‘ $18,689,747 36 
INCOME. 
Premiums and annuities . ° é 


. 6,308,900 62 
Interest received ani] accrued 5 . - . ee 43 


ae 





7,515,407 08 





$26,205,154 41 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death . - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled “Policies - 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured. Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law apne, Salaries, Printing, Reve enue, 
ees etc. - 255,185 49 
————-—— 4690811 65 


$21,574,842 76 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, and on hand - - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United ae New York State, ond other stocks 

(market value $4,227.897 83), cost - - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York Oty uk: Stocks (market ‘value 

$46,827 50), cost = - . : - 41,549 00 
Real Estate - - 1,768,174 14 


Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000.- 
000 00, buildings thereon edd for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 





security) - 11,390,584 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve bela by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) 986,244 08 
Quarterly aad semi-annual premiume, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
1873 591,405 51 
Premiums ¢ on existing poifeies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on ns policies $200,000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities)  - : 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents - - - + + - - 29,033 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 - - - nt - + 112,152 33 
—— 21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost = - - eis - + 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY |, 1873, $21,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1078 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. -. : 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies i insuring 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) $1,000,852 65, mem-pesticipeting (at 5 per cent. 


Carlisle net premium) - - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Return Premiam of 1872, payable during the year 
16% - - 181,436 76 
———————— $20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 
versionary Dividend, available cn settlement of next annual premium, to participatir.g 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Presideut of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER ‘(Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street, 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), ‘Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Mey 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc ront Street. 
EDWIN ALIN Ho £ Spragues & Co:, Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J. F. SEYMOUR ¢. J. F. Seymour & Co), 78 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM 8B. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. a’ M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES; M. Examiners. 


CHABLES, WRIGHT, OD... Assist Motiec Rewnines. 
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Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 


TV! 








Tr is an undoubted fact and as capable of 
demonstration as any mathematical problem 
that we give with Tae INDEPENDENT more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable 
premiums than are offered or given by any 
other weekly religious paper published. 

We go further, and ullege that no subscriter 
to any other weekly religious journal published 
on this continent or in the world gets so much 
in veal value for the money paid as does a 
Subscriber to Tue INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live 1s a progressive 
one, especially in journalism; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST 
paper published. 


WHAT DOES A SUBSCRIBER GET? 


For $3.00 he will receive Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year, published in its present 
form, large quario,so put together, pasted, 
and trimmed as to be most convenient for 
In ad- 
dition to this, he will receive either one of 
the following premiums, aud can select: 

The two beautiful chromos, ‘‘ Good- 
Night Frolic” and ‘‘So Tired,” unmounted; 
or mounted on thick binder’s-board, sized 
and varnished, ready for framing, for 25 


reading, binding, and preservation. 


extra, (or on a canvas stretcher for 50 
cents extra). These pictures were painted 
by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, 
and are indeed exquisitely beautiful, be- 
ing each 12x16 inches in size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
many different stones; 

Or the new and elegant chromo, ‘‘ Mem- 
ories of Childhood,” unmounted ; 

Or Ritchie’s splendid steel engraving 
of ‘President Grant and Vice-President 
Wilson”; 

Or the superb steel engraving of “ Ed- 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 

For $3.25, the elegant chromo, ‘‘ Mem- 
ories of Childhood,” mounted on canvas, 
rolled ready for framing; 

Or Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving 
of Abraham Lincoln’s ‘‘ First Reading ot 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied 
and engraved from F. B. Carpenter’s great 
oil painting. The great value of this pre- 
mium may be seen from the fact that 
$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
Some few copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20 each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, aa it is kept ex- 
clusively as a premium for this paper. Size 
26x36 inches; 

Or Ritchie's equa'ly valuable steel en- 
graving entitled ‘“‘ Authors of tne United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. This is one of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engrav- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished authors of the United 
States. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It is a large and splendid oil chromo, 
17x21 inches, designed and painted by the 
eminent artist, F. B. Carpenter... It is printed 
in THIRTY DIFFERENT COLORS, from as matiy 
different stones,-each color of ~ the finest 
material No EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE 
PREMIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY 
BEAUTIFUL @PECIMEN OF CHROMO-iITHO- 
GRAPHIC ART. 








A very large edition is ready for delivery, 
hoping thereby te prevent the unavoidable 
delays of the present year. 

It will be sent, postpaid, unmounted, to 
EVERY ANNUAL subscriier to THE INDE 
PENDENT who pays $3.00; or mounted on 
canvas, rolled, ready for framing, for $3.25. 
On account of its large size (17x21), we can- 
not safely send it on stretchers by mail. 

WHAT WE WANT. 
We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thor- 
ough and efficient Agents, to whom we can 
give exclusive and uncanvassed territory; 
and we can offer them such advantages and 
inducements as will not only render the 
canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very 
profitable. We cannot offer every sabscrib- 
er through our Agents a $5 gold piece for 
$3.25 in currency; but, being the owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, we can give 
them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have it will 
be an easy task te obtuin a host of sub- 
scribers, and, consequeutly, we offer 
advantages to an Agent that no other 
paper can give him. Will our readers 
and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or 
any who would be likely to engage in the 
work. Let ull who desire an agency anda 


choice of territory send at once for our 
circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 
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Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled * The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abrahan Lincoln,” is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derfil picture has a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC!1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Sianion, Bates, Smith, Blair, 
and Wells. Thelast two only 
are living. We have given 
away as preniwmns for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the ee- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing. 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one subscriber and 
$3.25, when it will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as tt now is, 
vichly worth $30. Perfect 


satisfaction is positively 
guaranteed, or the money in 
every case will be refunded. 

Friends. of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and ail, let 
us hear from you! 


- 





PREMIUMS. 


A Proclamation to Everybody’ 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS for 1874 


It is a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
bave been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of ararity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for al] practical purposes, 
is as good as a painting in oil; indeed, it zs 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already lone and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should beso really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures werc painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr.G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“4 Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young gir! frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eved fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it. are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty diflerent colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
yearly subscriber sent to Tne INDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. . 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA trducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tien Proclamation.” 


Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 36 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of 

ONE subscriber and THREE DOLLARS AND 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, or who will renew bis 

subscription for two years and send us $6. 
We absoluiely guarantee perfect satisfaction 

in every case and to all parties, or the money 
wili positively be refunded. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 19 by 35 Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, ~ i given away for one subscriber and 
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This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one subscriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 


IRVING BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER MOTLEY 
LO\GHELLOW EECHER, 

NBS. SIGOURNE EMERSON 

MES, SOUTH WORTH. .H. DANA. 
MITCHELL. akg Aner FULLER 
WILLIS OsSOLL 
HOLMES. CHANNING, 
KENNEDY, MRS, STOWE. 
MRS MOWATT RITOBIE. Mus. IRKLAND, 
ALICY: Y. HITTIER, 

& W KeNbALt, He “ 
MORRIS, AYARD TAYLOR, 











[November 97, 1813, 





TUCKERMAN. 8 ; 
HAWTHORNE. MRS Rae A 

1MMB. GALLAGHER "SBE. 
P PENDLETON COOKE. COZ7iNS 

PRESCOTT. a 


Remember! One Name sent 
will get this Engravivg, and also Me $5.25 
PENDENT for one year. Lxpe. 


Engravings of Grant and Wilson, 
E have decided to reward every 
who sends us one name, with the 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President G : 
and Vice-President Henry Wiigoy, — 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING op 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec'y of War 


WE have purchased the new plate of thi 
engraving, and will give one copy printed 
ov fine pasteboard, to every subscriber y 
will send us the name of a yearly sub 
scriber, with ~ money—viz., $3.00, 
engraving will be sent, postage pai 
post-office in the United States, er ad 


" Providence” Wringer, 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer” 
by which we offer the ‘ Cog-Wheel My 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new sub. 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who yill 
renew their own ae ts for four yeary 
in advance and pay us$12. The “Wringer’ 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex. 
press, us may directed. See Advertisement, on 
another page. ' 


5 
Carnenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE House 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postace paid, to 
apy person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as # present to any person who will send uy 
the name of one new subscriber to Tue ly. 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers, 


We will send TE INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 


Money 





Independent and Harper’s Magazine......$6 0 
As $* . AAIODMC .ise06« comge's ++. 6M 
oR 60 The MAX Yes vane os oc 0ce 6M 
ee ‘National 8.-8, Teacher.. 3 
Pe ed baw 4 a peasaee ‘ : 
: arper 8 Weekly...» 
ss “q s Dene. 1: oscees OO 
se “© Youth’s Companion.... 3% 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Toe INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 


The Pndependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possi. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a [evistered Letter. 
The present registration system is virtually an a 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Poste 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever rt 
quested to do so. 


BY MAIL, $3.00 for 53 Numbers, in advance. 








4-00 “ 7 “ “ 

“ 3.4 ae s after 3 mos. 

me 4.60 “ 35s after 6 mos. 

aif delivered in New York, 20 ce ts per year s- 
tiona 


nal. 
Single copies 10 cents. 
PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and unt, payment of all arearages is a8 Te 

uired by law. 5 
To names entered on the subscription books without 
the first payment in advance. ote 

SUBSC IBERS are particularly requested tn! 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or witho 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECHIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indi 
the change in the date of expiration on the little a 
low ticket attached to the paper, which changeis men 
either the first or second week after the monet . 
poh = ben | a pocsage stamp is received the 
ceipt will be sen ineil. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stich 
are our Agents =. London to receive subscript 
and advertisements. " 
Editor, Publishers Co yrielon, 

r. Publisher, anc 
tors PPO. Box 2787, New York Git 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


the 
1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from 

post-ofice—-wheth er directed to his name or another's 

or whether he has subscribed or not—is respo 

for the payment. 


i t. 
“the courts have > decided 1 that refusing, £ ay 
newspapers an riodicals 
romowing and leaving them unealled for, is pias 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


TES OF ADVERTISING. 
vin uate LINE, EACH a 


Ordinary Advertisem ots. |Last Page & Business 
Mii sccattauncderse’ ' 


ie-| | flmes (one month. 

month)... .70c.) ¢ 

5 nee three mont “tone 1 (uur sce 
si : <4 


“ “ 





BR 









LthMe. .........cccecreeeee pe 

4 times (one month).... ** "He. 

13 tim on B50. 

% “ o 

Wi “ Pi Perri ihad 
PUBLISHER’ iS Nom i suas ONE DOLLAR PEB eas 


OTINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES, TWO DU LLABS PTB. AGATE NE 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES........+++. FIFTY CEN 

te roto tree ty Sean Sine. 
* eymen ta for advertising must be made 
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Farm und Garilen. 


HARVEST ON THE MIS- 
wast SOURL 





will understand my “ on’’ as the Dutch- 
ves its meaning (as “shust close py or 
to”) and will take the a res ae - 
do, you will know that I speak o 
wet within “Atty miles of the Missouri 
om to farmers in the East means much 
apebasbandian, mucb for the housewife; 
m moltip!Y its importance a hundred times, 
. » have its significance in the West. It 
jg the basis of the whole household economy 
—of the fashion, the literature, and, in fact, 
verything. The cities and towns rise or fall 
: jt,and farmers are, consciously or uncon- 
A rulers here. From the time the 
beat blades have attained uniformity and 
made a great emerald sea of the unfenced acres 
ihe calculations commence in town and on the 
e, The lord of this growing wealth cal- 
eulates nearly to a bushel (provided drought, 
sshoppers, or mildew do not interpose) the 
gmount of wheat he will gather in, and, prac- 
tical a8 he may be, he builds his air castles; 
god the wife, in her hard, monotonous, yet not 
happy life, standing by her dish-pan, has the 
pleasure of spending some of those wheat dol- 
jars in luxuries for the home or some little 
aladornment, that shall bring a bit of 
brightness into life’s dullness, holding its 
power until another roll and swell of green- 
ness shall warrant more castle building. 

As soon as there is a crop prospect upon 
which to depend with any certainty, long lines 
ofteams may be secn from early morning until 
late night threading Fourth street from the 
east, OF crossing the ferry from the west, into 
ibis metropolis, to get machines or groceries or 
yomething else, necessary for farm or household, 
on the strength of the wheat yet in the ground. 
“Not forchanded,”’ you say. But you must re- 
member that these farms are not two hundred 
years old, but only five. And then there have 
yeen mishaps. Some have lost horses or cows, 
werops have been cut off the first year or two, 
mi the mouttis to feed are never few or easily 
utisfied ; and so there are cases where there is 
woalternative but credit. 

As these lumbersome two-horsed and colted 

ngons, bright with paint and figures, which 
utrate art run mad, near the city, the wheat 
pealators are on the qui vive and hail each oc- 
apnt of them with ‘‘ What is the prospect for 
sheat?”? And the farmer thus accosted de- 
porshimself like a king, feeling the import- 
mee of the subject and also of himself. And it 
kasitseems. Thesharp, well-dressed man by 
the grain-elevator is in abeyance to this lord of 
thesoll, Ihave heard the remark from one of 
the latter class: ‘‘ They (the merchants) cannot 
lve without us.” I was glad to hear him say it. 
Hold on to the belief, honest, persevering 
farmer! That idea has been an incentive to effort 
tomany an one, both in high and in low stations 
~that a nation, a society, a home, a friend 
tould not do without, but must have all that 
me could offer of intellect or heart or work. 


Butthe poor tillers of the soil have been 
wrely tried this year in some sections by the 
feat army of pests, the grasshoppers. We 
vere called one day last June to go ont and 
lokatsuch a party. We looked where we 
were bidden, toward the sun, and beheld that 
body, which had relentlessly scorched us for 
days, dimmed by & floating cloud, which seemed 
Uketiny feathers or down. Grasshoppers in- 
deed! say we. Whoever saw grasshoppers in 
that shape or altitude? The old settlers treat 
W mildly, making due allowance for our 
limited opportunities for this species of knowl- 
tige; but they ominously shake their headsand 
Mediet ruin to some homes. And so we watch 
them through the afternoon, anxious for wheat- 
fields far and near; and when evening closes 
they have vanished, to carry destruction some- 
Where else, But later we hear they were quite 
lenient, only taking @ little from each and strip- 
Pingnone entirely. So that each farmer has 
‘omething upon which to depend. 

threshing weeks have come, and all are 
triousand busy. Of course, this is done by 

Machinery, each farm receiving a visit from a 
uichine and its owner. The expense of a 
Voresher being eight hundred dollars, there is 
suly one for twenty or twenty-five farms; and 
* they come, and all within and without the 

are busy and expectant. 
Weeks from reaping until the end of 
bg ere weeks into which a year’s anx- 
and work, and cooking and eating, and 
® are crowded, and the prairie is the 

‘eneot uncommon bustle and interest. 

Only class I have seen not materially af- 
bythe harvests are those children of 

the Indiars; and this leads to a digres- 

t iowcne? which I ask you to follow me, as 
Ite ety parties of squaws around this busy 
One day, when the ferry-boat had 

Nought over a large Dumber from the Nebras- 


easeaeaaae 


ka side. “Old squaws, young squaws, with 
Pappooses and without, covered with red blan- 
kets, blue blankets, and blankets once white, 
bat now looking as if they had been drawn 
through the “ Big Muddy.” Comfortable cloth- 
ing, with the thermometer at 98! The old 
romance of Hiawatha and the dreams of beau- 
iful Indian maidens yet lingered with me. Walk- 
ing behind a party of them, I repeated over to 
myself sadly, and felt as one who must part 
with a beautital dream at the light of day: 
“ And the lovely langhing water 
Said, with voice that did not falter, 
I will follow you, my husband.” 
As I walked behind that shiftless Indian in the 
dress (or half dress) of an American citizen, 
followed by his squaw, wearing torn and dirty 
moccasins, an old calico skirt, a dirty blanket, 
I was obliged to part with all but the last few 
words: 
“TI will follow you, my husband.” 
That is true to Indian nature, or, rather, squaw 
nature. They still walk in the traditionary 
trail ; but I have no wish to add a drop to the 
wave of popular feeling against the race. 

Miss Bremer has said in one of her works 

that during some of her travels among them 
she noticed in some instances a rare smile light 
up the features of the girls. Apropos of this, 
a few evenings since, as I was sitting in my 
doorway, I observed a squaw, with the usual 
sinuous motion of her kind, glide across the 
street. She came up to my gate and saluted me 
with a smile, which seemed like a flash from a 
leaden sky—the features unmeaning and stolid, 
then suddenly transformed, then back in an in- 
stant to their old repulsiveness. She made me 
understand she wanted water. I gave her 
some, and tried to talk with her, but found one 
was as ignorant as the other of all but her own 
dialect. After silently regarding me for some 
time, she queries: ‘‘ You pappoose?” I shake 
my head and ask: “You?” She raises four fin- 
gers ina satisfied, proud way. I found after- 
ward, upon inquiry, it was “ Winnebago Jane,” 
the city nuisance and trial, one of her habits 
being to glide into stores and before the very 
eyes of watchful salesmen appropriate some- 
thing bright with which to adorn herself. 
Poor Winnebago squaw! if you, with your 
face of evil, are capable of such asmile, I can 
conceive of one coming from a comely Indian 
maiden that would be ravishing ; and yet, while 
I write this, I am sure it would bring a smile of 
derision and a sarcastic reply from those who 
know the race best. Still, may they not havea 
better side, which close bargaining and trading 
has not brought to the surface ? 

Well, among the growing interests, specula- 
tions, and ventures, with increasing grain-ele- 
vators, railroads, midst the jostling and pushing 
for money, the poor “Lo,” as the poor and help- 
less white, must be pushed aside, if not crushed 
entirely. In fact, in such rushing places as are 
being developed in the West there is no room 
for anything that seems an obstacle to this great 
and rapid growth—sometimes I think not even 
for a conscience. And the farmers here are 
learning, from their experience with the sharp- 
ers, to be a little more sharp themselves, And 
so the West moves, and the days shorten, and 
the harvest moon will soon wane; and even 
now, as I look across the river to the thickly- 
wooded Nebraska shore and over to Dakota, I 
seem to recognize the old shimmer succeeding 
the brighter light of midsummer. Perhaps it 
arises from the old one looking and asking ever 
for the new, which makes us clasp autumn ere 
summer has passed the threshold. 

We will shout with the farmers their ‘‘har- 
vest home ” in this new country, and wait and 
watch for the men of truth and advance to gath- 
er in their sheaves, each proclaiming, with a 
death-defying enthusiasm, his own peculiar 
Harvest Home. M. R. B, 

Sroux Crty, IowA. 

i 


TOPICS OF INTEREST, 


AUTUMN FOLIAGE. 


A few years since, says The Tribune, a leading 
landscape gardener conceived and carried out 
the idea of so arranging our native trees and 
shrubs that in autumn, and during the month 
of October especially, a flower garden, as it 
were, would be presented to the eye long after 
the flowers themselves had faded. Now that 
the selected specimens have grown and rounded 
the various groups into perfect fullness, the ex- 
quisite blending and contrast of colors may 
well be termed surprisingly beantiful. The 
searlet of the scarlet oak, the yellow of the 
sassafras, the crimson of the sour gum and 
dogwood, the orange of the red maple and 
sugar maple in one group is in these later 
days almost dazzling ; and then, to highten the 
effect, if that were possible, the American ivy, 
with its brilliant crimson leaves, and the green 
briar, with golden yellow foliage, twines about 
and festoons all the undergrowth and branches. 
This is one illustration of what bas been done, 
and the grounds which it brightens and beauti- 
fies contain many other groupings of similar 
character. Native plants have not been ex- 











cluded simply because they fail to possess the i 


merit of rarity, but even the everyday and com- 
mon sumac is to be seen in groups and singly 
wherever its bright scarlet tints can be made 
tributary to the general effect. Possibly no 
one species presents such a diversity of color 
as the red or swamp maple (Acer rubrum). 
On one leaf we have before now been able to 
trace ten distinct colors and shades, and all in 
such harmonious combination as to create the 
impression of a direct and special design. 
There are s]lso many of our commonest native 
shrubs that can be made objects of beauty by 
the display of a little taste in planting—as, for 
instance, the wild blackberry, with the deep- 
est shade of crimson on its autumn foliage. 
And we might multiply examples; but enough 
has been said to illustrate our idea of a neg- 
lected phase of landscape adornment. Now is 
the time to note all the varying tints, for more 
practical use hereafter ; and, if the subject re- 
ceive the attention to which its merits entitle 
it, the time will come when our foreign visitors 
will have no occasion to repeat what is now a 
frequent question: ** And why do you not make 
use of the most beautiful feature of your for- 
ests?’ 


GARDENING AS AN ART. 

It is lamentable that our rich families, lovers 
of rural beauty in the perspective, are so gen- 
erally indifferent to the claims and attractions 
of gardening asa tine art. With their wealth 
they are extensive builders of costly houses 
and buy large tracts of suburban land; but in 
the laying out of their villa sites they are al- 
most uniformly devoid of taste or knowledge. 
With exclusive devotion to their business the 
work of home adornment is left mainly to ex- 
perienced gardeners, who have their whims and 
hobbies ; and rarely is there such taste in the 
planting as the proprietor himself would like. 
Hence, there is never an entire satisfaction, nor 
is the capability of any place well shown until 
the master of all has his own plans, suggested 
by proper education and taste. We recommend 
our rich families to think a little more serious- 
ly of the subject of the decoration of their own 
home grounds, and to read and support with 
more appreciation those journals devoted more 
practically to rural improvement. 

Mr. 8. B. Parsons, of Flushing, N. Y., in an 
address before the Rural Club of New York, 
says: 

“Gentlemen of large income, with country 
places, the proper management of which would 
give more pleasure to a whole family than any- 
thing els*, are unwilling to pay more than $800 
or $1,000 per year for a good gardener, whose 
knowledge is the work of half a lifetime. 
They will give $3,000 to a book-keeper, whose 
knowledge can be acquired in a year; they will 
expend $1,000 or $2,000 for a camel’s hair 
shawl or a span of horses, and yet would think 
themselves very extravagant if they gave $2,000 
per year to a skilled gardener, who could pro- 
duce for their use Muscat grapes and all other 
luscious fruits and who could make their 
grounds and gardens a veritable paradise. 
Once establish the fact that a skillful gardener 
can be sure of $2,000 or $3,000 per year, and 
numerous young men would give their educa- 
tion that direction. Wealthy men, alsc, who 
expect to leave their sons large fortunes, should 
give them a horticultural education, both as a 
means of producing enjoyment to themselves 
and as a profession upon which to fall back in 
case of disaster. Young men so educated will 
never become base. The world is for them too 
full of delightful capabilities.’ 


A HOME-MADE BEE-HIVE. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette de- 
scribes an unpatented movable comb-frame bee- 
hive, which he says is a good one: 

“In the first place you want rabbets half an 
inch deep at each end of the hive, to receive 
the ends of the frame; next you want your 
frames made true, so that they will hang plumb 
in the hive. There should be one frame for 
every inch and ahalf of space in width of your 
hive. Next prepare your bottom board and lay 
itlevel. Put your frame on the board so that 
the frames will run from front to rear; then 
elevate your hive about three inches, and your 
hive is ready for the bees. Make your frames 
just three-fourths of an inch shorter than the 
inside of your hive, and have them s0 that they 
will not touch at either end nor swing against 
each other. I boughtan individual richt to use 
the Langstroth hive, but never made one like it; 
but made one on a cheaper plan and better 
suited to my wants. I shall not apply for a 


patent on any of my improvements on the bee- 
hive. 


“T havea center-opening hive that is very 
convenient, and different from any that I have 
seen. When I raise the rear of the hive I raise 
the bottom board with it. If your hive leans to 
one side, the bees will build across the frame. I 
have my bees in a yard, and each hive is covered 
with a cover made by nailing two boards to- 
gether and resting it on the top of the hive. I 
make the top board of my hive in three pieces, 
by nailing two slats on the top of them, and 
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making two holes to run across the frame, each 
hole six inches long. This is to make room. for 
the bees to pass into the surplus honey-boxes. 
When the boxes are on the cover alluded to 
rests on the box.” 

FEED FROM AN ACRE. 

A pair of farm horses will consume in a year 
six and one-half tons of hay and two hundred 
and seventy bushels of oats, their daily rations 
being eighteen pounds of hay and twelve 
pounds of oats foreach. It will take fourteen 
to sixteen acres of average land to raise this 
amount of fodder. A cow will consume eigh- 
teen pounds of hay and six pounds of corn- 
meal daily, equal to three and a quarter tons of 
hay and forty bushels of corn, allowing for toll 
for grinding it, per year. This will require 
about fouracres of average land. One acre of 
good corn-land will produce enongb grain and 
stalks to keep a cow during a year. This esti- 
mate, which is deduced from practice, accords 
with results elsewhere, as gathered from statis- 
tics, which prove that eight acres of land are 
needed to support a horse during a year in Rel- 
gium and Holland—countries which, as regards 
the supply of food, are self-sustaining. There 
would be no practical difference between the 
crops mentioned and others that might be 
chosen, for the reason that more prolific crops 
require a greater amount to be consumed to 
yield an equal sustenance with less prolific 
but more nutritious crops. The most econom- 
ical single crop to raise for feeding animals is 
corn, when the whole stalks are well cured and 
properly used. This isa question on which we 
should be glad to have the views of those who 
have observed the difference in the feeding 
values of various crops. 


SOW PLASTER. 


Let no farmer who wishes to raise a luxuriant 
crop of clover on his tuin soils fail to buy a few 
barrels of land plaster and sow on it just as it 
begins to show on the ground and before the 
hot days set in. The beneficial action of plaster 
on clover is due chiefly to the capacity or qual- 
ity which the plaster bas of fixing the ammonia 
brought down from the atmosphere by the rains, 
dews, and snows, and thus securing a large 
supply of nitrogenous food for the growth of 
clover. If any farmer doubts that he will be 
compensated for this outlay, let him buy but » 
bushel of plaster and sow one strip across his 
field, and he will find the clover so rank as ta 


look like a raised bed or parterre of living 
green. 


A Wisconsin farmer states that he sowed 
plaster on a field May 20th, and obtained three 
times more grass on this field than on that 
where it was not sowed. He used toraise only 
one ton of hay per acre, and now raised, by 
plaster, two to three tons per acre; always top- 
dressed iton grass lands, He also states that 
when plaster was sown on clover, the clover al! 
cut and hauled off, and the ground broken and 
sowed to oats, every cast of the plaster made in 
sowing it could be plainly seen in the field of 
oats. Also that when plaster was applied te 
corn in the hill the-place of every bill could be 
seen inacrop of wheat which followed. In a 
drought, dew would be found on the ground 
where plaster has been sown, while all other 
ground was dry and bard. 


GOING EAST. 


What! sit possible? The cry of the West- 
ern agricultural journals hitherto has been: 
Come West, and be happy. And Eastern jour- 
nals have echoed it and sent thousands thither. 
But lo! a new phase appears, and now the 
Prairie Farmer, the most influential of the 
Western agricultural press, thinks it better now 
to turn the tide of emigration from the West to 
the East. Among its other remarks, it says: 


“The further we go toward the seaboard 
cities the higher are prices for everything the 
farmer produces, while the further we go West, 
till we approach the mining region, the lower 
is the price of nearly every article. Particularly 
is this the case with butter, eggs, poultry, and 
garden vegetables—the things, after all, in 
which there is the most profit, considering the 
cost of their production. Then, again, it must 
be kept in mind that the further West we go 
the higher becomes the price of nearly every- 
thing a farmer has occasion to buy, whether it 
is any kind of building material or articles for 
the use of the family. Tourists in New En- 
gland this sammer have found many deserted 
farms. Many farmers, not so far down East, 
wish to leave their possessions. Soon these 
will be moving in the other direction.” 


LOBELIAS, 


““Daisy Eyebright” thinks the new lobelia, 
“Miss Murphy,” one of the most attractive 
plants for the decoration of hanging baskets 
and plant-stands for window gardening. Writ- 
ing to The Beekeepers’ Journal, she says that, al- 
though their flowers are very minute, yet their 
superior finish makes up for their inferior size 
and their wmultitudinous blossoms cover the 
whole plant. 

Indeed, no collection of plants is complete 
without several pots of lobelias; and “ Mise 
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the snowy whiteness of its flowers. 

The varieties Lobelia ramosa and Lobelia erin- 
oides possess deep blue flowers, and the differ- 
ent colors will contrast very beautifully as edg- 
ings to flower-beds in the lawn or parterre._ Lo- 
delia erinus speciosa is a dwarf variety, and, like 
“ Miss Murphy,” grows from four to six inches 
in hight; its flowers‘are of the deepest blue. 

All of these plants are raised from seeds, and, 
as the seeds are very small, they should only be 
covered with a slight dusting of sand when 
they are planted. 

Lobelia ramosa and “ Miss Murphy’’ are the 
most desirable varieties for house culture, as 
they will remain in bloom for many months. 


POULTRY RAISING FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


One young country girl, Miss Annie Kirk, of 
Bethel, Pa., is entitled to the praise of being 
the best lady poultryist of any one in our 
knowledge. In 1872 she cleared $330, after pay- 
ing for all the feed, freight, ete. She com- 
menced with eighty fowls—Cochin Chinas, Bra- 
imahs, and other varieties; and found the Co- 
chins and Bramahs the most profitable, being 
healthier and of speedier growth for the mar- 
ket. She fed from seven to ten bushels of corn 
per week and the young ones with cracked 
corn. She is also keeping an account of stock 
this year—an account which shows every item 
of expense and profit—and expects to realize as 
much if not more than last year. When at- 
tacked with the prevailing poultry disease, last 
year, Miss Kirk sveedily checked its spread by 
the free use of lime, scattering it all about and 
giving lime-water to drink. An example was 
given last year of a lady at Concord, Mass., who 
raised a gross value of $350 worth from Dom- 
iniques and common breeds; but this was ex- 
ceeded by Miss Kirk, whose profits alone are 
$330. Such efforts as these on the part of our 
rural ladies are creditable in the highest degree 
‘and are worthy of general emulation. 


SEAWEED AS A MANURE. 


The New York Times says : 
‘“‘There are few materials of more value as 
manure, in proportion to their cost, than the 
various seaweeds. That which adheres to the 
rocks is generally the best. The following is 
about the average composition : 
Potash and S0dB.........cccccccscccccccccccccccccccces 22.10 





Phosphates of lime and fron................seeeesees 5.64 


Sulphuric acid combined with the lime, potash, 
ST WR nnkes aan basin << enevacchsussbpiwennnayesca 74.62 
And some minor ingredients. 


** While there is no great amount of valuable 
manure in this, from some cause, the seaweed 
seems to have a very good effect—better than 
might be inferred from this analysis. This may 
come from its sulphuric acid extracting ammo- 
nia from the atmosphere, or fixing it in the 
barnyard manure or other matters with which 
it is composted. It is largely used on Long 
island, both in compost and spread on the 
fields. Itis composted with muck and barn- 
yard manure or muck and fish guano. In En- 
gland and Ireland it is chiefly valued as a 
manure for potatoes and cabbages.”’ 


DRYING AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Autumn leaves, ferns, and immortelles, in 
the form of bouquets or wreaths, are invalu- 
able for decorative purposes during the winter. 
The Tribune, in giving directions how to pre- 
serve them, says: 

“Tn drying, the essential point to be kept in 
view is that the sooner the moisture is extracted 
the brighter the colors will be retained ; conse- 
quently, they should be placed between sheets 
of some soft, thin paper, and these in turn be- 
tween thick layers of felt-like material, that 
will absorb moisture rapidly and can be changed 
as often asnecessary. At firsta warm smoothing- 
iron may be pressed carefully over the surface of 
the thinner paper. This hastens the drying pro- 
cess and practically retains the colors. An 
ordinary letter-press is an excellent appliance 
for finishivg the operation ; but, if this is not at 
hand, ary heavy weight may be used, taking 
special pains not to bruise the delicate fiber of 
the leaf.’’ 


HOW TO GET RID OF THISTLES. 


Don’t dig around them, but cut off their tops 
as fast as they grow. The Tribune says: 

“The more a bed of Canada thistle is dug 
tnto and plowed out and spaded up the better 
will it thrive. Under such adversity it takes 
comfort and spreads. Such is its nature. If, 
on the contrary, its growth is encouraged until 
it is fairly in blossom, and it is then mowed—as 
if it were the most useful forage plant—and 
carefully carried off the ground and burned, or 
buried in a compost heap, it immediately re- 
sents such care, and sends up a weakly growth 
in piace of itsformer vigorous one. Then these 
new stems should be cut off just below the sur- 
face of the ground with a weeding-chisel ; but 
the roots must in no case: be touched. The 
roots left intact make such drafts upon the 
weakened plant as it cannot supply, and they 
simply die for want of air, which is their nutri- 
ment.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
Murphy” is peculiarly desirable on account of .... The gross receipts at the New York State --.-It is stated that the total loss 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

This most lovely little out-door flower is now 
found one of the most easily grown within the 
house. In the Gardener's Magazine is related 
an interesting incident of a lady gardener who 
gathered a handful of the world renowed flow- 
ers, forget-me-not, and, to preserve them as 
long a period as possible, they were putin a 
soup-plate, filled with rain water. The flowers 
were placed near the window. In a surpris- 
ingly short space of time threadlike roots 
were emitted from the portion of the flower- 
stalks in the water, and they ultimately formed 
a thick network over the plate. The flowers 
remained quite fresh, excepting a few of the 
most advanced when gathered, and as soon as 
the roots began to expand to take the place 
of those which faded, and up to the middle of 
November the bouquet (if it may be called) was 
a dense mass of flowers, and a more beautiful 
or chaste ornament for the indoor apartment 
cannot be imagined. 


PACKING APPLES IN PLASTER. 


A new and successful way of keeping apples 
along time through the winter has been dis- 
covered by a correspondent of Moore’s Rural 
who uses plaster for packing. He says thatin 
this way he was able to keep Northern Spy and 
Swaar until May, not only without the least de- 
cay, but almost as fresh and full of flavor as 
when picked ; and he thinks that had they not 
been disturbed they would have retained their 
virtues to an even later date. He selected flour 
barrels, as being tighter than those made ex- 
pressly for fruit; spread the bottom with the 
pulverized gypsum, and then put in alternate 
layers of this material and the apples till the 
barrel was full, when a final covering of plaster 
was applied, and the head pushed down and 
hoops driven tight. His theory is that the plas- 
ter, being of a cold nature, keeps the fruit at an 
even temperature, and, being so fine and dry, 
packs so close as to practically exclude the air. 


DRYING CRANBERRIES. 


There is an establishment at Vineland called 
‘*The Vineland Dehydrating Company,” which 
preserves fruits of all kinds, as well as vegeta- 
bles and meats. The Company is now preserv- 
ing cranberries by the drying process, and they 
are On sale at the groceries, just as berries and 
other small fruits are sold. The cranberry is 
dried by meansof Boynton’s mammoth revoly- 
ing evaporator. The berry thus preserved is 
‘said to retain all of the excellence of the fresh 
product and to be almost imperishable. It can 
also be shipped in bulk compactly and safely 
sent to any part of the world. The machines 
are made of different sizes, and growers can se- 
lect the size best adapted to their own planta- 
tions, and thusestablish the work of ‘‘dehy- 
drating” on their own grounds. 


COOKING CRANBERRIES. 


In the first place, select ripe fruit and remove 
all defective berries. The selected fruit must 
then be thoroughly washed through several 
waters—one washing is not enough. To every 
pound of fruit add one pound of sugar. Put 
them into a preserving kettle over a slow fire. 
Do not hurry the process of stewing. To pre- 
vent the berries from sticking to the kettle, 
stir them frequently with a silver spoon. 
When done, turn them into a dish and set aside 
to cool, after which they may be used for pies, 
tarts, or sauce. When for sauce, mash them 
fine through a cullender, and put them into 
small molds suitable for the table, having first 
rinsed the melds in cold water, to prevent the 
berries from sticking. 


A NOVEL TURN OF TRADE. 


Hitherto England has ruled the world with 
its fine quality of manufactured iron, steel, and 
low competition prices, especially in agricul- 
tural tools; but now the tide is turned. Amer- 
ican tools are in demand, and we learn from one 
of our industrial papers that Philadelphia is 
sending hayforks, dungforks, and pitchforks to 
Sheffield—which seems at first ‘very like” 
sending coals to Newcastle—while the Ames 
shovels from Massachusetts supply England 
and the rest of the world, Saws are also 
shipped from Philadelphia to England. 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


Tue aggregates of the wheat and com 
crops of Iowa for the years mentioned are as 
follows : 





Wheat. Oorn. 
1865..... ereecescccceccs coeee 8,284,565 48,471,133 
WBBZ.....ccecvee vesccccccces 14,635,520 
TBDD......eccccccee cocccccces 17,963,555 76,507,575 
IBTB... .ceaeecee soccer scceees 30,629,047 137,215,520 


The San Francisco Commercial Herald of a re- 
cent date says: ‘‘ Wheat purchases have been 
large, exporters buying all large parcels where 
obtainable, paying in the interior full San 
Francisco rates. Flour has also been largely 
dealt in, and several large shipments have been 
secured for the United Kingdom for October 
and November. Farmers.of Oregon are more 
than ever inclined to market their surplus 
product early in the season, 


Fair were, in round numbers, $40,000 ($10,000 
more than at any previous exhibition), and 
this, too, without the blandishments of the 
fast horse and his trainer. Contrast this con- 
spicuous and legitimate success with the lame 
and impotent conclusion of the New England 
show, of whose master-spirit The Springfield 
Republican says: ‘‘He naturally draws about 
him men of low political morals and sagacity, 
and he and they encourage each other in evil 
courses.”’ 


....-Recent travelers by the Union Pacific de- 
scribe the dust from the alkaline plains as very 
irritating, and as giving the impression that a 
whole car-load of passengers had fallen simul- 
taneously to sharpening slate-pencils. Now, 
according to the Boston Transcript, there is a 
mode known to the Mormons of reclaiming 
these alkali beds. They plant a coarse beet, 
which absorbs in a year or two the noxious 
element and leaves the soil fertile. 


....The coming cotton crop is going to be, 
to use a worldly term, a “whopper.” The 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange has just pub- 
lished a volume of statistics by which it shows 
that there is an increase in the average of each 
state varying from two anda half to twenty- 
five per cent. The planters nave labored 
against bad weather and other disheartening 
odds, and the present crop is due mainly to in- 
telligent and laborious cultivation. 


....The Poultry Bulletin says: ‘Mr. John 
Bennett, of Sunman, Ripley Co., Ind., writes to 
the editor to say that scours in chickens can be 
cured by giving milk, warm, that has been 
scorched with a red-hot iron. It is good, also, 
in checking looseness in the bowels of calves 
and colts, as well as in the human family. 


...-A blacksmith has succeeded in changing 
the gait of a pacing horse to that of a trotter by 
simply fastening an extra pair of shoes, heavier 
than usual, to his forefeet, whenever he wants 
the horse to trot, and taking them off at all 
other times. The sudden change of weight on 
his forefeet forces the horse to change his gait. 


..-.The receipts at the Illinois State Fair, 
$29,238 ($7,238 more than expenses and $4,000 
more than at any exhibition in the former his- 
tory of the society), tell the story of a varied 
and extensive display, and it was made without 
the slightest assistance from horse jockeys, fat 
women, snake-charmers, or mammoth sows, 


....A correspondent of the Toledo Farm 
Journal, after a great many experiments, has 
discovered a remedy for chicken cholera. It is 
this: Take one tablespoonful of tincture of 
rhubarb, one tablespoonful diluted gum arabic, 
and one taalespoonful water; give one tea- 
spoonful three times per day. 


...-A professional grafter tells Colman’s 
Rural World that the most successful method 
he has found of keeping cions in a fresh, 
healthy state is to ‘layer them down in good, 
clean sawdust, slightly damp.’’ Thus treated, 
he says, they do better than when sand is used 
or the ends placed in earth. 


...-California showed, at her recent State 
Fair, 420 different varieties of native grapes, 
and a 65-acre farm in Sonoma County contrib- 
uted 212 kinds of apples, 75 of pears, 16 of 
plums, 4 of pomegranate, 8 of figs, besides 
almonds, dates, hazel, hickory, and chestnuts, 
also oranges and lemons. 


....Many farmers in Sumner County, Kan., 
made large quantities of hay, with a’ view 
to taking cattle to winter. It is generally be- 
lieved that thousands of cattle intended for the 
fall market will be kept over winter, in conse- 
quence of present low prices. 


...-A notable feature at the Middlesex Co. 
(Mass.) Annual Fair was a handsomely-arranged 
collection of 300 varieties of wild flowers gath- 
ered in and around Concord “bya small boy,” 
who surely deserved to have his name printed 
in the local paper. 


..-.1n the boys’ and girls’ department of the 
Kansas State Fair there was a large display of 
insects injurious to vegetation. Edwin Popenoe 
contributed 3,000 specimens, collected by him- 
self during the past two years and put up in 
scientific order. 


-.--Among the numerous inscriptions dis- 
played on the banners at a farmer’s mass meet- 
ing in Greene Co., Ill, recently, was the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ President, $50,000 a year!” ‘* Con- 
gressmen, $7,500!’’. “Farmers, 15 cents a 
week!’’ 


eee The farmers in some parts of Oregon have 
built grain warehouses of their own, whereby 
they save from two to four cents on each bushel, 
and they will handle enough grain the first year 
to pay for the buildings and cover all expenses. 


..«-One bushel of potatoes will yield eight 
pounds of starch. Freshly-dug potatoes yield 
the best. One mill in Irasburg, Vt., washes 
and grates up 400 bushels per day, and during 





the autumn converts 16,000 bushels into starch. 
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ton worm in the Southern States OF the coe, 
amounts from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 4 

and that the loss by its ravages of a wars 
taillion of bales is deemed a light affliction, " 


....Two dessert spoonfuls of ulverized 

phur mixed with soft food Pe a to td 
two or three times a month is highly . 
mended by some poultry breeders as bd 
of good health and freedom from vermin 


-+-.The Maryland crop of tobacco fOr the 
past year is estimated at between fiveand 
thousand hogsheads and the Ohio crop at bet 
tween three and five thousand hogsheads j, 
excess of the crops of the previous year, 


...-A California farmer Tecently cur 
almost instantly a cow which had suddenly be. 
come bloated from eating cucumbers too 
idly, by giving a tablespoonful and a half ot 
ammonia in a half pint of water, 


--+-An Iowa paper thinks it a curious stat, at 
affairs that the Iowa farmer must sell two usb. 
els of ripe corn to get money enough to . 
can of sweet corn, put up green, and holding 
less than a quart. 

---.A large number of ladies in Spri 
Mass., have been poisoned while gath 
forest leaves this fall. One physician has twen. 
ty cases of poisoning by alder leaves, 


-...Hogs that run in an orchard Picking up 
the windfalls and occasionally good apples 
never have the hog cholera; which is anothe 
proof of the value of a fruit diet. 


....-Many of the Granges bind their membey 
to submit all differences to arbitrators ang 
abide by the decision. Lawsuits are becoming 
scarce in such localities. 


-++-1t will occupy nearly the entire foree of 
the Lee quarries five years to cut and ship th 
marble to be used in the construction of th 
Philadelphia post-office. 


.---The Indians of Red River, Wisconsin, thy 
year have raised 3,000 bushels of oats, 100g 
corn, 5,000 of potatoes, 2,000 of rutabagas w/ 
300 tons of hay. 


....The apple crop of Lagrange County, Int, 
is said to be immense. Itis stated that the 
will be a surplus of fifty to seventy-five the 
sand barrels. 


...P. T. Quinn, of New Jersey, informa Th 
Tribune that he sold in the second week of 
July 100 barrels of Early Rose potatoes, at $33 
per barrel. 


...-A young lady in Northern Illinois exhib 
ited at the recent State Fair 103 specimens od 
different varieties of native wood, of her om 
collection. 


....-Minnesota counts on 30,000,000 bushels 
of surplus wheat this year. We are afraid that 
it is counting the chickens before they ar 
hatched. 


....A farmer near Des Moines, Iowa, has 
lost within the last few weeks over fifteen 
hundred dollars’ worth of hogs by an unknows 
disease. 


..--The Journal of Chemistry says Inst yest 
there were canned 12,000,000 cans of peaches, 
18,000,000 of tomatoes, and 7,000,000 of corn. 


...-An Iowa farmer received $6,300 for 10 
fat three-year old-steers—money paid at the 
gate. Hard time on farmers in the West. 


...-One firm on Long Island sold this yer 
from twelve acres $2,660 worth of strawberries, 
mostly from five acres of new ground. 


...-The Egyptian cotton crop for the pit 
year is estimated at 200,000 pounds. The gor 
ernment is encouraging the industry. 


....Oregon farmers are growing rich. Thelt 
hay crop is double what it was last year and 
their grain nearly one-half more. 


....Three hundred and seventy-one thousand 
Texas cattle have been driven through Same 
County, Kansas, this season. 


...-Illinois had in cultivation last year 3,00; 
308 acres of wheat, 7,087,040 acres of com 
and 1,817,463 acres of oats. 


....A boy eleven years old in Nelson, il, 
bas gathered 30,000 potato bugs from aD acre 
field, and got $30 for it. 

....In Ireland, with less than 5,400,000 ve 
habitants, the two shillings license was pald 
1872 on 290,796 dogs. 

....Ants on lawns have been picket 
using flour of sulphur, where boiliug water 
not be used. 

....A farmer from a farm of on pene 
near Atlantic, Iowa, has cleared $15, 
elght years, 

a 

..,.Beef cattle are now selling at four cenls 
pound, on foot, in Eastern Oregon. 


..«.It has been proved that hops ca0 be sue 








cessfully raised in Florida. 
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re that Icertify to the efficacy of your Kress 

Fever Tonic, for it is, without exception, the best 
Frew = Medicine now in the market. I have been sell- 
ing it the last eight years. It gives better satisfaction 
to my customers than any other Fever Mixtate— 
gmith’s Tonic not excepted. Am selling more Kiss 
to-day than all the balance of Fever Medicines cém- 


ined. PAUL G. SCHUH. 


—— 





AGRICULTURAL. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 





‘FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME 


‘WOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPB 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J, 
Send for circular. 


= 





CARRIAGES. 


CARD. 


‘We beg leave to inform the public that, in order the 
better to maintain intact the organization of our Fac- 
tory force for the coming Winter, we offer our 


lato a STOCK 


FINE CARRIAGES 


GREATLY a PRICES 


@uring the continuance of the present crisis; prefer- 
ring this method of PUBLICLY DECLARING A 
STRICT UNIFORMITY OF REDUCED PRICES TO 
ALL to that of our competitors in offering PRIVAT 
INDUCEMENTs when full prices cannot be obtained. 


J.B. BREWSTER & CO. 


COACH BUILDERS, 


145 East Twenty-fifth st. Warerooms, Fifth ave., cor- 
ner of Twenty-seventh st. - 


TRAVEL. 


ENNSYLVANIA RAILEOAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
Courtlanat mere as follows: 


South, with Pul nan dco Chr ttthched Sa ace 
6, 7, and 8:30 P. M. an False 7, 8:30 

For. Baltimore Washington, ’ Pune South, via 

and 9 P. 

M. . R. R. at 9 


iy and’ Pa 4.5.7, 











8:30, 9 
For Phila. in Kensington, 
Sunday 6: 10 


it a d second class? 
piv iets Bb item 
aye 
7, 7:40, 8:11 heen 
3, 3:30, 4:10, 4 ‘ED Sus ee 6:10, 6:30 eae 
FOEe 1:30 P.'M., and 12 night.’ Sunday 6:20, 6: 1, 
is d9 P.M. 
For Rahway. oY Pa $00, and 10 4 
5 ak 6, 6:10, 10, 6:30, 7. 
Any and7 


nes 
any 





WP. M. = t = 
For Woodbridge and wbuday 
For pe irenoet tay nd 8:10 A. M., 12 £05 

M., 

£10, 8:30, 9 P. oP. ML, an id 12 night. Bandage ioe — | 
or East Millstone, 8:10 A. M., adios noon, 4:10 and 5:20 
For Lambertville ana Fle 9A Mand? P.M. 

For Phillipsburg and Belvidere. Andie 
Aeoom. for teas to wn. ana “Samden, 
80, 2, 4, ‘rama TP. M. 

an 


For and Es 4, id, it 4 
eeho 4, 
For James! emberton. Camden, 6 A. M., and, via 


, Via ae 
% kia = a ce ry 
6:10 3 and 10:13 % 
From Philadel we ae cea a 
s3 Sun 
5, “dl, 6550, se 1120 a a BBB 10:15 PM. 
Ticket Offices, 526, 435, 271 id 944 Broadway, N 
Astor onse, and Feet: of Besbrogses and Courtianat 


ket Office, Ni 
D. M. = re 
ral Pass. agent. 


4.J. CASSATT, 
General diate 


BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Th. genuine Troy Church Bells, known tothe 
Dublic since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and asale exceeding that of all 
others, ens more than seventy chimes and 

é thousand testimonies received during the 
wie years, no bell made of aw Dest Seeips and 
formal sreren New P: t Rotary Fix. 
bik salons free. "No davacles 
‘Address either TROY or ‘or WEST TROY. N.Y. 
EA &G. RK. MENERFLy. 











FOR SALE. 





PAINTS. 





NTE YOUR BUILDINGS 


BY THE USE OF 


KELLEY’S PATENT 


LIQUID pLATE ROOFING | 


vate UW Ar. 
ween 





the most erful stove made for -- \_ormmemaieeampeas 
Stee ne railroad depots, etc ete. Buy tt. 


“THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. 


Cand Wa ae 


OPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


bent adlting tes poumomicn.. the 
PORTA EB, 
See ae ToRAEGH IAS 


RE the LIVE OAK COOKING STO STOVE, with or 
without Low Down Reservoir. Improved ahd ‘per- 
fected in 1878. Trytt. 


ANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEAT 

S or portable, will Senge ty A 8 
oughly and econ 

Siti: the BEACON LI HT BASE-BURNER, 


and you will warm Our store oF barlor perfectly 
all winter without rebuilding fire. Try it. 





MAMMOTH or GLOBE fo meg eg is 


TOVES and RANGES for. Cooking and HEATING, 
suited to all parts of ‘the ¥ world. 
VE 
We Now York. 


THE RATIONAL, STO 
END fora Circular. 


NOT AHOT AIR FURNACE; 
Gives a mild, pleasant heat 
EQUAL TO STEAM at about 
half the expense: Self regul- 
ating, Efficient. Eco- 
nomical, and HEALTHFUL. 
Send for illustrated circular. 
THE GOLD HEATING CO. 
105 Beekman 8t. N. Y- 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 















STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Pailadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 
ia FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS Phila- 

elphia. 

Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 

Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES, plain and 
oyvanive d, for Gas, Steam, and Water. 
LAP-WELDED 'CHAKCOAL 


yar. IRON BOILER 
Ol W ELL TUBING CASING. 

AS AND STEAM TiPTiNGs 
BRASS VALVES AND COCK 


GAS AND-STEAM-FITTERS’ 
CAS’! [RON GAS AND W , 
STREET LAMP-POSTS AND F 
IMPROVED OOAL-GAS APPARATUS, ete. 
We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 


Tube. 


SUPERIOR Steam Engines and Boilers. N. ¥. 
SAFETY STEAM POWER ER CO. 30 Cortlandt st., N 


PHELPS, DODGE & 60. 


CLIFF STss‘between John and Fulton, 
WEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS “AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
‘Ov Ait 'Sizgs AND KINDS. 

PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Chuareoal‘and Common Sheet Iren, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 











Fagten, vc your 


RA oe 
sh an 


cements 
trade. eB want- 
ow ev here. 








RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 








N. Y. SAFETY STEAM POWEROO.. 
. 30 Cortlandt Street, 
New York. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


"| ;PuRWaces, Raw RANGES, STOVES, irc. 
‘Sess RAP elevated OVEN tne sip is = 









THE OLD STYLE. 


HOW TO ani | 


LN THE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST 


MANNER. 





THE NEW STYLE. 
















Sold by the Wakefield Rattan Co. 
New Goods, New Designs in every Department. 


oADeEy Semen, Proe. Mae tacan, 
FURNITURE, 


Comfortable, Durablo, Light, and Beautiful. 
wee es FOR FOR cai Foams 1 FOR GENTLE- 

son w ‘Work Tables, fon, Lous ete., Toil ‘ oars 
= ets, éte., . et and Win- 


MATS AND MATTING, 


for Public Build Sirect and Ra 
way Cars. Strong Bunwark Sr) rsitia Brush Mats tor 
ouside use, Sa fine Mats, of many beautif gators. 
with wool borders and all-woo: face, for inside 
BASKETs 
of every variety, shape, and size. 
STABLE AND SOW BROOMS. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
36 Canal and 129 Friend Streets, Boston. 


Gotan all first-class Seige © Panuas Carpe’ 
and Ho: use Furnishing _ is 





THE FIRM OF 


J.T. ALLEN &CO., 


185 & 187 Canal St., N.Y., 
WILL EXPIRE 


by limitation oe Ist, 1874, sn consequence of 
wd ich they now offer their 


LARGE STOCK 


$200,000 WORTH 
FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 1874. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looking-Classes 


PICTURE FRAMES, ETC, 
82 BOWERY, 


Above OANAL STREET, New York. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


are now ma 
stufied with PATRNE Buns ELAS Tes sponge an is a cheaper 








than Hair, will hol elasticity dou length 
= and is. f At oths. 

We can r to more than one hundred churches that 
are using the ** Elastic Sponge Cushions."’ We invite in- 
Sooty and = be ay to on d referring 

urches 
iyi MORSE & CO., 
{ugton sireet, Boston 


e sale ATENS 


- Aggbis tor New 
SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Mest Durable; 


Double Spiral 














palo vinniien TOOLOOMP-ANY, | 





dhe Wollaston Street, Boston. 
Apeial price te dealers. 


11 Warren &t., N. Y., and Providence, RB. I. 





Ratio 81. GOODENOUGH HORSE SHOE, 41 Dey St., N. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, | | Ee] 
im 1887, + z 2 
2a nae) 
: 
2 
E a 
arran 8 

Niustrated Catalogue sent Fre. i} 5 : 3 

VANDUZEN & TIF®, : = 
102 aud 104 East Secoud St.,Ciucinnas = po 
be & 
FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. | 2e¢ E 
) ; gs Sa 
Eas > 
F * < Q i) 
j Eg zz 
—MANUFACTURED BY— z = y Ex 
“TRADE MARK o> 
Cyrus Wakefield. | ° BS 


THE NEW 
VICTOR 
Sewing Machines. 





The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 

Experienced Agents and others will do well to 
correspond with us, as our terms are of the most lib- 
eral character. 

Address 


“VICTOR” 
Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS WEST 
OF BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY: 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S. A. 





THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


Family Sewing Machine, 





On 30 days Trial. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired, 


With Strength, Capacity and Sp ccd ‘equal. to 
any, regardless of cost. With Semi-Guiding Feed 
and Automatic Stitch Fastener. Ail other Machines 
pe ond the movement of from 25 to 30 pieces to 

titch—this requires but Two! Henee itisa 
of of symplicity and strefigth ; wrrm wo Tom- 
SOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full particulars 
send for Circular—then buy no other until you see 
the Machine, for “ ing ig pelieving. » Agents 
wanted in every towh in cotlniry aregent 
with the order the balance can be C. O. D. tage 
must pay full price for single Machines, per cen 
on first to be Nea educted when six Machines are 
fer. Terms to agents, cash with order, or C. = 


Near 17th St. BECKWITE 8. M. Co., 862 Broadway, N.Y. 





$20 SAVED! 
To meet the urgent demand of the times, the 
have determined to 
eeauce PRICES, 
Giker styles toopeny 
TET LORENOE 
SS. ax wring 1 Machens that et ee the work peck 
‘D ott ote te m any other machine in 
TT IS, NOW, THE, CHEAPEST. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
S65 machine for $45, and 
Bees or He haa bee mh peatly IMPROVED 4 “ND SEM. 
WH Y N bed si ? 





4 their cost by getting 











- Why not? 









1500 


- Agents Wanted. A very large edition is ready for delivery, PREMIUMS. igh _ 
a N COOKE Meck. 


READ! READ!! READII! 
EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


Both 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE 


Ir is an undoubted fact and as capable of 
demonstration as any mathematical problem 
that we give with Tae INDEPENDENT more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuabie 
premiums than are offered or given by any 
other weekly religious paper published. 

We go further, and ullege that no subscriber 
to any other weekly religious journal published 
on this continent or in the world gets so much 
in veal value for the money paid as does a 
Subscriber to Toe INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live 1s a progressive 
one, especially in journalism; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST 
paper published. 


WHAT DOES A SUBSCRIBER GET? 


For $3.00 he will receive Tok InDEPEND- 
ENT for one year, published in its present 
form, large.quarto,so put together, pasted, 
and trimmed as to be most convenient for 
reading, binding, and preservation. In ad- 
dition to this, he will receive either one of 
the following premiums, aud can select: 

The two beautiful -chromos, **Good- 
Night Frolic” and ‘‘So Tired,” unmounted; 
or mounted on thick binder’s-board, sized 
and varnished, reaGy for framing, for 25 
extra, (or on a canvas stretcher for 50 
cents extra). These pictures were painted 
by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. Fisb, 
and are indeed exquisitely beautiful, be- 
ing each 12x16 inches in size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
many different stones; 

Or the new and elegant chromo, ‘‘ Mem- 
ories of Childhood,” unmounted; 

Or Ritchie’s splendid steel engraving 
of ‘President Grant and Vice-President 
Wilson”; 

Or the superb steel engraving of “ Ed- 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 

For $3.25, the elegant chromo, ‘‘ Mem- 
ories of Childhood,” mounted on canvas, 
rolled ready for framing; 

Or Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving 
of Abraham Lincoln’s ‘ First Reading ot 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied 
and engraved from F. B. Carpenter’s great 
_ oil painting. The great value of this pre- 
mium may be seen from the fact that 
$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
Some few-.copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20 each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, a3 it is kept ex- 
clusively as a premium for this paper. Size 
26x36 inches; 

Or Ritchie's equa'ly valuable steel en- 
graving entitled ‘‘ Authors of the United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. This is one of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engrav- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished authors of the United 
States. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It is a large and splendid oil chromo, 
17x21 inches, designed and painted by the 
emivent artist, F. B. Carpenter. lt is printed 
in THIRTY DIFFERENT OOLORS, from as many 
different «stones, each color of the finest 
material No EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST. VALUABLE 


PREMIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY |) 


TTTFUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHO:’ 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


hoping thereby te prevent the unavoidable 
delays of the present year. 

It will be sent, postpaid, unmounted, to 
BEVERY ANNUAL suberier to Tux Inve 
PENDENT who pays $3.00; or mounted on 
einvas, rolled, realy for framing, for $8.25 
On account of tts large size (17x21), we can 
not sately send it on stretchers by mail. 

WHAT WE WANT. 
We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thor- 
ough and efficient Agents, to whom we can 
give exclusive and uncauvassed territory ; 
and we can offer them such advantages and 
inducements as will not only render the 
canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very 
profitable. We cannot offer every sabscrib- 
er through our Agents a $5 gold piece for 
$3.25 in currency; but, being the owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, we can give 
them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have it will 
be an easy task to obtuin a host of sub- 
scribers, and, consequently, we offer 
advantuges to an Agent that no other 
paper can give him. Will our readers 
and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or 
any who would be likely to engage in the 
work. Let ull who desire an agency and a 
choice of territory send at once for our 
circulars and terms. 
H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
8 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 


Ie a aa 


t@ SPECIAL NOTICE. 2 





Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,’ is becom- 
ing more and wore valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC!1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lineoln and his whole Cabi- 
net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, 
and Wells. Thelast two only 
are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily ticreasing. 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one subscriber and 
$3.25, when it will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now is, 
vichly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is positively 
guaranteed, or the money in 
every case will be refunded. 

Friends of THE INDE- 


PENDENT, one and all, let 


A Proclamation to Rverybady' 


-- 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS for 1874 


Iv is a well-known fnet that there are man 
things that cannot be dove in a day, house. 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations im the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult, A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical 

is as good as a painting in oil; i , ite 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already lone and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pal ot 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr.G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“4 Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten. upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eved fairy isdangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
tbe kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its\paws. It is; indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love witb at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,’ and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoeil, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition. printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be. made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty diferent colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever becn published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDE- 


chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

We want first-class reliable agents, ‘male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business, 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 


A rage 

tion Proclamation. 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TERS great oil painting. Size 26 by 36 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr. -Carpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may sce fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of 

ONE subscriber and THREE DOLLARS AND 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, or who will renew his 

subscription for two years and send us $6. 
We absoluiely guarantee perfect satisfaction 

in every case and to all parties, or the money 
wilt positively be refunded. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 19 by 35 Inches. 
One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one subscriber and 


This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one subscriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 
IRVING. 
ESoaNe 
Mise Seb WICK, 

. SIGOURNEY, 

MIS souTHWORTE. 










M WATT RITOHIE, we Ki 


LA) 








# CARY. 


ad 


PENDENT with $8; or we will send the 
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Remember! One Name sent with 68.95 
will get this Engraving, and also Tue Inve. 
PENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 
have decided to reward every person 


who sends us one name, with the mone 
—viz., 3.00-—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings ot President Guant 
and Vice-President Henny Wison. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec'y of War. 


We have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
ov fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a yearly sub- 
ccriver, wu the money—viz., = The 
engraving w sent, postage , to an 
post-office in the United States, . 


“i . ” . 
Providence” Wringer. 

WE have made ‘arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEw sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9: or who will 
renew their own omens for four years 
in advance and pay us $12, The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
another page. 


bd 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send Tae INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3-—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postave paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as 4 present to any prrson who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to ToHE Ly- 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite cach 
respectively : 


Independént and Harper’s Magazine...... $6 00 
oid Stuns A thamtlo sue, gisissscccce 
oe Tie eanla te iets o5... sce 6 00 
a “© National 8.-8, Teacher.. 3 50 
3 va pn Young POIER. coccee 5 5a 
“ ‘ e. 
Li) ROPRPE pera a ie 
f$ ‘© Youth’s Companion.... 3 7% 
Address : 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Toe INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 


The Hndependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, :f pert When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
The present registration system is virtually an abso. 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Poste 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever ree 
quested to do so. 











BY MAIL, TR for 52 Numbers, in advance. 
“ wo “ Cy “ 
“ * 0 “ oy “ 
‘30 beter . after 3 mos. 


” 4.00 “ 52 after 6 mos. 
at rej in New York, 20 ce ts per yeur 
G 


nal. 
Single copies 10 cents. 
PAPERS are 


and until payment of all arearages is 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first ment in advance. a 

SUBS BERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECE 0 e paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subseription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated 
the change in the date of expiration on the little ye 
low ticket attached to the paper, which chunge is mace 
either the first or second week after the money is ree 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the ree 
ceipt will be sent by mail. . 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 
— = Agus _. London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Editor, Publicher: oud Proven 
©, Publisher, an roprietor 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a pa regularly from the 
post-office whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, ho 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may coan 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect ti- 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office o7 not. 

«3.-—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISINC. 

PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
Ordinary Advertisem eits. |Last Page & Business Notices 
Te 750. 

4 times (one month)... .70c.|.4 


e 
times (one month}. 850. 
Cw 





Rand ree months).65c./13 “(three mon 
6 fs oe (26 “ (six . aor 
52 “ (twelve “ 152 “ (twelve “* i 
ILLUSTRA ADVERTISEMENTS. s1. 
Disccvasdcunieadiaes cilia eg Geueaee 
one mvunth).. ecoccsed 





ae aaa cae ace cea 

. LINE, EACH TIME. 

OTICES, TwO Dc LLABRS PER AGATE LINE. 

Bewianoos Rom sale panel FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 
tl 













MARRIAGES > Dear, = —— four lines, 
OE ore efor advertising must be made in advance} 
.. HENRY 6. BOWE! 
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farm in Garden. 


WHEAT HARVEST ON THE MIS- 
soURL 





Iv you will understand my “ on" as the Duteb- 
man gives lis meaning (as “sh@et close py or 
pear to”) ond will tke the “near to’ as 
Westerners do, you will know thet I epeak of 
borvest within fifty miles of the Missouri 
River. 

Harvest to farmers in the East means much 
for the huebandman, much for the housewife; 
but multiply its importance a hundred times, 
and you have its sigoificance in the West. It 
is the basis of the whole household economy 
—of the fashion, the lit rature, and, in fact, 
everything. The cities and towns rise or fall 
by it, and farmers are, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, rulers here. From the time the 
wheat blades have attained uniformity and 
made a great emerald sea of the unfenced acres 
the calculations commence in towo and on the 
prairie. The lord of this growlog wealth cal- 
culates nearly to a bushel (provided drought, 
grasshoppers, or mildew do not interpose) the 
amount of wheat he will gather in, and, prac- 
tical as he may be, he builds his air castles; 
and the wife, in her hard, monotonous, yet not 
unhappy life, standing by her dish-pan, has the 

) eof spending some of those wheat dol- 
lars in luxuries for the home or some little 
personal adornment, that shall bring a bit of 
brightness into life’s dullness, holding its 
power until another roll and swell of green- 
ness shall warrant more castle building. 

As soon as there is a crop prospect upon 
which to depend with any certainty, long lines 
of teams may be seen from early morning until 
late night threading Fourta street from the 
east, or crossing the ferry from the west, into 
this metropolis, toget machines or groceries or 
something else, necessary for farm or household, 
on the strength of the wheat yet in the ground. 
‘Not forehanded,”? you say. But you must re- 
member that these farms are not two hundred 
years old, but only five. And then there have 
pecn mishaps. - Some have lost horses or cows, 
or crops have been cut off the first year or two, 
and the moutus to feed are never few or. easily 
satisfied ; and so there are cases where there is 
no alternative but credit. 

As these lumbersome two-horsed and colted 
wagons, bright with paint and figures, which 
MNustrate art ran mad, near the city, the wheat 
speculators are on the qui vive and hail each oc- 
eupant of them with ‘‘ What is the prospect for 
wheat ?’? And the farmer thus accosted de- 
ports himself like a king, feeling the import- 
ance of the subject and also of himself. And it 
is as itseems. Thesharp, well-dressed man by 
the grain-elevator is in abeyance to this lord of 
the soll. I have heard the remark from one of 
the latter class: ‘‘ They (the merchants) cannot 
live without us.” I was glad to hear him say it. 
Hold on to the belief, honest, persevering 
farmer ! That idea has been an incentive to effort 
to many an one, both in high and in low stations 
—that a nation, a socicty, a home, a friend 
could not do without, but must have all that 
one could offer of intellect or heart or work. 


But the poor tillers of the soil have been 
sorely tried this year in some sections by the 
great army of pests, the grasshoppers. We 
were called one day last June to go out and 
look at such a party. We looked where we 
were bidden, toward the sun, and beheld that 
body, which had relentlessly scorched us for 
days, dimmed by a floating cloud, which seemed 
like tiny feathers or down. Grasshoppers in- 
deed! say we. Whoever saw grasshoppers in 
that shape or altitude? The old settlers treat 
us mildly, making due allowance for our 
limited opportunities for this species of knowl- 
edge ; but they ominously shake their headsand 
predict ruin to some homes. And so we watch 
them through the afteraoon, anxious for wheat- 
fields far and near; and when evening closes 
they have vanished, to carry destruction some- 
where else. But later we bear they were quite 
lenient, only taking a little from each and strip- 
Ping none entirely. So that each farmer has 
something upon which to depend. 

The threshing weeks have come, and all are 
anxious and busy. Of course, this is done by 
machinery, each farm receiving a visit from a 
machine and its owner. The expense of a 
thresher being eigbt hundred dollars, there is 
only one for twenty or twenty-five farms; and 
80 they come, and all within and without the 
house are busy and expectant. 

These weeks from reaping until the end of 
threshing are weeks into which a year’s anx- 
fety and work, and cooking and eating, and 
newstelling are crowded, and the prairie is the 
sceneof uncommon bustle and interest. 

The only class I have seen not materially af- 
fected by the harvests are those children of 
Nature, the Indiars; and this leads to adigres- 
sion, through which I ask you to follow me, as 
[ followed parties of squaws around this busy 
little city one day, when the ferry-boat had 
brought over a large nuniber from the Nebras- 
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through the © Big Muddy.’ Comfortsble cloth. 


myself sadly, and felt as one who must part 
with @ beautiiul dream at the light of day: 
“ And the lovely langhing water 

Bald, with voice that did aot falter, 

1 wil! follow you, my husband.” 
As T walked behind that shifticss Indian tn the 
dress (or half dress) of an American citizen, 
followed by bis equaw, wearing torn and dirty 
Moccasins, an old calico skirt, a dirty blanket, 
I was obliged to part with all but the last few 
words: 

“I will follow you, my husband.” 
That is true to Indian nature, or, rather, squaw 
nature. They still walk in the traditionary 
trail ; but I have no wish to add a drop to the 
wave of popular feeling against the rece. 

Miss Bremer has said in one of her works 
that during some of her travels among them 
she noticed in some instances a rare smile light 
up the features of the girls. Apropos of this, 
a few evenings since, as I was sitting in my 
doorway, I observed a squaw, with the usual 
sinuous motion of her kind, glide across the 
street. She came up to my gate and saluted me 
with a smile, which seemed like a flash from a 
leaden sky—the features unmeaning and stolid, 
then suddenly transformed, then back in an in- 
stant to their old repu!siveness. She made me 
understand she wanted water. I gave her 
some, and tried to talk with her, but found one 
was as ignorant as the other of all but her own 
dialect. After silently regarding me for some 
time, she queries: ‘‘ You pappoose?” I shake 
my head and ask: ‘‘You?’”? She raises four fin- 
gers ina satisfied, prond way. ‘I found after- 
ward, upon inquiry, it was “‘ Winnebago Jane,” 
the city nuisance and trial, one of her habits 
being to glide into stores and before the very 
eyes of watchful salesmen appropriate some- 
thing bright with which to adorn herself. 

Poor Winnebago squaw! if you, with your 
face of evil, are capable of such a smile, I can 
conceive of one coming from a comely Indian 
maiden that would be ravishing; and yet, while 
I write this, I am sure it would bring a smile of 
derision and a sarcastic reply from those who 
know the race best. Still, may they not havea 
better side, which close bargaining and trading 
has not brought to the surface ? 

Well, among the growing interests, specula- 
tions, and ventures, with increasing grain-ele- 
vators, railroads, midst the jostling and pusbing 
for money, the poor “ Lo,” as the poor and help- 
less white, must be pushed aside, if not crushed 
entirely. In fact, in such rushing places as are 
being developed in the West there is no room 
for anything that seems an obstacle to this great 
and rapid growth—sometimes I think not even 
for a conscience. And the farmers here are 
learning, from their experience with the sharp- 
ers, to be a little more sharp themselves. And 
so the West moves, and the days shorten, and 
the harvest moon will soon wane; and even 
now, as I look across the river to the thickly- 
wooded Nebraska shore and over to Dakota, I 
seem to recognize the old shimmer succeeding 
the brighter light of midsummer. Perhaps it 
arises from the old one looking and asking ever 
for the new, which makes us clasp autumn ere 
summer has passed the threshold. 

We will shout with the farmers their “‘har- 
vest home ” in this new country, and wait and 
watch for the men of truth and advance to gath- 
er in their sheaves, cach proclaiming, with a 
death-defying enthusiasm, his own peculiar 
Harvest Home. M. R. B, 

S1oux Crry, Iowa. E 

rete. 
TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


AUTUMN FOLIAGE, 


A few years since, says The Tribune, a leading 
landscape gardener conceived and carried out 
the idea of so arranging our native trees and 
shrubs that in autumn, and during the month 
of October especially, a flower garden, as it 
were, would be presented to the eye long after 
the flowers themselves had faded. Now that 
the selected specimens have grown and rounded 
the various groups into perfect fullness, the ex- 
quisite blending and contrast of colors may 
well be termed surprisingly beautiful. The 
scarlet of the scarlet oak, the yellow of the 
sassafras, the crimson of the sour gum and 
dogwood, the orange of the red maple and 
sugar maple in one group is in these later 
days almost dazzling ; and then, to highten the 
effect, if that were possible, the American ivy, 
with its brilliant crimson leaves, and the green 
briar, with golden yellow foliage, twines about 
and festoons all the undergrowth and branches. 
This is one illustration of what bas been done, 
and the grounds which it brightens and beauti- 
fies contain many other groupings of similar’ 
character. Native planta have not been ex- 











claded simply because they fall to possess the 
merit of rarity, but eve the everyday end com. 
Mon sumac is to be seen in groups and singly 
wherever its bright scarlet Unis can be mace 
teibuteary to the general effect. Possibly so 
@ne species presents such a diversity of cole: 
ao the red or swamp maple (4 rubrum). 
On one leaf we have before pow been able to 
trace ten distinet colors and shadva, and el) in 
such harmonious combination a» to creair the 
impression of «@ direct and apecial design. 
There are viso many of our commonest native 
shrubs that cen be made objects of beauly by 
the display of a little taste in planting —as, for 
instance, the wild blackberry, with the deep- 
est shade of crimson on its sutumn foliage. 
And we might multiply examples; but enough 
has been said to Wiustrate our idea of a neg- 
lected phase of landscape adornment. Now ts 
the time to note all the varying tints, for more 
practical use hereafter ; and, if the subject re- 
ceive the attention to which its merits entitle 
it, the time will come when our foreign visitors 
will have no occasion to repeat what is now a 
frequent question: * And why do you not make 
use of the most beautiful feature of your for- 
este ?”” 


GARDENING AS AN ART. 

It is lamentable that our rich families, lovers 
of rural beauty in the perspective, are so gen- 
erally indifferent. to the claims and attractions 
of gardening asa fine art. With their wealth 
they are extersive builders of costly houses 
and buy large tracts of suburban land; but in 
the laying out of their villa sites they are al- 
most uniformly devoid of taste or knowledge. 
With exclusive devotion to their business the 
work of home adornment is left mainly to ex- 
perienced gardeners, who have their whims and 
hobbies ; and rarely is there such taste in the 
planting as the proprietor himself would like. 
Hence, there is never an entire satisfaction, nor 


As the capability of any place well shown until 


the master of all has his own plans, suggested 
by proper education and taste. We recommend 
our rich families to think a little more serious- 
ly of the subject of the decoration of their own 
home grounds, and to read and support with 
more appreciation those journals devoted more 
practically to raral improvement. 

Mr. 8. B. Parsons, of Flushing, N. Y., in an 
address before the Rural Club of New York, 
says: 

“Gentlemen of large income, with country 
places, the proper management of which would 
give more pleasure to a whole family than any- 
thing else, are unwilling to pay more than $800 
or $1,000 per year for a good gardener, whose 
knowledge is the work of half a lifetime. 
They will give $3,000 to a book-keeper, whose 
knowledge can be acquired in a year; they will 
expend $1,060 or $2,000 for a camel’s hair 
shawl or a span of horses, and yet would think 
themselves very extravagant if they gave $2,000 
per year toaskilled gardener, who could pro- 
duce for their use Muscat grapes and all other 
luscious fruits and who could make their 
grounds and gardens a veritable paradise. 
Once establish the fact that a skillful gardener 
can be sure of $2,000 or $3,000 per year; and 
numerous young men would give their educa- 
tion. that direction. Wealthy men, alsc, who 
expect to leave their sons large fortunes, should 
give them a horticultural education, both as a 
means of producing enjoyment to themselves 
ond as a profession upon which to fall back in 
case of disaster. Young men so educated will 
never become base. The world is for them too 
full of delightful capabilities.”’ 


A HOME-MADE BEE-HIVE. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette de- 
scribes an unpatented movable comb-frame bee- 
hive, which he says is a good one: 

“Tn the first place you want rabbets half an 
inch deep at each end of the hive, to receive 
the ends of the frame; next you want your 
frames made true, so that they will hang plumb 
in the hive. There should be one frame for 
every inch and a half of space in width of your 
hive. Next prepare your bottom board and lay 
it level. Put your frames on the board so that 
the frames will run from front to rear; then 
elevate your hive about three inches, and your 
bive is ready for the.bees... Make your frames 
just three-fourths of an inch shorter than the 
inside of your hive, and have them £0 that they 
will not touch at either end nor swing against 
each Other. I boughtan individual right to use 
the Langstroth hive, but never made one like it; 
but made .one on a cheaper plan and better 
suited to my wants. 1 shall not apply for a 

—< on any of my improvements on the bee- 
ve. 

“T havea center-opening hive that is very 
convenient, and different from any that I have 
seen.” When I raise the rear of the hive I raise 
thé bottom board with it. If your hive leans to 
one side, the bees will build across the frame. I 
have my bees ina yard, and each hive is covered 
with a cover made by uailing two boards to- 
gether and resting it on the top of the hive, I 

make the top board of my hive in three pieces, 
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making two holes to run across the frame, sach 
bole six inches jong. This te to make room tor 
the bees to pase into the curplas boner boxes 
When the boxes ere on the cove alluded to 
rests on the box.” 
PRED PRrOw a® acer 

A pair of farm horses wili consume tp a veer 
six and one hall tone of bay aed (Wo hundred 
and seventy bushels of onta, their dell) rations 
being cighteen pounds of hay and twrive 
pounds of outs foreach. li wil! take fourteen 
to sixteen acres of average land to raise this 
enount of fodder. A cow will consame cigh- 
teen poonds of bay and «ix pounds of corn- 
meal daily, equal to three and a quar er tons of 
hay and forty bushels of corn, allowing for toll 
for grinding it, per year. This will require 
about four acres of average land. One acre of 
good corn-land will produce enongb grain and 
stalks to keep ea cow during a yeur. This esti- 
mate, which is deduced from prarctice, accorde 
with results elsewhere, as gathered from statis- 
tics, which prove that eight acres of land are 
needed to support a horse during a year in Rel- 
gium and Holland—countries which, as rezarde 
the supply of food, are self-sustaining. There 
would be no practical difference between the 
crops mentioned and others that might be 
chosen, for the reason that more prolific crop# 
require a greater amount to be consumed to 
yield an eqnal sustenance with less prolific 
but more nutritious crops. The most econom- 
ical single crop to raise for feeding animals is 
corn, when the whole stalks are well cured and 
properly used. This isa question on which we 
should be glad to have the views of those who 
have observed the difference in the fecding 
values of various crops. 


SOW PLASTER. 


Let no farmer who wishes to raise a luxuriant 
crop of clover on his thin soils fail to buy a few 
barrels of land plaster and sow on it just as it 
begins to show on the ground and before the 
het days set in. The beneficial action of plaster 
on clover is due chiefly to the capacity or qual- 
ity which the plaster has of fixing the ammonia 
brought down from the atmosphere by the rains, 
dews, and snows, and thus securing a large 
supply of nitrogenous food for the growth of 
clover. If any farmer doubts that he will be 
compensated for this outlay, let him buy but a 
bushel of plaster and sow one strip across his 
field, and be will find the cloverso rank as to 


look like a raised bed or parterre of living 
green. 


A Wisconsin farmer states that he sowed 
plaster on a field May 20th, and obtained three 
times more grass on this field than on that. 
where it was not sowed. He used toraise only 
one ton of hay per acre, and now raised, by 
plaster, two to three tons per acre; always top- 
dressed iton grass lands. He also states that 
when plaster wus sown on clover, the clover al! 
cut and hauled off, and the ground broken and 
sowed to oats, every cast of the plaster made iv 
sowing it could be plainly seen in the field of 
oats, Also that when plaster was apvlied tc 
corn in the hill the place of every bill could be 
seen ina crop of wheat which followed. In a 
drought, dew would be found on the ground 
where plaster has-been sown, while all other 
ground was dry and bard. 


GOING EAST. 
What! Isit possible? Thecry of the West- 


ern agricultural journals hitherto has been: . 


Come West, and be happy. And Eastern jour- 
nals have echoed it and sent thousands whither. 
But lo! a new phase appears, and now the 
Prairie Farmer, the most influential of the 
Western agricultural press, thinks it better now 
to turn the tide of emigration from the West ta 
the East. Among its other remarks, it says: 


“The further we go toward the seaboard 
cities the higher are prices for everything the 
farmer produces, while the further we go West, 
till we approach the mining region, the lower 
is the price of nearly every article. Particularly. 
is this the case with butter, eggs, poultry, and 
garden vegetables—the things, after ali, in 
which there is the most profit, considering the 
cost of their production. Then, again, it must 
be kept in mind that the further West we go 
the higher becomes the price of nearly every- 
thing a farmer has occasion to buy, whether it 
is any kind of building material or articies for 
the use of the family. Tourists in New En- 
gland this summer. have found many deserted 
farms. Many farmers, not so far down East, 
wish to leave their possessions. 
will be moving in the other direction.” 


LOBELIAS, 
“Daisy Eyebright” thinks the new lobelia, 


‘Miss Murphy.” one of the most attractive 


plants for the decoration of hanging baskets 
and plant-stands for window gardening. Writ- 
ing to The Bezkeepers’ Journal, she says that, al- 
though their flowers are very minute, yet their 
superior finish makes up for their inferior size 
and their multitudinous blossoms cover the 
whole plant. 

, Indeed, no collection of plants is complete 


without several pots of lobelias ; and “Misy 


Soon these . 
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Murphy” is peeuliarly desirablé on account of 
the snowy whiteness of its flowers. 

The varieties Lobelia. ramosa and Lobelia erin- 
oides possess deep blue flowers; and the differ- 
ent colors will contrast very beautifully as edg- 
ings to flower-beds in the lawn or parterre. Lo- 
belia erinus speciosa is a dwarf variety, and, like 
“ Miss Murphy,”’ grows from four to six inches 
in hight; its flowers are of the deepest biue. 

All of these plants are raised from seéds, and, 
as the seeds are very sutall, they should only be 
covered with a slight dusting of sand when 
they are planted. 

Lobelia ramosa and “ Miss Murphy” are the 
most desirable varieties for house culture, as 
they will remain in bloom for many months. 


POULTRY RAISING FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

One young country girl, Miss Annie Kirk, of 
Bethel, Pa., is entitied to the praise of being 
the best lady poultryist of any one in our 
knowledge. In 1872 she cleared $330, after pay- 
ing for all the feed, freight, etc. She com- 
menced with eighty fowls—Cochin Chinas, Bra- 
mahs, and other varieties; and found the Co- 
chins and Bramahs the most profitable, being 
healthier and of spéedier growth for the mar- 
ket. She fed from seven to ten bushels of corn 
per week and the young ones with cracked 
corn. She isalso keeping an account of stock 
this year—an account which shows every item 
of expense and profit—and expects to realize as 
much if not more than last year. When at- 
tacked with the prevailing poultry disease, last 
year, Miss Kirk speedily checked its spread by 
the free use of: lime, scattering it all about and 
giving lime-water to drink. An example was 
given last year of a lady at Concord, Mass., who 
raised a gross value of $350 worth from Dom- 
{niques and common breeds; but this was ex- 
ceeded by Miss Kirk, whose profits alone are 
$330. Such efforts as these on the part of our 
rural ladies are creditable in the highest degree 
and are worthy of general emulation. 


SEAWEED AS A MANURE. 

The New York Times says: 

‘“*There are few materials of more value as 
manure, in proportion to their cost, than the 
various seaweeds. That which adheres to the 
rocks is generally the best. The following is 
about the average composition : 


Potash and 80GB....,....0.-caccccsecseecee soqseesbeeéa 22.10 
BIOs vodcccccoccoscconnsccossncenccpepnece cess capeqenes 10.92 
i ntiicttelntGeetanse ens opvepenspbopesapenntoonbensae 19.82 
Phosphates of lime and fron................ssesesees 5.64 
Sulphuric acid combined bapeers the lime, potash, 
nit ttinetbiannn-epiaspenitinapdgnmopandlll "24.62 


And some minor ingredients. 

*“* While there is no great amount of valuable 
manure in this, from some cause, the seaweed 
seems to have a very good effect—better than 
might be inferred from this analysis. This may 
come from its sulphuric acid extracting ammo- 
nia from the atmosphere, or fixing it in the 
barnyard manure or other matters with which 
it is composted. It is largely used on Long 
Island, both in compost and spread on the 
fields. Itis composted with muck and barn- 
yard manure or muck and fish guano. In En- 
gland and Ireland it is chiefly valued as a 
manure for potatoes and cabbages.”’ 


DEYING AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Autumn leaves, ferns, and immortelles, in 
the form of bouquets or wreaths, are invalu- 
able for decorative purposes during the winter. 
The Tribune, in giving directions how to pre- 
serve them, says: 


“Tn drying, the essential point to be kept in 
view is that the sooner the moisture is extracted 
the brighter the colors will be retained ; conse- 
quently, they should be placed between sheets 
of some soft, thin paper, and these in turn be- 
tween thick layers of felt-like material, that 
will absorb moisture rapidly and can be changed 
as often as necessary. At firsta warm smoothing- 
fron may be pressed carefully over the surface of 
the thinner paper. This hastens the drying pro- 
cess and practically retains the colors. An 
ordinary letter-press is an excellent appliance 
for finishing the operation ; but, if this is not at 
hand, ary heavy weight may be used, taking 
special pains not to bruise the delicate fiber of 
the leaf.’’ 


HOW TO GET BID OF THISTLES. 


Don’t dig around them, but cut off their tops 
as fastas they grow. The Tribune says: 

“The mores bed of Canada’ thistle is* dug 
into and plowed out and spade? up the better 
will it thrive. Under such adversity it takes 
eomfort and spreads. Such is its nature. If, 
on the contrary, its growth is encouraged until 
it is fairly in blossom, and it is then mowed—as 
{f it were the most useful forage plant—and 
carefully carried off the ground and burned, or 
buried in a compost heap, it immediately re- 
sents such care, and sends up s weakly growth 
in place of ita former vigorous one. Then these 
new stéms sliould be cut off just below the. sur- 


facé'of the ground with a weeding-chisel ; ‘aay 


the'foots must in no cise’ bé touched. 
roots léft intact male such drafts upon the 


weakened plent as it cannot supply, and they | 


oi acai which is their nutri- 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT, 


This most lovely littlé out-door flower is flow 
found one of the most easily grown within the 
house. In the Gardeners Magazine id related 
an interesting incident of a lady gardener who 
gathered a handful of the world renowed flow- 
érs, forgét-tie-not, and, to preserve them as 
long a period as possible, they were putin a 
soup-plate, filled with rain water. The flowers 
were placed near the window. Ina surpris- 
ingly short space of time’ threadlike roots 
were emitted from the portion of the flower- 
stalks in the water, and they ultimately formed 
a thick network over the plate. The flowers 
remained quite fresh, excepting a few of the 
most advanced when gathered, and as soon 28 
the roots began to expand to take the place 
of those which faded, and up to the middle of 
November the bouquet (if it may be called) was 
a dense mass of flowers, and a more bedutiful 
or chaste ornament for the indoor apartment 
cannot be imagined. 


PACKING APPLES IN PLASTER. 


A new and successful way of keeping apples 
along time through the winter has been dis- 
covered by a correspondent of Moore's Rural 
who uses plaster for packing. He says thatin 
this way he was able to keep Northern Spy and 
Swaar until May, not only without the least de- 
cay, but almost as fresh and full of flavor as 
when picked ; and he thinks that had they not 
been disturbed they would have retained their 
virtues to an even later date. He selected flour 
barrels, as being tighter than those made ex- 
pressly for fruit; spread the bottom with the 
pulverized gypsum, and then put in alternate 
layers of this material and the apples till the 
barrel was full, when a final covering of plaster 
was applied, and the head pushed down and 
hoops driven tight. His theory is that the plas- 
ter, being of a cold nature, keeps the fruit at an 
even temperature, and, being so fine and dry, 
packs so close as to practically exclude the air. 


DEYING CRANBERRIES. 

There is an establishment at Vineland called 
“The Vineland Dehydrating Company,”’ which 
preserves fruits of all kinds, as well as vegeta- 
bles and meats. The Company is now preserv- 
ing cranberries by the drying process, and they 
are on sale at the groceries, just as berries and 
other small fruits are sold. The cranberry is 
dried by means of Boynton’s mammoth revolv- 
ing evaporator. The berry thus preserved is 
said to retain all of the excellence of the fresh 
product and to be almost imperishable. It can 
also be shipped in bulk compactly and. safely 
sent to any part of the world. The machines 
are made of different sizes, and growers can se- 
lect the size best adapted to their own planta- 
tions, and thus establish the work of ‘ dehy- 
drating” on their own grounds. 


COOKING CRANBERRIES. 


In the first place, select ripe fruit and remove 
all defective berries. Thé selected fruit must 
then be thoroughly washed through several 
waters—one washing is not enough. To every 
pound of fruit add one pound of sugar. Put 
them into a preserving kettle over a slow fire. 
Do not hurry the process of stewing. To pre- 
vent the berries from sticking to the kettle, 
stir them frequently with a silver spoon. 
When done, turn them into a dish and set aside 
to cool, after which they may be used for pies, 
tarts, or sauce. When for sauce, mash them 
fine through a cullender, and put them into 
small molds suitable for the table, having first 
rinsed the molds in cold water, to prevent the 
berries from sticking. 


4 NOVEL TURN OF TRADE. 


Hitherto England has ruled the world with 
its fine quality of manufactured iron, steel, and 
low competition prices, especially in agricul- 
tural tools; but now the tide is turned. Amer- 
ican tools are in demand, and we learn from one 
of our industrial papers that Pailadelphia is 
sending hayforks, dungforks, and pitchforks to 
Sheffield—which seems at first ‘‘very like” 
sending coals to Newcastle—while the Ames 
shovels from Massachusetts supply England 
and the rest of the world. Saws are also 
shipped from Philadelphia to England. 


— ee 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


aggregates of the wheat and corm 
crops of Iowa for the years mentioned are as 
follows : 











The Ban Francisco Commercial Herald of @ re- 


cent date says: ‘‘ Wheat purchases have been . 
large, exporters boying all large parcels where | 


obtainable, paying in the interior full San 
Francisco rates, Flour has also been largely 
dealt in, and several large shipments have been 


secured for the United Kingdom for October. 
Farmers of Oregon are more. 


and November. 
than ever inelined to market their surplus 
product early in the season. 





.... The grosé receipts at the New York State 
Fair were, in round numbers, $40,000 ($10,000 
more than at any previous exhibition), and 
this, too, without the blandishments of the 
fast horse and his trainer. Contrast this con- 
spicuous and legitimate success with the lame 
and impotent conclusion of the New England 
show, of whose master-spirit The Springfield 


| Republican says: ‘‘He naturally draws about 
| him men of low political morals and sagacity, 


and he and they encourage each other in evil 
courses.” 


_ oe-skecent travelers by the Union Pacific de- 

scribe the dust from the alkaline plains as very 
irritating, and as giving the impression that a 
whole car-load of passengers had fallen simul- 
taneously to sharpening slate-pencils. Now, 
according to the Boston Transcript, there is a 
mode known to the Mormons of reclaiming 
these alkali beds. They plant a coarse beet, 
which absorbs in a year or two the noxious 
element and leaves the soil fertile. 


....The coming cotton crop is going to be, 
to use a worldly term, a ‘“‘whopper.” The 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange has just pub- 
lished a volume of statistics by which it shows 
that there is an increase in the average of each 
state varying from two anda half to twenty- 
five per cent. The planters nave labored 
against bad weather and other disheartening 
odds, and the present crop is due mainly to in- 
telligent and laborious cultivation. 


...-The Poultry Bulletin says: ‘‘Mr. John 
Bennett, of Sunman, Ripley Co., Ind., writes to 
the editor to say that scours in chickens can be 
cured by giving milk, warm, that has been 
scorched with a red-hot iron. It is good, also, 
in checking looseness in the bowels of calves 
and colts, a8 well as in the human family. 


..A blacksmith has succeeded in changing 
the gait of a pacing horse to that of a trotter by 
simply fastening an extra pair of shoes, heavier 
than usual, to his forefeet, whenever he wants 
the horse to trot, and taking them off at all 
other times. The sudden change of weight on 
his forefeet forces the horse to change his gait. 


.-..The receipts at the Illinois State Fair, 
$29,238 ($7,238 more than expenses and $4,000 
more than at any exhibition in the former his- 
tory of the society), tell the story of a varied 
and extensive display, and it was made without 
the slightest assistance from horse jockeys, fat 
women, snake-charmers, or mammoth sows, 


...A correspondent of the Toledo Farm 
Journal, after a great many experiments, has 
discovered a remedy for chicken cholera. It is 
this: Take one tablespoonful of tincture of 
rhubarb, one tablespoonfaul diluted gum arabic, 
and one taalespoonful water; give one tea- 
spoonful three times per day. 


-..-A professional grafter tells Colman’s 
Rural World that the most successfal method 
he has found of keeping cions in a fresh, 
healthy state is to “layer them down in good, 
clean sawdust, slightly damp.’’ Thus treated, 
he says, they do better than when sand is used 
or the ends placed in earth. 


--California showed, at her recent State 
Fair, 420 different varieties of native grapes, 
and a 65-acre farm in Sonoma County contrib- 
uted 212 kinds of apples, 7% of peara, 16 of 
plums, 4 of pomegranate, 8 of figs, besides 
almonds, dates, hazel, hickory, and chestnuts, 
also oranges and lemons. 


...»Many farmers in Sumner County, Kan., 
made large quantities of hay, with a‘ view 
to taking cattle to winter. It is generally be- 
lieved that thousands of cattle Intended for the 
fall market will be kept over winter, in conse- 
quence of present low prices. 


.-A notable feature at the Middlesex Co. 
(Mass.) Annaal Fair was a handsomely-arranged 
collection of 300 varieties of wild flowers gath- 
ered in and around Concord “bya small boy,” 
who surely deserved to have his name printed 
in the local paper. 


..In the boys’ and girls’ department of the 
Kansas State Fair there was a large display of 
insects injurious to vegetation. Edwin Popenoe 
contributed 3,000 specimens, collected by him- 
self during the past two years and put up in 
scientific order. 


--Among the numerous inscriptions dis- 
played on the banners at a farmer’s mass meet- 
ing in Greene Co., Ill, recently, was the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ President, $50,000 a year!’ ‘* Con- 
gressmen, $7,500!’ “Farmers, 15 cents a 
week!”’ 


«++eThé farmers fo some parts of Oregon have’ 
built grain warehouses of their own, whereby 
they’ save from two to four cents on each bushel, 


and they will handle enougli grain the first year 
xpehses. 


to pay ‘for the bufldings and cover all e 


--Qne bushel of potatoes will yield eight 
ponads.of starch, . Freshiy-dug, potatoes yield}, 
the best. One mill.in Irasburg,,.Vt., washes. | 
and grates up.400 bushels per day,,end during; ; 
the autumn converts 16,000 bushels into starch. 
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....It fs stated that the total loss by the cot 
ton worm in the Southern States sometimes 
amounts from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year 
and that the loss by its ravages of a quarter of 
million of bales is deemed a light affliction. 


.- Two dessert spoonfuls of pulverized sul- 
phur mixed with soft food and given to fowls 
two or three times a month is highly com- 
mended hy some poultry breeders as promotive 
of good health and freedom from vermin. 


-se.Lbe Maryland crop of tobacco for the 
past year is estimated at between five and eight 
thousand hogsheads and the Ohio crop at bes 
tween three and five thousand hogsheads in 
excess of the crops of the previous year. 


...-A California farmer recently cured 
almost instantly a cow which had suddenly be- 
come bloated from eating cucumbers too rap- 
idly, by giving a tablespoonful and a half of 
ammonia in a half pint of water. 


..-An Iowa paper thinks it a curious state of 
affairs that the Iowa farmer must sell two bush- 
els of ripe corn to get money enough to bay a 
can of sweet corn, put up green, and holding 
less than a quart. 


..A large number of ladies in Springfield, 
Mass., have been poisoned while gathering 
forest leaves this fall. One physician has twen- 
ty cases of poisoning by alder leaves. 


-...Hogs that run in an orchard picking up 
the windfalls and occasionally good apples 
never have the hog cholera; which is another 
proof of the value of a fruit diet. 


....Many of the Granges bind their members 
to submit all differences to arbitrators and 
abide by the decision. Lawsuits are becoming 
scarce in such localities. 


--.1t will occupy nearly the entire force of 
the Lee quarries five years to cut and ship the 
marble to be used in the construction of the 
Philadelphia post-office. 


..-. The Indians of Red River, Wisconsin, this 
year have raised 3,000 bushels of oats, 1,000 of 
corn, 5,000 of potatoes, 2,000 of rutabagas, and 
300 tons of hay. 


..The apple crop of Lagrange County, Ind., 
is said to be immense. Itis stated that there 
will be a surplus of fifty to seventy-five thou- 
sand barrels. 


-»»-P. T, Quinn, of New Jersey, informs The 
Tribune that he sold in the second week of 
July 100 barrels of Early Rose potatoes, at $8.25 
per barrel. 


.--A young lady in Northern Illinois exhib- 
ited at the recent State Fair 103 specimens of 
different varieties of native wood, of her own 
collection. 


...»Minnesota counts on 30,000,000 bushels 
of surplus wheat this year. Weare afraid that 
it is counting the chickens before they are 
hatched. 


...A farmer near Des Moines, Iowa, has 
lost within the last few weeks over fifteen 
hundred dollars’ worth of hogs by an unknown 
disease. 


--The Journal of Chemistry says Inst year 
there were canned 12,000,000 cans of peaches, 
18,000,000 of tomatoes, and 7,000,000 of corn. 


..»-An Iowa farmer received $6,300 for 100 
fat three-year old-steers—money paid at the 
gate. Hard time on farmers in the West. 


----One firm on Long Island sold this year 
from twelve acres $2,660 worth of strawberries, 
mostly from five acres of new ground. 


--..The Egyptian cotton crop for the past 
year is estimated at 200,000 pounds. The gov- 
ernment is encouraging the industry. 


..Oregon farmers are growing rich. Their 
hay crop is double what it was last year and 
their grain nearly one-half more. 


.... Three hundred and seventy-one thousand 
Texas cattle have been driven tong Sumner 
County, Kansas, this season. 


.- Illinois had in cultivation last year 3,003,- 
308 acres of wheat, 7,087,040 acres of corn, 


+ and 1,817,463 acres of oats. 


..A boy eleven years old in Nelson, IL, 
bas. gathered 30,000 potato bugs from an acre 
field, and got $80 for it. 


..In Ireland, with less than 5,400,000 in- 
habitants, the two shillings license was paid in 
1872 on 290,796 dogs. 


..Ants on lawns have been checked by 
using flour of sulphur, where boiliug water can- 
not be used. 


...-A farmer from a farm of 160 acres 
near Atlantic, Iowa, has cleared $15,000 in 
eight years, 

...:Béef cattle are now selling at four cents a 
| pound, on foot, in Eastern Oregon. 


-eseAt has. been.proved that hope can be sue 
cessfully raised in Florida, 
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pleasure that Icertify to the efficacy of, eer of 008 
Feorr Tonic, forit is, without 

Fever Medicine now in the market. Ihave a Taare sire 
ing it the last eight years, It gives better 
to my customers than any. othér Fever 
amith’s Tonic not éxcepted. Am selling more 
to-day than all the balance of Fever Medicines 
bined. PAUL G. SCHUH. 


AGRICULTURAL, 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


CROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE : 
OF LIMe 













FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACOO, AND ALL ORO#s 


Factory. NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. 





CARRIAGES. 


CARD. 


We beg leave to inform the public that, in order the 
better to maintain intact the organization of our Fae- 
tory force for the coming Winter, we offer our 


in STOCK 


FINE CARRIAGES 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


during the continuance of the present crisis; preféer- 
ring this method of PUBLICLY DECLARING A 
STRICT UNIFORMITY OF REDUCED PRICES TO 
ALL to that of our competitors in offering PRIVATE 
INDUCEMENTs when full prices cannot be obtained. 


J.B. BREWSTER & CO. 


COACH BUILDERS, 
145 East Twenty-fifth st. Warerooms, Fifth ave., core 
ner of Twenty-seventh st. 


TRAVEL. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
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BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, } 
public since 1826; which have scq ee 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding mae ofall 
others, including ven than seventy chimés and 
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NOT AHOT AIR FURNACE: 
Gives a mild, treat 
EQUAL TO STEAM at about 
half the expense: Self regul- 
; Efficient. Eco. 






THE GOLD HEATING 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
THOMAS T, TASKER, JR. STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & 60. 


PASCAL TRON WORES, Pailadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Caitlé, Dél. 
eaiphic: 2 7 
phia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Man 
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RAILROAD, MILE. STORE’ TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO. 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 
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THE OLD STYLE. 
Rational’ 


IN THE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST 
MANNER. 





TH “ ENEW beyLe. 









BOCHKEYE BELL BOUND. 
‘Ea : 
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FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


RATTAN FABRICS, 


MANUFACTURED BY— 


Cyrus Wakefield. 


Sola by the Wakefield Rattan Co. 
New Geods,New Designs in every Department. 


one . French, Hast Indian, 


FURNITURE, 
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MATS AND MATTING, 
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slike; ana bite. 
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STABLE AND SOW BROOMS, 


OFFICE AND WARHHOUSE, 
36 Canal and 129 Friend Strééts, Boston. 
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THE FIRM OF 


J.T. ALLEN &CO., 


185 & 187 Canal St., N.Y., 
WILL £XPIRE 


by limitation Bis chy A Isis. 20, copeegyenge of 
LARGE STOCK 


$200, 000 ) WORTH 


FINE PARLOR. CHAMBER, 
DINENG-ROOM 


FURNITURE 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
UNTIL JANUARY 1st, 1874. 


WwW. J. GRAHAM, 
MANUPACTURER-OF 
Looking-Classes — 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC, 

82 BOW 








Above —— STR New York. 
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staffed with BEONGE, ti Ib i cheaper 
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SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER. 


















THE NEW 


VICTOR 


Sewing Machines. 





The most complete in the world. Divested of evéry 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
eomplicated contrivance. 

Hixpértenced Agents and others will do well to 
correspond with us, as our terms are of the most lib- 
erai character. 

Address 


“VICTOR” 
Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS WEST 
OF BROADWAY, M. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY; 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S. A. 





THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


Family Sewing Machine, 





On 30 days Trial. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired, 


With. See h,. Ca: and Sp 
any, regard ee’ cae Semi- sedi, to 
and Automatic Stiteh Fastener. Allother M ines 
require the movement of from 2% to 30 pieces to 
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for. tigttob Ae agents, cash with order, or C, 

Near 17th St. BSECSWITH &. WU. Ce., S62 Broadway, WY. 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent.demand of the. times, the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co, 
have determined to 


REDUCE PRICES, 
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THE DYING BODY, 
SUPPLIED WITH THE.... . 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILUIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, ete., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. It is pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 





it Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, : 
whether it be 


Scrofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BB IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
: Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 

THE FLUIDS. 


Corote Fhenmation Senotule, Gipoduler Swell ing, ; 
ep oo 


Complafats, B ta Bleeding ing oft the 1 Lunas 
Dolorenx, White liings 
cers, bhis and Biseuses,” 
Female Com laints Dropey, 
Rheam + "y awe “donsaniption, ver r Complaints, 
Ulcers in th t, Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the 





this ¥ won- 


'e 
rove to any person using it for either of 
of disease its potent power to cure th 


Bold = Druggists. $1 wigs t04 bottle. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S | 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


LL.CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
THE Set EM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACK 


E FO 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 
ae 


E MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APERIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN NS 
ALLY ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS— ‘ROM 
WHATEVER.CAUSB. CEASES TO 

IMPORTANT.—Miners, *armers, and ood resid- 
ing in meester — bray where it is difficuit to 
wasn, RADW ays 


ap Diphtheria. rout, Cow 
iious .Colic,. Inflammation of 

Stomach. Lun Liver, Kidneys; or with 
sy, Fever a Igia, 


re you of the worst of ches cunnplalane ina few 


‘Twenty drops in halfa cambiar of tar ai ie afew 
CRA 8 MS, Nit 3 de! MACH, 


0 cure MPs, 
HEARTBURN, Beto WEADACH 4.7 REGEA. 
DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN THE ASoWw 
an 
bottle of Rad- 


carry & 
ielier my them. A few drops is 
ins from change 


way’s tea 
water 7 Tene Seknese os 
han 


t. 
Sold by Druggists. Price sia Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectiy tasteless, elegantly oonnek = sweet mph 
purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, an 
wuy 8 Phils, for the cure of all Rothe of Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, wareas Diseases, 
Headache Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dys. 
pepsia, Bitiousness. Bitious Fever, Inflammation of the 
owela, Piles, and all Derangements of the Tntacbee 
\ scera. Warranted to effect a tive cure, 
Vegetable, containing no mercury, 





or dele 


be 

(a Observe the sive One symptoms © resulting f 

ee, of Digest aes 
nst 


ation 
. ‘Acidit of the Stomacb 
a Head ‘ood, Fulinc Or Welch in 





Sto ach. Swimming of the Head, Hurried aod Diffcaly 
Breath ng, Fiatieriog at _ Heart, Choking 

eating Sensat.ong_when in a Ly Posture, Dim 

Fever and Dall 


fore - 
Deficie Ferpiralion. Yell 
ess of the Skin and at fain in the i. a9 Chest, ambe, 


and sudden Flushes 
f ADWAY: 1 ttl it tree the 

A few doses of RB. 3 Pit A as rong 

LD BY pruagisrs 


from all the abovenamed 
Cents per Bex. &0 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE’ 
fend one letter. ‘ee to RADWAY & OO., No. 83 
Warren 8t., New York. Information Worth t 


_ PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Brandy or Bitters 2 | ' 


on  daaiees or Or Public B Buildi with 
 striki tus, 


Phew aria Soe 






we — SAB RA IIS SE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA 60, 


CARPETS. 
‘ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Gi 


offered on MONDAY, nov. 17th, a large assort 








Best Qual. S-frame. Eng: Body Brussels, ie 


AT $1.75 PER YARD. 
Best Quality Eng. Tapestry ‘Brussels, 
AT. $1.25 PER YARD.. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Furniture and Drapery Materials, 
Lace Curtains, 
Shades, Cornices, Etc. 


N. B.—Churches, Steamers, and Hotels furnished at 
WHOLESALE PRICES and at short notice. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 








LAD Ss HYPE BEE AA! MENT. 
MISSES’ IRISH 


MISSES BLUR AND GHAY FLANNEL TAILOR 
LADIES SILK AND CASHMERE © MORNING 
LADIES ? t:UNDERCLOTHING, our own and Paris 
ouTFITS" of « very description, ready-made and to 


order. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN CORSETS, etc. 


Fur Department. 


SEAL SA ;UmB, mUrP BOA, and CAP to match. 
do., trimmed with Otter. 
LADIES’ and ‘cut’ SEAL vag GLOVES, 


SABLE , on 
ea ro 


Reena 


LADIES” FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS, Erc, 


N.B.—The above goods are all this séason’s ‘pur- 
chases and are offered much BELOW IMPORTA- 
TION COST. An examination solicited. 


‘Broadway, Corner (9th St. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


opened on Monday, Noy, 17th, several cases. 
STRIPED INDIA SQUARE SHAWLS, 
FROM $20 AND UP WARD 
FILLED-JENTER SOUARE SHAWLS, 
FROM $125 AND UPWARD. 


Broadway, Corner 9th’ St. 





GEO. A; PRINCE & CO. 


ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in.the United States. . . 


now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. : 
{” Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. | 





FRENCH CHIN A—half usual 
baat? = Sure $3.20. DE NER 8 $15. 
naSLiey'n olan Avenue sud Pelt Sect, 
opposite Macey’s. 


GhOrGh a and Tower Clocks |“ 


ERIOR CLOCK for 





or  witaed 


jappara with from on four dials, war- 
to all 


ranted for correct 


St., Boston, Mass. 





wilt he sent von 


















Y The stron 
BS BAS 30 5F them seep) 
P+ IPPED Rue 


about 
peente? ‘they 
5 cts. to et ofia 


FREEMAN &BURR. 


description for all classes and occa- 


of ROMP TLS FILLED.—FREFEMAN & IRE UL 
new system for SELF-MEASURE, 
of which thousands avail themselves, ena- 
7Mooimemspart of the country to or- 
with the certainty of re- 
ee, 20Nov7s "PERFECT FIT attain 












ie and correct time-kee “ 
Pac baie ae 


















_ (November 27, 1878, 


& BURR'’S co an WINTER F 
Fnbnae stoce vr ie aa) Pace TIES 8 
present and shprosehing season executing On ers to mv: asure ep. 
embtaces all the Pe ular ‘Styles and ables them please the most & 
and Fabrics in C OTHING of every acting, and execute Order: at y 


short. notice id MOLE 
PRICES. s “AT 











sious. 

enssit F is OYS’ tom |. 85 
VERGOATS, i, mo oxs’ $10, oa 
VERCOATS. /3/$15, $20, ¥6'. SUITS, |2|$15, $18, 

OveRcoaTs, |2/$25, $30. é Bors’ Surts,*'$20, $25, 
RDERS BY LETTER; i alee ES for 


SE i Fe 
Goul ce hist TLLUeT ae 
keer ee K OF Faniions DI. 
ONS FO ORDERING BE 
Sent Free on Application. 
USES, 138 AND 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


FURS. a 
F. BOOSS & BRO. 


(Formerly FX. BOOSS,) 
have AY tegae their Retail Department, and will offer FOR SIXTY DAYS ONLY, AND AT A GREAT SAC. 


1 assortment of 
IES AND GENTLEMEN'S 


of thal their own Menutacture. Also their CELEBRATED PATENT LE GANT MUFFP, of which they are 
mani urers. 
a 40 Broadway, between Howard and Grand Streets, New York. 


Q3 Ministers and Churchmembers Consult 
Your Comfort. 
Li The American Spiral Spring Butts 
Bis dons ether way, 

















Gr hhnetng continual fussing 
ica Clnd close them promptly, 
anthout nose. 


Invaluable in cold weather,and in Summer can be used 
as ordinary hinges. 
No 9 Gates ‘bance to the congregation from open or noisy 


doo: 
, Used on Plymouth Church and leading buildings ev ery- 





























—s 


Double Action Butts, as abov: 
: » flan! — swing the door either way, 
t2” Prices again greatly reduced, Oct. 1, 1873. close it without noise 


‘ For Sale by' Hardware Dealers, or the 


Double Action Butt, 
ore ane ares. AMERICAN SPIRAL SS ERING BUTT. £0- wenn, 


ASK YOUR SEWING ‘MACINE AGENTS FOR IT, 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


-COHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 
American Institute Fairin 1872 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma- 
chines. - Circulars-furnished Sewing Ma- 
chine Agents on application. 


Cc. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents 


Box 2618. 330 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing; Deafening; Carpet Lining, and asa substitute fur Plasteri 
end Circulars, to B: Ev Hane & Co., 56 & 88 Park Place, N. ¥., or lioox Riven Param Uo., Chicage 7 TP 


MICROSCOPES. 20,000 LADIES’ 


and Wiican’ 8 Gold and Silver, Watches to be closed 
Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. | out on Consignment at about one- half the usual Retail 
prices, Will be cent b; c. 0. D. pend . stam 
full descri ‘ 
Ey blah seeeiye Mec rameee ambrit Sa 


TO THE | LADIES! 
































reopticons. 
“4th: Phys ical Appara’ 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut strect,-Phila.; 60 Broadway, New York. 











' > make ¥ 
THE NEW a A. oe _ poss Copa : BROWNS FRENCH DRESSING 
AMERICAN | suravic. The best for families, | Tive peshases rong h sg czens Boots and "Traveling 
SEWING ae ey Fane Prod “ages eee i Ww ich 100 180 old ae fran good that they are re 
4 8 ‘Tav mac m, I 10: 
MACHEN, [arms catch coeets eat: | Tease "eon oe seetwben we altar ee 
ac. e. 
t wi a No lady will be with it 
Self-threading, 0) eee Per bof imitations an a countern ei orateotingcahe 
Li sinning ge it AGENTS WANTED. B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, 





THE “‘REMINCTON” 
NEWLY IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINE 


‘Bitar Sent the HIGHEST ORDER OF “ MEDAL” 
Machine at the Universal Lo smicees 


anufactured by E. NG 
& ata I at their celebrated armory, Linen Now toe, 


TYPE AND PRINTING MATERIAL 
Farmer, Little & Co., 


63 and 65. Beekman S8t., N. Y., 


31 
ve ie ord ze 712 Grea way. 


CuicAGd, Mt 
81. Lou 7 tL . are St. 


Apel Office, 3 HESTNUT ST. Phila., Pa.; 
U8, Mo., : . os Neate SF: ak 














a shoe and'from $1 1 to | eat 
weerring we caw ld hho ey - 








vy tan all kinds of 
“PRINTING TYPE 


promptly ; and specimens of our new Newspaper Faces 
cast from otr new bard metal (as is all our type) will 


' _ be sent to all'on application. 
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